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INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
9th to 24th JULY, 1955 


Easily accessible by road, rail and air—and in the 
Luxembourg is an ideal 
Many 


have realized this and there is keen competition 


heart of Western Europe 


location for an international fair. firms 


for the 1,300 stands, thereby ensuring that only 


the better products in every field are on view. 


You can use the fair, with its 80°, foreign par- 


ticipation, to examine and compare the other goods 


in your field. All details from the Official Agents 


in the United Kingdom. 


Auger & Turner Group Ltd. 
40 Gerrard Street, London, W.| 
GERrard 6671 


Information about the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg from the Luoxem- 


bourg Legation, 27 Wilton Crescent, Lendon, 3.W.1 Sloane 6231 


News letters are the oldest form of journalism. Hand-written news 
letters were in wide circulation during the reign of Elizabeth 1, and, 
indeed were important factors in politics long before that. 

Modern news letters are in wide use amongst advanced students of 
world affairs. large business houses, in Government and diplomatic circles, 
and at military colleges and Universities. 

Britain's leading news letters are subscribed to by over 40 official 
agencies of the U.S. Government alone. Official agencies of every leading 
Government subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special form of reporting. It is outspoken 
im its presentation. It publishes all the facts, theories. and trends behind 
international policy. Privately circulated, neither accepting advertisements 
nor bothered by news-stal] circulation problems. the 20th century news 
letter is a private communication to its subscribers. Britain's top circu- 
lation news letters are prepared and published by 


ry r Y ‘ 
The Kenneth de Courey Group 
World Politics: Investment & Finance: Scientific News : 
Intelligence The World 
Digest Weekly Review Science Review 
60/- per annum 210/- per annum 30/- per annum 
Do you take a news fetter ? Hf not, send for a free specimen copy. No 
responsible person can afford to be without one of the leading private 
news letters. If you do not take our Services, then there are others. But 
a news letter is an essential service, without which one’s knowledge of 


world trends is not complete. 


To: The Editor, Alderbourne Manor, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. E.1. 


Picase send details and specimen copy (free of charge) of: 
1. Intelligence Digest { ] 
2. World Science Review | | 
The Weekly Review 
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look forward to 
plain sailing too? 


They're vigorous, vital, and keen to get on and after 
eight years of marriage, they’re looking forward to 
plain sailing with quite a bit of confidence. They're 
starting to buy a lot of the things they’ve been longing 
for, too. Some of them quite expensive. Are they 
choosing your products? Do they plan to? Today? 
Tomorrow, perhaps? 


By facing the problems of our time realistically and 
presenting the news in a vigorous, modern style, the 
Daily Mirror appeals outstandingly to young readers. 
In fact, the majority of the 4,753,415 people who buy it 
every day belong to the all important younger genera- 
tion. With long buying years ahead of them they're 
forming brand preferences now which may last them all 
their lives. If they take a fancy to your products you 
can look forward to plain sailing too. 


With the biggest daily sale on earth, the Daily Mirror 


offers you the most powerful mass market coverage 10 
the history of daily newspapers at the lowest square 


inch per thousand rate. Moreover, its readers are 0ug 
readers. Your customers today—next month—nex' 


year. 
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Britannia (His Late Majesty King George V) leads White 
Heather and the famous American schooner. Westward in a 
race for yachts of the international twenty-three metre class. 


The air which speeds these graceful craft is also 
harnessed by “ BROOMWADE” for Industry. 

As the most reliable and efficient source of power 
“ BROOMWADE” pneumatic equipment is un- 
surpassed. 


“BROOMWADE’’ 
‘ ' d 


Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. Box No.7 HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 


Telephone: High Wycombe | 630 (10 lines) Telegrams : ‘‘ Broom,’’ High Wycombe 
278 SAS 
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dreaw come True... 





A more efficient way to lower accounting costs 


Business has rarely had the opportunity to make such savings 














in accounting costs as Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Mach- 
ines provide. The Sensimatic is so automatic, so simple to operate, 
that even beginners quickly become experts. And, by a turn of the 
knob, the Sensimatic can switch in a moment from one job to 
another—doing the work of several machines. It has thus created 
a new concept of speed and economy in the handling of account- 
ing work. Five series of Sensimatics make it possible for you to 
select the machine exactly suited to your particular needs. See 
them today at your nearest Burroughs office. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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Marchon manufacture at Whitehaven 
detergents and detergent raw materials 


and sell them throughout the World 


— PUMPS 


have a world-wide renown for efficiency, reliability and 

economy. They include designs for boiler feeding, general 
service pumps, oi! fuel pressure and transfer pumps, etc., 
and are in constant demand for ships and all types of 
industry where reliability and efficiency are essential. 
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UARANTEE has been given by Beecham Buildings Ltd. to 
lete a new factory of 200,000 sq. ft. and considerable intricate 
iry work for an Industrial organisation in the Midlands — 
a year, This is the fifth advertisement telling the story. 


Even that winter couldnt stop us! 


c ict has been carried through the severest winter for many 


year ; and it will still be completed on time. Snow, tain, 
- ind .ong periods of intense cold have not stopped 

eo ied daily production of 6 or 7 ton Zé 
compx at the Beecham Buildings factory. 


These 
road 
take 
schedu 


to tell 


then been transported over icy, frozen 
> site where the Building teams 
en the winter has not put us behind 
“urther advertisements will continue 
tory of this contract and to prove 


ie 


ie Value of our guarant wining as : 
May wwe you cate deniaieiied of permanent P R ( UJ UG 19 a | t ! 


¢ Industrial Buildings. 


3 This model of the Pere tae er 

BEECHAM : complete factory will in t ee SAR 
BUILDINGS : :  pin-point progress in t 

“ou” _— : yay, a ee 
SHIPSTON-ON- =~ $- Srctades 90,000 eubia 
WARWICKSHIRE! Jorimerer roads, north 
Telephone: $ extension, foundations 
Shipston-on-Stour : complete, floors 80% 


315, 316 & 3287 complete. 
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is their Market 





BLACKBURN 


It was at Blackburn during the eighteenth cen- 
tury that James Hargreaves invented his spinning 
jenny. Since then Blackburn has become one of 
the most important centres of Britain’s vast cotton 
industry. 

The livelihood of Blackburn and the many other 
Lancashire cotton towns depends on their maintain- 
ing —in the face of increasing competition from other 
countries— their big share of the world market. This, 
they know, cannot be done by high production alone. 

It’s the same in any industry. Making products for 
the world is only half the job. You’ve got to show 
them, sell them—-and sell them hard—wherever a 
market for them exists. Many manufacturers are 


doing this very successfully through TIME, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine. 





2,250,000 INTERNATIONAL SALESMEN 

TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds two- 
and-a-quarter million copies. More than 93% of the 
readers of TIME hold influential positions in business, 
government and the professions. They look upon 
TIME not only as the best means of keeping-abreast of 
international news, but as an introduction to the 
world’s foremost companies and products. 

There are five separate editions of TIME* with the 
same editorial content. One circulates only in the 
United States. The other four—the International 
Editions—are published simultaneously in English 
and read by important people in over 100 countries 
outside the U.S.A. You can buy advertising space 
in just the editions you want, covering the world 
markets which interest you most. 





Advertising in TIME sells around the world ! 


* TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 
TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME US. 


J THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





vy TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 + Telephone: GROSVENOR 408° 
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There’s always another use for gas... 


... for heating processes .-. for heating liquids 


From swimming bath water to salt bath solutions, gas 
heating has no rival. Gas goes to work rapidly and is 
simple to operate. Whatever the quantity, whatever the 
liquid, it burns clean and constant to give you the 
precise heat you require. 


Consult your area gas board 


7 The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 
ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Varnish boiling 


You cannot take chances with process heating. That is 
why gas is chosen for such an impressive range of 
processes covering practically every industry. Its use 
means fewer rejects. 
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To Detroit 
an 
Chicago 
every day! 





~THAT'S : 
MR. BOLINGBROKE 
OUR FACTORY MANAGER... 


BY FAST, MODERN 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPER 



























Now, for the first time, you can choose any day of the 
week for your flight to the Middle West, and be sure of 
finding a service to suit you. From June Ist, Pan 
American Airways will operate a daily service from 
London, direct to Detroit and Chicago. 

Three flights a week, via Gander, will carry both 
first and tourist class passengers; four flights a week, 
via Boston, will carry tourist class only. Both routes 
will be served by fast, luxurious Pan American 
Super-6 Clippers. * 

From Chicago there are immediate daily connec- 
tions to Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Ontario is served by Detroit. 

You'll find this latest extension of the Pan American 
service fast, comfortable and convenient. 


in that briefcase he’s got the answer 


to an hourly worry 


a4 

f Hh What's inside? Something to 

ff (| save Bolingbroke (you, too, if 

il K your concern is timing) from a 

ih geen nemenns worry. The story 
of Smiths Master Clocks. It means 
money to him, because time is effi- 
ciency in business. Ard efficiency 
means money saved. A Smiths Master 
Clock is reliable to the second; it does 
not depend on the mains. And to the 
master clock is linked the whole 
‘blood supply’ of the firm. Factory 
hooter. Time recorders. Wall clocks. 
All are slaves to one clock. Only a 
master clock is capable of the 
accuracy needed for such a vital job. 
And Smiths make just such invariably 
efficient master clock pendulum move- 
ments. Already many large concerns 
rely onthem alone. Details will gladly 
be sent on request. 


FAMOUS FOR ALL TIME 
MAKE THE FINEST MASTER CLOCKS 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR PAN AMERICAN: 
LONDON 8 6- + «+ = « 1985/4 Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 72°”) 
BIRMINGHAM - ~- Lombard House, Gt. Charles St. (CENtral 1126) 
GLASGOW -+ + 15 North Drive, St. Enoch Square, 6.1 (City 5744) 
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WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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' Write to: 
b a ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD., AN ERICAWV 
' ; 179-185 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. LANgham 7226. Also at Manchester. 
Glasgow and Belfast. The Industrial Branch of Smiths English Clocks Limited. . 


*Trede Merk, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
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To do 
their job, 
advertisements 
jirst have 


to be READ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strietly for reading, which has achieved a 
ile. This means several million readers—responsive 
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and i vent people, men and women-well worth selling to. 
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"1 MUST REMEMBER. 
70 H/RE A CAR. 









Humber and Hillman chauf- 
feur driven or self-drive 
limousines or saloons « Clients 
met at dock or airport - Bri- 
tain’s finest cars + British 
and Continental! Tours 
arranged. 






MANCHESTER 
BIRMINGHAM 


ROOTES 
Om ae ee cron 


ABBEY HALL, ABBEY ROAD, LONDON N.W.8 ROCHESTER 


TELEPHONE: | CABLES: 
CUNningham 51/41 Rooteshire, London 










FOLKESTONE 
WROTHAM HEATH 





A.GA NE}. 


across the world 

millions of car windows are controlled 

by Wilmot Breeden window regulators. 
Yet because they give lasting, undemanding 
service many motorists scarcely know 
what they look like. 

The parallel arm regulator in the 
drawing consists essentially of a pair of 
spur gears, a coil spring to counterbalance 
the glass, an automatic device to lock the 
window at any height and two parallel 
arms to keep it level. This simple and 
efficient mechanism is the product of 
sound engineering practice both in design 


and manufacture. 


WILMOT BREEDEN LID 


BIRMINGHAM LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW 
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High standards of cleanliness are as important to small 
organisations as to big ones. Important everywhere—and 
especially in cloakrooms, kitchens and canteens. TEEPOL, the 
master detergent developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning 
problems with the utmost efficiency and economy. It is 
undoubtedly the most practical of all cleaning aids for use 
in commercial and industrial premises, and in all municipal, 
institutional and public buildings. 


PEEPOL 


is @ SHELL contribution to improved public health 








Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 e “TEEPOL” is a Registered Trade Mark 
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In the Sign of 


the Balance 


N the almanac, the sun does not enter the sign of Libra, the Balance, 

until next September. But in politics, next Thursday is the floating 

voter’s high festival and it is he (and she) who will then decide 
between the parties. On that one day it is not the five and twenty 
million stalwarts who matter but the very much smaller number of 
waverers. The time has passed when the floating voter was pictured as 
all that was most thoughtful and reasonable in the community, high- 
minded, public-spirited and judicious, as worthy to be the arbiter of 
the nation’s fate as his vote is in fact decisive. It is now more the 
fashion to represent him as floating because he cannot come to earth, 
undecided simply because he is indecisive, wavering out of sheer mental 
deficiency. This picture, no doubt, is as far from the truth as the 
other. - There are still many electors (though it may be that they are 
to be counted in the hundreds of thousands rather than in the millions) 
who refuse to commit themselves to any party and who make a sincere 
effort to think out where, in the national interest, their votes should be 
cast. 

Undoubtedly the largest single group of these is the Liberals or, as 
they are better called (to avoid the still remaining hazard of identifica- 
tion with a party) the Radicals. It is to the Radicals that The Economist 
still likes to think of itself as belonging. That is the paper’s historical 
position ; that is the place to which it is carried by the momentum of 
the ideas it strives to represent ; that is the personal instinct of those 
who are the present servants of the paper’s traditions. It is not very 
easy to define what is meant by being a Radical ; but the essence of it 
is surely a belief in change and progress. Certainly that belief, among 
those who profess it, is stronger today than ever before. There was 
never a time when the British people had more to lose by passive 
tranquillity. If they are to keep their place in the world—if indeed, 
on their crowded island, they are still to live and to prosper—it was 
never more necessary than it is today to foster the reformer’s zeal, to 
be willing to probe down to the roots of every stalk of the national life 
and to cut and graft wherever an improvement can be seen. There 
ought to be nothing timid or tepid, nothing cautious and not too much 
that is: merely judicious, about a Radical policy. It should have the 
quality that was described some years ago in these columns as that 
of the Extreme Centre—moderate and catholic in its aims, but 
audacious in their pursuit. 

This habit of mind has, in the past, been much more characteristic 
of the Left than of the Right, and it certainly creates an instinctive 
antipathy to any party that calls itself conservative. On the other hand, 
the liberal mind also has an instinctive repugnance from any dogmatic 
formula, such as socialism, especially when it is professedly applied 
in the interests of one class alone. Between these opposing oppositions, 
it has seemed right at the last few elections—ever since it became 
impossible (or where it remained possible, quixotic) to vote Liberal— 
to take refuge in neutrality, or at least to refrain from drawing 
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conclusions. The question for the independent voter 
to decide before next Thursday is whether neutrality is 
still the closest he can come to his duty. 

Two long articles in recent weeks have attempted to 
make an honest and realistic comparison between the 
Labour and Conservative parties on the two great issues 
of our time—on the economic issue and on the issue 
of peace and war. Neither of these analyses found 
it possible to reach a neutral conclusion. In each case 
an attempt was made to set down the sort of policy that 
the present posture of affairs seems to require and then 
to see how closely the two parties could be expected— 
in view of their pronouncements and of their known 
proclivities—to approach to it. In each case there 
seemed to be no doubt that, though the policies of the 
present Government were far from perfect, a change to 
Labour would be a change for the worse. And in each 
case the chief ground for this conclusion was the same— 
that there seems to be some quality in the Labour 
Party, as at present constituted, that prevents it from 
adjusting its policy or its behaviour to the manifest facts 
of the situation. 


* 


Take, for example, the matter of economic policy. 
If there is one observation about recent years that seems 
to be beyond reasonable doubt it is that the national 
economy has responded much better, in terms of 
volume and variety, to a policy of freedom in supplies 
and prices than could have been supposed before the 
experiment was tried. It has been assisted, of course, 
by a great deal of good fortune. But Britain in the last 
three years has not been the only object-lesson in the 
postwar world, and it cannot only be a coincidence that 
all the observations point the same way. Or again, one 
would have thought that it had now become no more 
than an accepted commonplace to say that the various 
nationalisation schemes have realised very few of the 
hopes with which they were launched, whereas their 
dangers, in terms of bureaucratic centralisation and the 
dragging of wage questions into politics, were beginning 
to be apparent. 

Yet what does the Labour Party offer to this changing 
situation ? Nothing but a desire to go back—back to 
controls (if they are necessary, as they soon would be, to 
a government that did not believe in the price 
mechanism) and back to nationalisation. This rigidity 
of mind would be disappointing enough in itself, but 
what makes it worse is the suspicion that it does not 
really reflect the views of the leaders of the party. It is 
widely believed, for example, that Mr Attlee, Mr 
Morrison and Mr Gaitskell, when they were in office, 
were very dubious of the wisdom of nationalising steel, 
but were overborne by their Left wing, speaking in the 
name of Socialist orthodoxy. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the experience of nationalisation and the success of 
denationalisation in the meantime, they commit 
themselves to putting their Act back to exactly 
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where it was. If this is not surrendering common 
sense to doctrinaire obstinacy, what is? The same 
story can be told of the health service charges. 
of the use of interest rates as a means of credit 
management, of the whole general subject of con- 
trols over industry—in each case the requirements of 
internal party politics have forced the wiser head: 
go back on what they thought right when they wer 
office. The leaders are the prisoners of the retreats 
have had to make to remain the leaders. 

Much the same can be said of foreign policy. No 
doubt the personal views of the central group of leader: 
are very much the same as those of Sir Anthony Eden, 
Mr Macmillan and Mr Butler, and where the dec: 
of the Labour government created a clear-cut commit 


to 
in 


ment, the party has been prevented from wholly running 
away. But even in these cases—so-called “German re- 
armament” is the prime example—the principle has 


been so embroidered with concessions to left-wing and 
fellow-travelling pressure that it has almost disappeared. 
If the Labour party is returned to power next week, its 
Foreign Secretary will go into the two great impending 
negotiations—the negotiation “ at the summit” with the 
Russians about Europe, and the negotiation with the 
Americans to work out a joint Asian policy—with his 
hands tied behind his back. He will have the power 
neither to be firm with the Russians nor flexible with 
the Americans. And the reason will not lie in anything 
that has been written in the party’s manifesto ; it will 
lie in the repeated demonstrations that the right wing 
of the party can keep its hold on the leadership only by 
making concessions on the substance of policy to Mr 
Bevan and his friends. 


e 


Thus in both the great departments of policy the 
weakness of the Labour party lies not in programmes 
so much as in persons. At any time, the task of a Labour 
leader is very difficult, since so much depends on votes 
in so many organs of the party. This is not, as it is so 
often boasted to be, a democratic constitution, since the 
real rank and file of the party—the fourteen millon who 
vote for it—are neither represented nor often remem- 
bered. It is rather an oligarchy of the faithful, who are, 
almost by definition, more fanatical than the voters and 
less realistic than the leaders. The strong bias towerds 
extremism and irresponsibility that this creates in the 
party—it has been seen at work in the choosing of c2n- 
didates—can be corrected only by great force of per 
sonality among the leaders. And where is that to be 
found? One may even wonder how Mr Attlee could 
fill his posts if he were called upon to form a govern- 
ment. One by one the old leaders of the Labour move- 
ment have died off or been appointed to posts in the 
nationalised industries. Neither Mr Attlee nor Mr 
Morrison can have many more years. And what then? 
Mr Gaitskell has fought a good fight for realism. But 
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JHE EC 
what hope has he of controlling the party? Nor is there 
-rop (as there is among the Tories) of competent 
-eful younger men growing in authority. 

In the long run the Labour party will no doubt sur- 
ts present difficulties and put itself once more 
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into the position of providing an effective, competent 
and forward-looking alternative. But until it does so, 
any cector who votes to put the government of the 


1 into its hands is accepting a very heavy 
seer) yility 
re bLal Ye 


* 

Mus. one then vote Tory ? The Conservatives them- 
sell ilways underrate the reluctance of wide 
sect of the electorate to trust them. This is a 
mal § memory—and not of very long memory 


her, In the twenties and the thirties, the Tories gave 
the country very bad government indeed. They came 
within an ace of presenting the world to Hitler, and in 
. matters they wasted the depression years 
tha ht have been used for national development. 
Distance of time lends no enchantment to the view of 


Baldwin and Chamberlain. Despite the new faces and 
the new policies on the surface, those who remember 
the prewat years cannot help suspecting that it is the 
same old party underneath. Mr Low put this thought 
on paper in his cartoon in the Manchester Guardian on 
Tuesday. “It’s not you so much,” he represents the 
floating voter saying to Sir Anthony Eden and Mr 
Butler, ‘it’s your awful gang,” “and he draws in the 
unlovely ranks of “the historic party of power, pelf 


and privilege.” 
Is this suspicion still just ? Again, the answer must 


How to be 


‘RING Hitler’s war, a saying often put into Irish 
suths was “it all depends which side you're 
n.” Today things are even more complex. 
efore the Soviet government dropped its 

rion of an Austrian treaty, its spokesmen were 

canvassing the idea that a “neutral belt” should be 
carved out, in both Europe and Asia. Since the 
volt > over Austria last month, this theme has been 

gly developed, with obvious—and now explicit 

1 to Germany ; and this week a leader in Pravda 

> that the whole question of the principle of 

feutroity has been “ placed on the agenda of contem- 


porary political life.” Indeed, the air is full of it. Mr 
v sh . 2 ° 

Nehi 5 ‘he exponent of “ areas of peace,” will shortly 

= ‘oscow. The Soviet “summit” is coming to 


“e as a condescending mountain to Mahomet ; 
and “though on Wednesday Borba denounced the 
neulral belt ” idea, Marshal Tito seems confident that 


this time the Russians really accept his policy of “ active 
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be sought in personalities and in judgments of character, 
not ir. the words of manifestos or speeches. If the Prime 
Minijter and the Chancellor of the Exchequer are a 
mere facade, Fauntleroys pushed to the front by the real 
managers of the party, it should be possible to name 
at least one or two of these sinister backroom boys. Mr 
Low did not draw any recognisable faces, and perhaps 
it was because there are none to draw. Where are 
Baldwin’s heirs today ? Or Chamberlain’s? It is 
difficult to think of a single member of the Government 
whom one would suspect of wanting to hark back to the 
thirties. On the back benches of the Parliament now 
defunct the only recognisable group of rebels was that 
which protested against the Egyptian agreement, and 
one really cannot take them seriously as a portent of 
reaction. In time, it may be that the ancestral prejudices 
will re-assert themselves and “ power, pelf and privi- 
lege” will return. But for the present there is really 
no reason at all to doubt either that the present leaders 
have learned the prewar lesson or that they are fully 
in control of their party. 

We thus arrive at the answer to the question with 
which we started. All the best hearts are slightly on the 
left, as they always have been. One may suspect that, in 
future elections, the Conservatives may revert to the 
type they have exemplified in the past. One may hope 
that there may some day be an effective party of the Left 
that is not riddled with dissension and chained to a 
backward-looking dogmatism. One may bitterly regret 
the unfairness of an electoral system that rules out any 
effective third party. But in the election of 1955 an 
elector who tries to reach his conclusion by reason based 
on observation has no choice. He may not like voting 
Tory. But there is nothing else he can do. 


a Neutral 


co-existence.” Le Monde has reverted to the concept 
of a “ virile and active neutrality ” on the Swiss model 
as Europe’s best defence against Communism. All this 
is having considerable effect—particularly in Germany, 
where Herr Ollenhauer has now rejected both the 
* neutral belt” and the “ Austrian solution,” but not 
neutrality itself. 

It would be astonishing if it were otherwise. As Mr 
Walter Lippmann has lately pointed out, in an age of 
nuclear weapons it is the most natural thing in the 
world for nations that do not possess such arms to seek 
“‘ some kind of middle position where they have a hope, 
a chance, of not becoming involved in an atomic war ” ; 
and that the Communists are adept at harnessing this 
‘natural yearning to serve their own ends. Likewise, in 
the .Russian leaders’ eyes, their “pilgrimage to 
Canossa ” for a parley with Marshal Tito is well worth 
while. And it may be pointed out, while their readiness 
to humble themselves is attracting so much comment, 
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that the Emperor Henry IV made a very good thing 
out of his journey to Canossa ; it not only saved his 
tottering throne, but enabled him to return to taly 
late r with fire and sword, to besiege Rome and to drive 

e Gregory, to whom he had knelt, into exile, where 
he died. The parallel is not, fortunately, exact. Never- 
theless, one does not go to Canossa without good 
reason ; and some of the reasons only emerge after- 
wards. 

The lurking contradiction in Moscow’s present tactics 
is that its goal remains the total extinction of 
“neutrals” of every kind. As Mr Kaganovich, the 
Soviet deputy premier, said last week in Prague: 

We know, as Marxists, that sooner or later the peoples 
suffering under capitalism will tread our revolutionary 
path. 

The men of the Kremlin are still sure that ultimately 
the whole world will be ruled on Communist lines, nor 
do they always bother to conceal their intention of 
hastening this total victory. Mr Molotov himself, in a 
recent speech, pointed out that 

Soviet foreign policy cannot help taking into account the 
contradictions between capitalist countries and within 
these countries. . . . It is our task to exploit these con- 
traqcictions. .. 

Neutrality in the modern world has to be examined 
against this background. And it is at once apparent 
that wherever the yearning for neutrality leads men to 
forw, ward Moscow’s plans (or Peking’s) they are in fact 
helping to shape a world in which there will be no 
room for neutrals. 


* 


Apostles of neutralism are fond of a false syllogism, 
which, pared down to essentials, runs as follows: if 
merely to be neutral helps Communism, then nations 
such as the Swiss and Swedes, which are neutral, are 
helping Communism—which is absurd. That is indeed 
absurd. But one can only construct such an argument 
by ignoring realities. One reality is that the allied 
democracies of the West have no ultimate aim that 
involves the extinction of neutrality. Another is that 
‘ela allies are not demanding that the Swiss or the 
Swedes, the Indians or the Burmese, should abandon 
neutrality. One of the most obvious contrasts between 
the Sino-Soviet “camp ” and the free world is that one 
as a “monolithic” structure of masters and satellites, 
while the other finds room for different attitudes rang- 
ing from that of the staunch ally to that of the equally 
staunch neutral. There are no neutrals behind the iron 
curtain; but there are many on this side of it. 

The contrast is indeed glaring between the Com- 
munists’ present praise of neutrality and their past 
attitude to it. Not only is Marshal Tito now fawned 
upon by the men who a year or two ago branded him 
as a British secret agent, a cannibal and a fascist, and 
besought his fellow countrymen to murder him ; the 
Swiss have undergone a no less amazing transformation. 
Two years ago the Communists were loudly deriding 
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Swiss neutrality as a capitalist fraud, and insis; ing 
that the Swiss and Swedes be belanced by “ neutral” 
Poles and Czechs in supervising the Korean armis:; 
Even India is reclassified from time to time, accordip 
to Moscow’s tactical requirements, as “ neutral 
“within the sphere of western imperialism.” ‘| 
Finns, already helpless in the Red Army’s grip, wer 
abruptly told in 1948 that their neutrality was insuf 
ficient, and bludgeoned into making a treaty with 
Russia. And the “neutral” status that Moscow now 
confers on Austria is very far‘from the. “ Swiss model,” 
In short, Communist definitions of neutrality ar 
arbitrary and variable, and a nation that seeks to satisfy 
them is setting out on a road which has no end. 


* 


Moreover, the Sino-Soviet bloc has clearly no inten- 
tion of letting the “ neutral belt ” be formed in equal 
parts on both sides of its frontiers. In Europe, the 
“belt” is planned to extend far more deeply into the 
western than into the eastern sphere ; in the Far East 
Peking derides all idea of the neutralising of Formosa, 
while urging neutrality upon the Asian democracies. 
At some stage in its campaign Moscow may’well offer 
to “neutralise” some of its European satellites ; but 
again the definition will be an arbitrary one. Obviously, 
a Poland evacuated by the Red Army (but not by 
Marshal Rokossovsky and his fellow Soviet officers in 
key posts), and released from its alliance with Russia 
(but not from the iron bonds of Communist party 
discipline and surveillance), could be held out to the 
world as a “neutral” without escaping from Soviet 
domination at all. In the satellite states there is no free 
press, no political opposition to express a wish for 
genuine neutrality. Only a Tito can make a bold break 
for independence, and the potential Titos in the satel- 
lites have, it seems, been taken care of. 

Neutrality, in fact, is a tender plant that flourishes 
only in the free world, and survives only when it can 
draw on three elements: the neutral state’s own refusal 
to offer an aggressor a cheap victory ; the tacit support 
of the allied democracies; and a geographical and 
political background that enable that particular state to 
stand apart. In Europe, Sweden, Switzerland and Jugo- 
Slavia alike have illustrated the first point, shouldering 
defence burdens rather than relying on some mystical 
immunity conferred by their freedom from alliances 
Last week, on the day that the Soviet mission to Bel- 
grade was announced, the Jugoslav defence minister 
reminded his fellow countrymen that nations “ unwil- 
ling to join any blocs” must devote extra care to 


strengthening their defences. And a neutral’s readiness 
to man its own ramparts naturally helps it to secure the 
vital, however tacit, support of other free countries. 

It may wound pride in some “neutral” countries to 
realise that their neutrality depends on that peu 
but reality cannot be shrugged off. Marshal Tito, { 
example, has every right to align himself with Ms 
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Nehru and U Nu; but he seems in danger of fatal 
lusions when he speaks, as he did on Sunday, of 
having won a new tranquillity for his country by 
“creating the third force of moral power.” It was not 


Gandhian soul-force that saw Jugoslavia through six 
years of stress to its present well deserved triumph ; 
it was Marshal Tito’s own staunchness, that of his 
nation, and the backing of an armed western world. 
And there are few Swedes who picture their country 
as fronting the eastern Goliath in a splendid vacuum. 


Today, at Moscow’s prompting, many Europeans are 
asking themselves why there should not be more 
neutrals ; a simple and attractive question at first sight, 
but one to which part of the answer has already been 
given. The rest of it may be somewhat brutal, but it 
must be said. Since the survival of the neutrals in a 
dangerous world depends so largely on the existence 
of a nucleus of vigilant allied democracies, it is a mathe- 
matical truism that their number is limited. Exactly 
how many the free allies can “ carry” cannot be calcu- 
lated, except in the ridiculous manner of a mediaeval 
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disputation: how many neutrals can balance on: the 
point of a Nato ? But it is painfully clear that in the 
present balance of affairs in Europe the free allies can- 
not afford to see any of their own number respond to 
Moscow’s siren calls. And to none of the allies does 
this apply more than to the Germans. 

Yet it applies to Germany no more than to, say, 
Britain. A glance at the map and a cursory survey of 
world relationships suffice to show that certain coun- 
tries are so crucially placed today that if they try to 
evade their share of the common task of maintaining 
freedom, the whole structure will be imperilled. If 
Germans are debarred by stern reality from sampling 
the doubtful charms of neutralism, so equally are 
Britons, and Frenchmen and Americans. It is an 
illusion to suppose that any one of these key states can 
“‘ expand the area of neutrality.” All that is open to any 
of them is, by deserting its friends in a suicidal panic, 
to wreck the defences of democracy and thus lead 
directly to a world from which neutrality would have 
vanished—together with freedom. 


South African Union, 1910-1955? 


T HE Union proclaimed in South Africa in 1910 was 
the drawing together of four political entities on 
an equal basis. These, which are today the four pro- 
vinces, agreed on their bond of union only after lengthy 
wrangling, as was natural, for they represented different 
traditions and different racial and social blends. Their 
cautious attitude towards one another was reflected in 
the Union constitution in three ways: the provision for 
testing the legality of parliamentary acts in the courts ; 
the equal representation of each province in the Senate, 
regardless of its size; and the “entrenching” of 
linguistic equality and of the Cape non-European vote, 
which were not to be altered except by a two-thirds 
majority of both houses of parliament sitting together. 
In a few short weeks, Mr Strydom’s government has 
assailed all three. Has he thereby brought the Union to 
the point of no return ? 

Last month the Nationalists secured parliamentary 
approval of a bill to change the procedure and composi- 
tion of the appellate division of the Supreme Court, 
which had invalidated earlier attempts to remove Cape 
Coloured voters from the common electoral roll. Last 
week Mr Strydom introduced a new bill designed to 
pack the Senate so as to ensure him his two-thirds 
majority. If this becomes law, the Nationalists, who 
are in office on a minority vote, could probably count 
on 8I votes in an almost doubled Senate of 89. Thus 
the judiciary, the provinces’ equal status in the Senate, 
and the entrenched clauses of the constitution are all to 
be swept aside. 


Constitutions themselves are not sacrosanct ; but the 
procedure for amending them can be, and in South 
Africa the case for regarding it as such is strong. It is 
a Union not only of four formerly separate provinces, 
but also of five major racial groups. There can be no 
comparison between Mr Strydom’s present tactics and, 
say, the Liberals’ threat to swamp the House of Lords 
in 1911. The Nationalists are not overawing an 
unrepresentative and obstructive upper house. They 
are seeking to perpetuate the dominance in South Africa 
of a single party supported only by a bare half of the 
white electorate. 


The aims of the Nationalists were simply and clearly 
expressed by Dr Malan the very day he took office 
after his electoral victory in 1948. He told a Pretoria 
audience that 


Today South Africa belongs to us once more. For the 
first time since union, South Africa is our own. May 
God grant that it will always remain our own. 


“Us” did not refer to the people of the Union, but to 
the Afrikaner Volk; and specifically to those who 
rejected Smut’s ideal of a truly united nation in favour 
of a narrowly conceived racial dominance. Mr Strydom 
is now moving rapidly to transform Dr Malan’s pious 
hope into an impregnable stronghold. Once the consti- 
tution has at last been undermined, what will stand in 
his way when he goes on to deal first with the Cape 
Coloured franchise, then with the representation of 
Africans by elected white members of the Assembly, 
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and, in due time, with the Crown, the Commonwealth 
link, and the equality of the Union’s two languages ? 

Would even that be the end of Mr Strydom’s road ? 
What kind of an ultimate republic is really envisaged 
by the extremist wing of the Nationalist Party, which, 
since Dr Malan’s departure from the scene, has come 
strongly to the fore? Mr Strydom has assured the 
country that his aims are democratic and designed to 
emphasise the “ sovereignty of parliament.” But his 
interpretation of this phrase to cover manipulation of 
the courts and sapping of the constitution does not 
inspire confidence in his promises either among non- 
Nationalist Afrikaners, of whom there are, it must not 
be forgotten, several hundred thousand, or among South 
Africans of British origin, Jews, Indians, Coloureds or 
Africans, groups each of which can now see its turn 
approaching. 

Those Nationalist leaders who did command more 
widespread confidence by their conservatism and blunt 
common sense have been eclipsed by the extremists, or, 
like the respected and now embittered former Finance 
Minister, Mr Havenga, they have retired. The “grey 
eminence ” of the extremists, Dr Verwoerd, the master 
mind behind the policy of apartheid, has risen to the 
heights of power ; and it seems that he can count on 
the new man in the cabinet, Mr de Klerk, the prime 
minister’s brother-in-law, whose doctrinaire views on 
the industrial application of apartheid have shaken even 

number of his own colleagues. Men are recalling the 
draft republican constitution once prepared by the 
Nationalists, which envisaged permanent one-party rule 
on totalitarian lines. This document has been dis- 
avowed ; but the memories remain. And there is very 
little evidence that the catastrophic economic implica- 
tions of undiluted apartheid are appreciated by the 
extremists any more than its explosive racial 
significance. 


* 


The Afrikaners have qualities that have produced 
statesmen and personalities admired the world over. 
They have traditions of independence and sturdy 
energy, of respect for law and for integrity in their 
leaders, which are not compatible with totalitarian 
ideologies. For that reason alone it has been possible 
to hope, despite all, that the fatal consequences of the 
policies the Nationalists have pursued in recent years 
would come home to them before it was. too late. But 
has not time nearly run out ? If the Senate dissolution 
bill becomes law this year, will not the great and 
imaginative experiment of 1910 have utterly failed ? 

The criticisms that Mr Strydom’s latest manceuvres 
have evoked in the British press have already met the 
inevitable countercharge of British meddling in the 
Union’s internal affairs. But there is no desire in this 
country to impugn South Africa’s sovereignty. The 
British people are, of course, linked with South Africa 
(as to Canada or Australia) by countless ties of family 
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and friendship, as well as by membership of :he 


Commonwealth. _ But South Africa is also—as :he 
Nationalist leaders consistently point out—a memb«+ of 
the fellowship of western nations. It cannot expec: to 
escape criticism when it falls so far behind the stand 2; ds 
of democratic liberty that the West seeks to defend [f 
it slips over the brink into authoritarianism, it \;\| 
not merely strain the Commonwealth concept to s» \p- 
ping point, but isolate itself from the western worl. to 
which it is already an increasing embarrassment. 
In this moment of crisis it is the whole white po; 
tion of the Union who, because they have the suffr.ge 


must accept all the responsibility. They may yet m.| 


e 
it clear at last to the extremists that theirs is not the wil] 
of the people. There is a glimmer of hope in the fact 
that a group of university professors, all avowed 
Nationalists, have called upon the government to recon- 
sider its threat to the Senate. But unless such voices 
are heeded in time, it is grimly evident that the South 


Africa conceived in 1910 is indeed to be no more 
political forces in Natal that are already arguing th 
compact of 1910 has been broken seem unlikely t 
this argument to the extreme logic of secession 
Nevertheless, if Nationalist extremism takes 
course, the South Africa of 1956 will no longer be 
union, but a very different political entity—one in | 
all but one of the component human groups are st 
of every constitutional protection and left at the n 
of men who have already shown themselves amply 
capable of arbitrary acts. 





Wine Drinking 


| 
| 
] 

Wine is enjoyed by gentlemen, and it is a theme for the | 
pens. It has interested poets in all ages, and suggested | 
many agreeable books. The use of wine, however . | 
is little noticed by Sir Emerson Tennent, and his book i} 
much more fiscal than bacchanal, and treats more || 
of the effects of a tax in filling the national coffers than 
of the physiological effects of wine-drinking on health o: 
disease. Sir Emerson was a member of the committe: 
which inquired into the wine duties, and he made good 
use of the opportunity to get together some information. 

. . The great conclusion to which he comes is, that 
a duty of about 5s. per gallon is the most favourable both 
for consumption and revenue ; and as this is about th: 
present duty, if his narrow view of the question embra: 
the whole, the wine duties must be permanently left ; | 
they are. He brings forward some. facts to prove that 
reduction of duty has not increased consumption corr¢ 
sponding to expectation, and, consequently, that the hope 
of so increasing the consumption by a large reduction o! 
duty as to enable the State, after a few years, to obtain | 
as large a revenue as at present from wine, is visionary. | 
If we could neither get as much reasonably good wine at || 
a moderate price as we require, and if the people, could 
they get it, would not drink it, as he asserts with some | 
plausibility, then there would be no chance of obtaining | 
a revenue from wine, equal to that we get at present, b) 
lowering the duty, and the Chancellor of the Excheque! 
will never make a wished-for reduction. 
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of 1955 


Comment upon the course of the 
election campaign, based partly upon 
despatches {rom correspondents in 
the constituencies, is being pre- 
sented in this special section of 
The Economist. 





Can Labour Recover ? 


E Conservatives enter the last week of the election 
ampaign as Clear favourites. It is therefore some- 
of a shock to remember that a week before the 
| election of 1951 they looked like clearer favourites 
At that time the Conservatives had a slightly larger 
the Gallup poll than they have now ; they also 


more local council seats, and could show a rather 


impressive by-election record. Yet, in the closing 
of that campaign, a surge to the left brought Labour 


hin a whisker’s breadth of victory. 
there any prospect, or fear, that there might be an 


more dramatic turn-round this time? It already 
fairly clear that Labour cannot base a recovery on 


res of the campaign so far is that the hydrogen bomb 


he “slothful peacemaker ” issue, and the national 
» issue all seem to have fallen remarkably flat. The 
e of four-power talks has helped to bundle foreign 
out of this election. Instead, the country seems to 
ed by a straight battle between a Government resting 


in its record and an Opposition relying on the swing against 
rity that has been a feature of every British 


election for the last ninety years. If this 
right reading, then there are two questions to which 
vughtful ferret in the constituencies should try to 
inswers this week-end. They are whether the 
| for a swing against the Government does seem 
( among the part of the electorate that has already 
invassed ; and whether Labour is in any fit state to 
whole of its potential vote to the polls. To these 
the observer can give only impressionistic answers. 
‘npressionistic answer to the first question—it is 
that will shock Conservative supporters into the 

' conclusion that there is no gratitude in politics— 
( the potential for a Labour victory probably does 
Conservative candidates in every area say that many 


the 14 million people who voted Labour in 1951 ought 


ory this time ; but Conservative canvassers seem 


having extraordinary difficulty in finding them. Indeed 


vem to be finding indications that a few hundred 
ds of those who voted Conservative in 1951 on the 
‘te rebound from Labour shortages, and a few tens 
sands of others who are distressed by pig prices or 
ther peculiar issue, could be induced either to 
| to Labour or to abstain. In: addition, there is a 
‘al anti-cost-of-living vote which always goes against 
vernment of the day. But, so far, this bleak prospect 


unearthed by Tory canvassers is outweighed by an even 
bleaker lesson learned by Labour canvassers, and one that 
was already obvious from both the public opinion polls 
and the results of the local elections. 

While the chief difficulty of Tory candidates is that of 
hunting the converts, the chief headache for Labour candi- 
dates is the apathy of the semi-faithful. It is already clear 
that a large number of people who usually vote Labour 
at local elections did not bother to turn up to vote at them 
last week ; if it is assumed that traditional Labour voters 
at general elections contain an even higher proportion of 
potential lazybones, then the Tories could poll a reduced 
vote next week and still be returned to office with a very 
considerable majority. The same danger for Labour is 
spotlighted by the public opinion polls. Compared with 
1951 not many Labour voters seem to have swung to the 
Tories ; but since—for the first time—they do not really 
believe that a Tory Government spells irredeemable 
disaster for the working class, many may have relapsed 
into the category of “don’t knows” or “don’t really 


cares.” 
= 


One suspects that it is to these people that Labour 
propaganda will be principally beamed in this last week. 
Indeed, the switch of emphasis has already started. Labour 
foreign policy has now been relegated into propaga- 
tion of the slogan “ Trust Mr Attlee ”—a campaign, inci- 
dentally, in which it is having more than usual difficulty 
in hiring poster sites from Tory site-owners. Its main 
punch is: now reserved for issues of bread and margarine, 
and it was to these that Labour this week devoted the first 
successful television programme of this campaign. For a 
quarter of an hour on Monday evening Dr Edith 
Summerskill and Mr Harold Wilson sat side by side, for 
all the world like each other’s old Dutch, whining at the 
mass audience. It was an extraordinarily effective whine, 
however much it may have driven politically-conscious 
people (of both parties) into excesses of irritation or 
hilarity—and however peculiar may have been some of the 
statistics which they deployed. It was almost certainly 
more effective, for its purpose, than the sweet reason of 
the four Conservative Ministers’ televised press conferen®e 
on the following day. The purpose, of course, was to whip 
up enthusiasm among the faithful. 

Even if some impression can be made by propaganda of 
this sort, and can be consolidated, however, the task of 
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bringing out the vote will lie with the local Labour party 
organisations ; and on this score Transport House has 
increasing reason to feel worried. Labour started on this 
summer election with certain obvious advantages. The 
electoral register is more up-to-date than it was in October, 
1951, and this reduces the Tories’ advantage from their 
greater efficiency in tracking down “ removals ” and organis- 
ing postal votes. The Tories will have more voters away 
on holidays. Labour has been able to get its canvass up-to- 
date in the local elections, but the Conservatives do not 
fight local elections in all areas as a party organisation. 

Yet, despite these advantages, the Labour organisation 
seems to be limping more painfully than it did three and 
a half years ago. Partly because of this, though partly also 
because of the television bogey, Labour has cut the number 
of its meetings much more heavily than the Tories, and 
it is also gathering smaller audiences. It is true that 
Labour offices always look understaffed at the beginning of 
a campaign, and then fill up remarkably with working 
men’s wives in the last few hectic days ; but this time, 
and in some areas, the last-minute rush of enthusiasm is 
being left very late. One generalisation, which could have 
disturbing implications for the new Parliament, is that the 
machinery in the not inconsiderable number of potential 
Labour seats with Bevanite candidates may be operating 
~ more briskly than in those that are being fought by elderly 
trade unionists. A serious situation would arise if 
Bevanites and near-Bevanites were to form a majority of 
an otherwise truncated Parliamentary Labour Party. But 
it would take a peculiar sort of swing to bring about that. 

The real question this week-end, however, is whether 
there is going to be a swing at all. Many candidates and 
agents, surprised by their failure to find either Converts or 
apostates, are prophesying a no-change election. But they 
agree that everything hinges on the turn-out. If Labour’s 
full potential strength can be mobilised next Thursday, 
then a Labour victory is still entirely possible. It is not 
easy to believe that any swing against the Tories can go 
far enough to give Mr Attlee a really comfortable majority ; 
but, at this juncture, a Labour Government with a small 
majority would be a much greater tragedy than a Labour 
Government with a large one. 

On the other hand, if—as many observers believe is 
possible—several hundred thousand Labour supporters 
should stay away from the polls next Thursday, then a 
Tory victory could rise to apparently landslide proportions. 
(The Tory central office must be hoping for a second may- 
time blizzard, but timed for May 26th only.) A note at 
the bottom of the next page discusses the Tory majority 
that might be achieved if this week’s News Chronicle 
Gallup poll proved to be an accurate forecast of next week’s 
voting pattern. An especial hazard of this inevitably 
hazardous calculation is that the poll suggests that 
public opinion may now be in what might be called 
the Tories’ “ snowball area.” If public. opinion should 
divide next week as the pollsters think it is divided now, 
and if in addition one or two out of every hundred Labour 
voters stayed away from the polls, then the Tories could 
easily surge up to and well beyond the “landslide” 
wajority of 148 over all other parties which Labour secured 
in 1945. But it would be a landslide based not upon a 
widespread enthusiasm to vote Conservative, but upon a 
widespread apathy about voting Labour. And it would 
therefore be a strangely uncomfortable landslide, not least 
for the Government itself. 
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Borough Results Under the Microscope 


HE main interest in the results of local elections }\¢<— 

perhaps rather sadly for local democracy—in the 
pointers that they may provide to the result of the general 
election next week. There are two ways of looking at these 
results, from what might be called the “ optimistic Con- 
servative ” and the “ optimistic Labour ” angles. 


Conservative optimism is based on the fact that Labour 
suffered more than 350 net losses in the borough elections 
and more than 300 net losses in the urban district coun- 
cils last week, and that these were slightly above the 
“bogey score” which the Conservative central office had 
expected to achieve. The extent to which they were above 
the bogey score can best be shown in the borough election 
returns ; since electors here get a chance to vote every 
year (although not, of course, for the same councillors), 
comparison can be made not only with the Labour gains 
in the Tories’ very bad year of 1952—the gains that the 
party was defending this time—but also with more recent 
experience. The measure of the Tories’ success above 
expectations is that Labour this year returned 88 fewer 
borough councillors than in 1953 and 86 fewer than in 
1954. In other words, and on the face of the matter, the 
Tories now seem to be more popular than at any other 
period during their tenure of office. Moreover, the gains 
were made in some of the right places. More than two- 
thirds (59 out of 86) of the seats which Labour lost this 
week but won in 1954 were in what might be called the 
“light industrial” areis. Regionally, the left’s decline was 
marked in Lancashire (32 seats), Greater London (23), and 
the West Midlands (14) ; in one area only, the south-west, 
has Labour advanced (by 13 seats) between 1954 and 1955. 


* 


Labour’s optimism is based on a different, but possibly 
equally justified, set of calculations. For the bald fact 1s 
that although Labour did worse last week than in any of 
the last three years, it did better than in any year between 
1946 and 1951. The party is undoubtedly right in saying 
that the fact that a town like Reading has returned a Tory 
council does not necessarily mean that it is going to return 
a Tory MP; the pattern of Labour representation on 
councils up and down the country shows clearly that a 
large number of Labour supporters do not turn out to vote 
at local elections. The only proper comparison, says 
Labour, is between the borough election results in one 
general election year and those in another. 


If this comparison is to be made, Labour admits, 195! 
must be ruled out ; for in that year public opinion changed 
drastically—against the Tories—between the borough 
elections in May and the parliamentary in October. But 
in 1950 the period between the two elections was only ten 
weeks, during which opinion changed little ; according 
the Gallup poll the Labour lead in fact increased slig tly, 
from 13 to 3 per cent. Thus in the municipal elections of 
May, 1950, Labour’s position was at least as strong 3s 1 
had been when, in February, it won a House of Commons 
majority of six seats. And herein lies Labour’s great 
talking point. In those 1956 municipals, 1,096 Labour 
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councillors were returned ; in the elections last week, 1,275 
were successful. Of these, 923 may be written off as safe 
seats. xcept in a Tory landslide like 1947 or 1951. Among 


the others Labour representation has almost exactly 
doubled, from 171 seats in 1950 to 341 in 1955. There 
was no increase in Greater London and not much in the 
Midlands ; elsewhere every part of the country shared in 
it, although it was proportionately greatest in the south— 


and especially in the more conservative boroughs. 

But this regional analysis is of less interest than hard 
electoral harbingers. How has Labour fared in those 
marginal parliamentary constituencies (about two-thirds of 
the total number) which contain, or are themselves con- 
tained, within English or Welsh boroughs? There are 
38 “two per cent marginal ” parliamentary constituencies* 
in which borough elections took place last week. More 
Labour councillors than in 1950 were elected last week in 
23 of these constituencies ; fewer in ten; and the same 
number in five. Altogether Labour won 163 borough 
seats in these areas last week, compared with 128 in 19§0. 
In seven of the constituencies Labour gained three or more 
borough seats compared with 1950, and in only one were 
three seats lost. Moreover the Labour gains were rather 
more marked in Conservative-held parliamentary consti- 


tuencies. In particular, contrary to the impression that 


* Technically, there were “2 per cent marginals” in the elec- 
tion of 1950; but the situation is little changed if one takes the 
“2 per cent marginals” of 1951. 

































Polls and Prophets 


The Gallup Poll published by the News Chronicle 

Thursday used three methods of assessing voting 
intentions. Method A assumes that the people 
who told the pollsters that they “don’t know” 
how they will vote will be those who will in fact 
abstain on May 26th. Method B redistributes the 
votes of the “ don’t knows ” according to their prefer- 
ences when pressed for an answer. Method C (which 
proved a remarkably accurate indicator as between the 
main parties in 1951) shows answers to the question 
“Which party do you think is best for people like 
yourself?” The answers given this week were: 


Con Lab Lib and others 
Method A ... 50} 47 23 
MethodB ... 484 47 43 
Method C ... 46 464 73 


Because many Labour votes run to waste piling up 
huge majorities in mining and other purely working- 
class areas, the party appears to need a majority of 
more than 2 per cent in votes cast before it can secure 
i a of seats in the House. All the answers 

en to the Gallup Poll this week therefore suggest 

a a ( vonservative victory on May 26th. The table below 

ws the size of Conservative majorities which they 

Suggest, using (1) a calculation derived from the 

‘swing” the Conservatives needed to win the most 

mat ginal Labour seats in 1951; and (2) the “cube 

law,” first resurrected by The Economist in 1950, 

ae to which seats are likely to be divided in 

proportion A’:B’ if votes dre divided in the pro- 

port ion A:B (after making an adjustment for the 
wastage of Labour votes in the mining areas): 

Tory Majorities Suggested by 

Latest Gallup Poll 
Method Method Method 


“ ° A B Cc 
Swing” Calculation 100 70 30 
“Cube Law” Calcu- 
Natit i. ceiys eect ees 116 80 40 
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has been fostered by changes in control in the councils, a 
good case can be made out for saying that Labour should 
feel moderately cheered by the results last week in the 
marginal Conservative parliamentary seats of Darlington, 
Peterborough, Yarmouth and York. 

Which of these two ways of looking at the results is the 
right one ? If the Labour way is right, then not merely 
the Gallup polls but also the trend shown in by-elections 
are false indications of the extent to which Labour will 
be able to mobilise support at next week’s general election. 
From 1945 to 1952 borough results and Gallup polls 
showed quite a close correlation ; Labour won more than 
1,500 municipal seats when it had a 6 per cent lead on 
the poll, between 1,000 and 1,100 when its lead was 2 or 
3 per cent, and only 800 when it was said to be 10 per cent 
behind the Conservatives. But ever since 1952 the Labour 
party has done much better in municipal elections than the 
Gallup polls would (on the above basis) have suggested. 

One suspects that the answer may be that while Labour 
was in office most convinced Tories bustled to vote at 
local elections, in grim determination to “ turn the rascals 
out”; since the present Government has been in office, 
the grimness may have faded in much the same way as 
apathy has always ruled among so many Labour supporters. 
This reading seems to be confirmed by the fact that there 
has been a sharp drop in turn-out since 1952. If this is 
the real picture, then the Tories may be right in saying 
that the really significant feature last week was the decline 
in the Labour vote compared with 1954. For Labour 
apathy on May 26th is the Tories’ brightest hope. 


Press on its Best Behaviour 


0 far the handling of the election by the newspapeg 
S seems to be almost everything professional decorum 
could wish. There have been no scares, sensations or 
slozans—and almost no stories ; to cap all, the Daily Mirror 
has given advance notice that it will not pull a Whose- 
Finger-on-the-H-Bomb stunt at the last minute. The 
sarcasm with which it put the fears of the politicians to 
rest is .one reflection of the feeling of the press that the 
campaign is dull and devoid of human interest. Editors 
have gladly turned the election off the front page for top 
level talks or boxing. The right wing press has found Mr 
Bevan’s speeches useful, not simply as an awful warning, 
but as a necessary condiment. 

In the process of weighing up the two parties the press 
has found it difficult to give a lead, perhaps because it 
already accepts the view that the public’s mind is virtually 
made up. Some of the papers have failed to make up 
theirs: the Observer has decided it never will, the News 
Chronicle backs the Liberals where they stand but has not 
suggested how people should vote where they do not, the 
Daily Mirror is—nominally—keeping its advice to those 
about to vote till election eve. Journalists have tried hard, 
but their efforts have left a sufficiently palpable air of 
unreality for some Labour organisers, anxious to have the 
populace whipped up to a pitch of excitement to ensure 
a good turn-out, to complain of a press “plot” to 
ensure just the reverse. But if there is any such plot, the 
Daily Herald must be in it. 
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The Marginal Constituencies—II. 


OMINATIONS closed on Monday, and they included 
no surprises. Every one of the 630 constituencies is 
being contested. Conservatives and their allies are fighting 
624 seats, standing aside only for five Liberals and for an 
Independent in Pembroke. Labour is fighting 620, stand- 
ing aside only for the Speaker and in Northern Ireland. 
There are 110 Liberals (one more than in 1951), 17 Com- 
munists, and 38 Nationalists or Independents. 

Analysis of the nominations suggests that although the 
re-shuffle of Liberal candidatures probably tends to hurt 
the Conservatives, it does not do so by more than the 
boundary changes probably help them. The result of the 
election should therefore depend directly on the swing as 
between the main parties—and also, of course, on the extent 
to which each manages to coax its traditional supporters 
to the polls. In editing the second of the series of corres- 
pondents’ or informants’ reports from the different battle 
areas, published below, the same convention has been 
adopted as last week. The seats which might change hands 
as a result of a swing of 2 per cent or less between the 


main parties are printed in bold type whenever they are 
first mentioned. 


The County Palatine 


EARLY a quarter of the really marginal seats in Britain 

lie within the county of Lancashire. They can most 

conveniently be considered as belonging to Liverpool, 
Manchester or the rest. 

Liverpool was the only borough in which Labour gained 

control of a previously Conservative council last Thursday ; 


but the gain was due to a peculiar pattern of retirements 


among the councillors and was not a sign of a swing to the 
left. The most important question here for May 26th is 
the effect of boundary changes. These have made it pro- 
bable that the Conservatives will lose Liverpool (West 
Derby), which the youthful Mr Woollam held in a memor- 
able by-election last autumn, and they have rendered 
Liverpool Walton (Conservative majority 3,752 in 1951) 
very marginal ; but the switch of residential areas out of 
them will probably bring Liverpool Kirkdale (Labour 
majority 758 in 1951) over to the Tory side. If there was 
a definite swing to the left Liverpool Toxteth (Conserva- 
tive majority 3,634 but slightly more proletarianised by 
boundary changes) could go Labour, but nobody really 
expects this. Just outside the city Mr Harold Wilson’s 
seat of Huyton (Labour majority 1,193) has not suffered 
or enjoyed any boundary changes, but the movement of 
population continues in Mr Wilson’s favour ; it will need a 
swing to the right for the Tories to capture it, and the 
same applies to Bootle (Labour majority 4,062 in 1951, 
but which has lost a solid Labour area). 

In Manchester the Conservatives scored four gains in 
last Thursday’s borough elections, and they may now feel 
that the re-arranged Parliamentary constituency of Man- 
chester Ardwick (Labour majority 4,418 in 1951) has been 


redistributed to within their grasp ; on the other hand ‘heir 
own marginal constituency of Manchester Blackley 
(majority 2,272) has the same boundaries as last time and 
Manchester Wythenshawe (Conservative majority 6 <66) 
has been redistributed into the marginal category. 
Outside Liverpool and Manchester the main inter::: 
Lancashire centres on five Tory, one Liberal, and ; 
Labour seats. If there is even a fractional swing to the 
left, the Conservatives could lose Bolton East (majorit; 
355), Rochdale (majority 454), Preston North (Mr. Julian 
Amery’s majority 1,108), Bury & Radcliffe (m: 
1,891), and Oldham East (majority 2,057 but with 
Liberal now intervening to split the anti-Labour vote 
Labour also has hopes of capturing Bolton West (Liberal 
majority 2,748) where Mr Arthur Holt is needling Lancas- 
trians by campaigning on an uncompremisingly free trader's 
line. Labour’s fears for losses are Preston South Mr 
Shackleton’s majority only 16), Chorley (Labour majority 
583, but with boundary changes whose effect is in dispute), 
Stalybridge and Hyde (a textile Constituency in North 
Cheshire, with a Labour majority of 298), Rossendale ‘Mr 
Anthony Greenwood’s majority 1,670), Eccles (majority 
2,611) and Accrington (majority 2,191). The new seat of 


m 
eae & *< 


‘Blackburn seems fairly safe for Mrs Barbara Castle ; 


although Mr Assheton’s former Conservative seat of Black- 
burn West has been redistributed into the constituency, it 
has left its Conservative environs in a county constituency 
outside. Mr Hervey Rhodes’s former marginal Labour 
seat of Ashton-under-Lyne has been made safer by 
redistribution. 

If Lancashire thinks next week what the Gallup pol! says 
that the country thought this week, the Tories can expect 
to gain six of the seven Labour seats set down in bold type 
above (the exception being Mr Wilson’s Huyton) ; but they 
might still lose Liverpool (West Derby). But is Lancashire 
thinking about something else—and in particular about 
cotton ? Reports from the spot suggest: 

(1) Some Tory candidates whose previous campaigns 
have been largely financed by contributions from mill 
owners have been very rudely rebuffed this time ; this has 
disturbed them, but it is not very likely that the owners are 
going to vote Labour out of spite. The men seem to be 
much less brassy than the owners, and Tory candidates 
report surprisingly well-attended meetings with no heckling 
in the towns. In the country districts, however, they have 
found cause for the pessimism which is their natural bent. 
They say that they are going to lose votes among the fairly 
substantial number of Lancastrians who supplement their 
earnings by small scale farming with chickens and pigs, 
a result of lower egg and pork prices. 

(2) The local elections were moderately cheering for the 
Tories. Up to 19§1 local elections in Lancashire to'd 4 
story of remarkable stability, with much heavier polls ‘an 
was common in other parts of the country. Then, in 1°52; 
the Tories had a very bad year indeed. Last week in Lanca- 
shire, as distinct from the rest of the country, the Tories 
pretty well climbed back to their pre-1952 position— 
although on lower polls than usual. There is some reason 
to suppose that a majority of those who stayed away {10m 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


icFc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, Or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—* Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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OMETIMES placid, often savage— heat is 
S vital to industry. Equally vital is its control. 
But Asbestos does more than control: it con- 
serves and exploits. . . . It protects men and their 
buildings from fire, helps warm their rooms, 
saves their fuel, insulates their factories, starts 
and stops their lorries and buses. Asbestos is 
Master of Heat and Friction. Let us tell you many 


ways in which Asbestos can be your servant. 
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the polls last week, but who may come back to them on 
May 26th, were Labour supporters. 

For these reasons Tory MPs in Lancashire are less 
inclined to forecast widespread losses than they were two 
weeks ago ; but they are also less sanguine about widespread 
gains than those who look at public opinion polls in other 
parts of the country. 


Stonewalling in Yorkshire 


F the considered views of the more stolid party organisers 
] in Yorkshire are to be relied on, there will be little 
change in the electoral map of the Ridings after the election 
—other than the changed frontiers imposed by the Boundary 
Commission. The contrast between the Tory dales suburbs 
and spas and the Labour mining and industrial towns will 
persist. There are no regional issues to upset calculations ; 
Yorkshire will vote as the nation votes on national—which 
means domestic—issues. Of the 56 seats (compared with 
58 in 1951) perhaps 15 can be described as marginal, but 
the realistic hopes of the two parties are concentrated on 
seven or eight. Labour firmly believes that it can win 
Doncaster, held by 384 votes by Mr Barber in 1951, and 
York, held by Sir Harry Hylton-Foster by 921. Mr Gunter, 
who was Labour MP for Doncaster until his defeat at the 
last election, is standing again ; and he has worked hard with 
union help among the railwaymen. The Conservatives may 
be more worried about this seat than they are about York, 
but they think they can keep it. They also say that they 
can win Brighouse and Spenborough—held by Labour 
with a majority of 2,277 in 1951, but by only 437 in a by- 
election in 1950—as well as Keighley. The last named 
seems to be out of their reach ; Labour held Keighley by 
2,448 in 1951, but by §,581 in 19§0 when a Liberal stood— 
and this time a Liberal is standing again. Conservative 
hopes in Halifax, where the Foreign Secretary’s son is 
fighting a Labour majority of only 763, are brighter. 

The Tories are also hoping to unseat Mr Douglas 
Houghton at Sowerby; but though his majority is only 
1,648 the failure to endorse a joint candidate with the 
Liberals, despite long negotiations, has disappointed them 
greatly. In their own seat of Pudsey, too, the Tories feel 
frustrated by the appearance of a Liberal candidate: they 
held the seat in 1951 by 3,356 when no Liberal contested, 
but in 1950 by only 64 in a three-cornered fight. Against 
this, Shipley (majority 1,503 in 1951 in a three-cornered 
fight) must have been made safer for them by the dis- 
appearance of a Liberal this time. 

Boundary changes have confused the battle in the four 
big cities, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield and Hull. Leeds and 
Sheffield have each lost a division, a loss which must be 
borne in each case by Labour. In Bradford the old Labour 
central division has been renamed Bradford West, and 
given an unwelcome Tory ward as a christening present, 
just conceivably Labour could lose it and capture the Tories’ 
Bradford North, in exchange. By coincidence an exactly 
similar situation, as between a new (and presumably Labour) 
West division and a new (and at present Tory) North divi- 
sion, has occurred in Hull. In Leeds, Mr Osbert Peake and 
Mr Kaberry will surely succeed in their reorganised divi- 
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sions, now named North-East and North-West, but Tory 
hopes of unseating Mr Healey in the new Leeds East, are 
probably premature ; in his old division he had a majority of 
only 3,400, but now expects to increase it. A swing of 3 per 
cent would probably be needed to justify the rather glisten- 
ing Tory hopes in these cities—which are to gain nine seats 
to Labour’s ten, in place of seven to Labour’s fifteen in 
1951. With party organisers on both sides reporting no 
signs of any extensive conversions, boundary changes alone 
could not bring this about. 


Stable Scotland 


ee divided its favours with tidy impartiality 
in 1951. It returned 35 Labour MPs, 35 Conserva- 
tive and Unionists, and Mr Grimond from Orkney where 
they like to be odd man in. They also like to be odd man in 
in the Western Isles, where they vote for Mr Malcolm Mac- 
millan rather than for his Labour Party ; although electoral 
arithmetic says that this is a marginal seat, the islanders 
are likely to vote for him again. 

The general impression upon the visitor to Scot- 
land is one of surprisingly well-attended meetings, and of 
equally surprising stability of opinion—except where 
the Boundary Commissioners have sown disruption. 
In Edinburgh there are four Tory strongholds and one 
Labour one ; but Labour is probably secure enough in the 
two marginals—in Edinburgh Central because of redistri- 
bution, and in Edinburgh Leith because of a very 
public quarrel between Liberal Nationals and Unionists, 
which has led to Sir Andrew Murray standing as an Inde- 
pendent against the official Unionist candidate. He is carry- 
ing on an admirably folksy campaign, and seems bound 
to split the anti-Labour vote up the middle. In the Low- 
lands, Labour has hopes of recapturing Berwick and East 
Lothian which it lost in 1951; but, although it has 
a good candidate, he will need a 3 per cent national swing 
to get him in. No other rural Lowland seat is in doubt 
except Lanark, where the Bevanite, Mr John Mackie— 
one of the only four or five Bevanite candidates in the whole 
of Scotland—is challenging the Master of Lauderdale, with 
his 1,793 majority. The rest of Lanarkshire is industrial 
and safely Labour, apart from Rutherglen which the 
Conservatives won by 352 in 1951 and which is likely to 
go as the nation goes. A 3 per cent swing against Labour 
could oust Mr MacPherson from Stirling and Falkirk, and 
it would also bring Dunbartonshire West and Central 
Ayrshire to the Tories ; while on the other side a 4 per cent 
swing could defeat the Liberal National, Mr John Maclay, in 
West Renfrew, where there is reported to be great local 
indignation about the Government’s closing down of the 
Renfrew Maintenance Base. An illustrious casualty of 
a 4 per cent swing against Labour would be Mr John 
Strachey at Dundee West, but this is not really likely to 
happen in spite of Communist intervention against him. 
Nor can the Liberals be very sanguine of recapturing 
Roxburgh and Selkirk (which they lost to the Conserva- 
tives by 829 in 1951); boundary changes here are in the 
Conservatives’ favour. 

Apart from Rutherglen, therefore, the only seats 10 
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Scotland which local opinion considers to be in serious 
dancer of changing hands are in Glasgow where the 
Boundary Commissioners have drastically reshaped the 
Parlizmentary map. They have put the Conservatives on to 
the defensive. Thanks to their work, Colonel Hutchinson 
will be very hard put to it to retain Glasgow (Scotstoun), 
even although Labour has made the mistake of putting 
up a very left-wing Welshman who has given some offence 
to local Catholic opinion. Next door another Conserva- 
tive. Mr Nixon Browne, is quite likely to be ousted from 
Glasgow (Craigton) ; this is in effect a rather more working 
class version of the old Glasgow (Govan), a name that has 
now been handed on to a safe Labour seat carved out of the 
old Glasgow (Tradeston). It is possible that the Conserva- 
tives may offset losses in these two. seats by regaining 
Glasgow (Provan), formerly called Glasgow (Camlachie), 
and Mr Walter Elliot’s former marginal seat at Glasgow 
(Kelvingrove) has now been made safe by boundary 
changes. But an important feature of the Scottish political 
scene is that Labour apathy seems to be less widespread than 
in England, although Labour organisation is just as bad. 
The recent local elections in Scotland suggested that 
opinion there is very stable ; certainly there was no sign 
of a swing to the right. 


The Farmers’ Vote 


NE of the features of recent reports from the constituen- 
O cies is the way in which many observers have been con- 
verted to the view that agriculture has replaced cotton as 
the most ticklish “ special issue” in this campaign. Both 
the main parties, but particularly Labour, appear convinced 
that the agriculturab vote is a vital factor in the election. 
Farmers with their families constitute at most 2 per cent 
of the electorate, and farm workers’ families—of whom even 
Labour makes much less fuss—account for a similar pro- 
portion. The farmers, however, are supposed, first, to 
wield an influence out of proportion to their numbers, and, 
secondly, to hold the balance in a number of vital seats. 

The facts about this second proposition seem to be these. 
Of the constituencies whose complexion would be changed 
by even a 4 per cent swing, 36 contain an appreciable 
rural element, and at present only 10 of these are Labour. 
Almost half of the 36 are in East Anglia and adjacent parts 
of the Midlands, where the size and strength of the farm 
workers’ unions is a special factor ; another pocket of 
marginal rural seats is to be found in Wiltshire and Somer- 
set, where there also exists a tradition of radicalism, and 
there are some in North Lancashire. But few of these 36 
seats are entirely, or even-primarily, rural. Most consist of 
an amalgam of countryside with railway centres (Grantham, 
Peterborough, Yeovil), with mining areas (Falmouth and 
Camborne, Lanark, the Wrekin), and with small industrial 
towns (Burton, Stroud). In such areas, where the industrial 
and rural votes are roughly in balance, it is Labour’s hope 
to seduce a vital fraction of farmers’ votes. 

They may do so ; but, from past history, their prospects 
of dramatic progress cannot be rated very highly. 
Farmers are far from being monolithically Conservative, 
since many of the smaller and poorer ones already vote 
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Labour, which explains why a marginal farming area like 
Brecon and Radnor is also marginal politically. But the 
pendulum of farming opinion swings very slowly, and even a 
small counter-eddy in the urban sector would wipe out, 
in most of these constituencies, any dent that Labour’s 
persistent propaganda may have made in the farmers’ 
traditional loyalties. 


The Prospect Summarised 


Ey reports from the constituencies, published this week 
and last, all serve to emphasise that candidates and 
agents on the spot can see little sign of any major swing 
as between the main parties since 1951. This does not 
necessarily mean, however, that the state of the new Parlia- 
ment is bound to be very similar to the old. There are 
far too many marginal seats for it to be possible to make 
any such confident forecast—unless, indeed, the forecaster 
claims to know how more than ninety-nine out of every 
hundred British people are going to vote. 

On page 657 of this issue the names of the 120 most 
marginal constituencies, those that could apparently be 
captured by a 3 per cent swing either way, are set out in 
tabular form. It is hoped that this table wilt be of help 
to readers who want to try to assess the trend as the early 
results come through on the radio on Thursday night. 
Suggestions for making use of the table are discussed on 
the following page. 

There are, however, two general points that can con- 
veniently be made here. One is that if the Conservatives 
managed to achieve even a 2 per cent swing in their favour, 
they would probably get a majority of nearly a hundred 
in the House ; if Labour secured a 2 per cent swing, it 
would probably get a majority of nearly forty. A bigger 
swing would lead to proportionately even bigger majorities. 
This seems to be especially true of the Conservatives ; if 
they could thrust past a 2 per cent, and still more past a 
3 per cent, swing their victory would very quickly develop 
into a landslide. 

The second point is that the result of this election is 
not likely to depend solely on regional groups. Prospects for 
the farmers’ and the cotton workers’ votes have been dis- 
cussed above. Thanks partly to the activities of the boundary 
commissioners, the marginal seats are now fairly evenly 
spread across the country. For example, the table on page 
657 shows that there are fourteen Conservative seats that 
Labour could win with a swing of one per cent ; they are 
the seats that the party will have to win if it is 
to be returned to office, and are therefore perhaps 
the most critical in the country. Of these fourteen seats 
four are in agricultural or partly agricultural areas ; two are 
in Lancashire, two in Yorkshire and two in the North-East ; 
while Scotland, Wales, London, and the Midlands have one 
each. As either party presses past the point of stalemate 
towards building up a small majority, Lancashire and East 
Anglia become temporarily more important ; but they are 
never entirely predominant. The real question mark hang- 
ing over next Thursday is how the broad mass of the 
country will sway, and not how particular interests will 
cavil. 
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Straws in 


PPROXIMATELY 120 of the 630 constituencies now 
A being contested could change their allegiance as 
between the main parties as a result of a swing of 3 per 
cent either way. They are shown in the table on the 
offsite page. Just over sixty of these seats are being 
fought within the same boundaries and with the same pattern 
of candidates as last time ; they are set down in ordinary 
type in the table, and should prove to be the most sensitive 
indicators of the way in which the election is going as the 
results come through on Thursday night. The marginal 
seats in which boundaries or the pattern of candidates 
have been changed are set down in the table in italic 
type ; they have. been assigned to the different columns 
according to the best available information about their 
prospects, but they are clearly much less reliable indicators 
than the unchanged constituencies. 

In reading the different columns, it should be noted: 


(1) The fourteen “ very marginal Tory seats” set down 
in bold type in the table are the fourteen which Labour 
could capture with a one per cent swing to the left. As it 
happens, the capture of fourteen seats would bring Labour 
into exact equality with the Conservatives in the House. It 
therefore seems reasonable to assume that as these seats go, 
sc will go the nation. 


(2) Immediately below these critical fourteen seats in 
the table are shown ten “expected Conservative losses ” 
and eight “expected Labour losses” (one of them an 
expected Irish Labour loss). All of these, of course, 
are seats affected by changes in boundaries or in the pattern 
of candidatures. For what it is worth local opinion suggests 
that two of the expected changes—Leeds North East to 
the Tories and Glasgow (Govan) to Labour—are 
“inevitable changes.” All the others are uncertain changes 
(ie. if there is a swing to the right the “expected Con- 
servative losses” will not in fact occur). Allowance has 
been made jor such retention of “expected losses” in 
calculating the majorities that might be secured by 2 or 3 
per cent swings. 

(3) By the time that a dozen or so results are in, it should 
be clear whether the country is in fact swinging right or 
swinging left or standing nervously still. It should thus 
become clear whether it is on the right, left or middle three 
columns that the reader should concentrate while awaiting 
changes in control. A possible method of using the table 
is to cross off those seats in these columns that do change 
hands, and to tick those that are held. The advantages of 
this system are that there are then fewer and fewer names 
to concentrate upon as the night wears on ; and that a fair 
indication should be obtained of the majorities towards 
which either party is heading. 

(4) If some seats change hands which are not on this 
list, this will be a sign either (a) that a landslide for one or 
other party is in progress; or (b) that peculiar things are 
happening in certain areas ; or (c) that the compilers of our 
table have misread the effects of certain boundary changes. 
It is hoped that the last-named source of error has been 
kept to a reasonable minimum. In any case, bold estimates 
have seemed better than sitting on the fence. 


(5) All the constituencies set down in the table opposite 
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the Wind 


are constituencies that were represented in the old Pa:!: 
ment. In this election, however, there are 35 new name: 

the map, while 30 old constituencies have been abolished 
renamed. In our assessment that the effects of boundary 
changes and of changes in candidatures might just about 
cancel out as between the main parties, it has been assumed 
that the 35 new or renamed constituencies may split in 
Labour’s favour by 21-14, whereas the 30 abolished cor 
stituencies split in its favour by 20-10 in 1951. This i: 

very hazardous assumption, the more so because ten of th 
new or renamed constituencies that have here tentatively 
been assigned to Labour; and four of those that have tenta- 
tively been assigned to the Conservatives, are regarded as 


a 
e 


| 
New Seats Assigned to Labour | New Seats Assigned 


: : to Tories but con- 
but considered Marginal, : = 
. — sidered Margi: 


Barons Court Hull West 


Birmingham (All Saints) Leeds -East Eastleigh 
Birmingham (Selly Oak) Meriden Essex South East 
Bradford West Stroud Glasgow (Pr 
Glasgow (Craigton) Walsall South | Reading. 


marginal. The names of these marginal new or renamed 
seats are shown in the accompanying table. In addition 
to the marginal seats shown in this table and that opposite 
the Conservatives think they might win two Ulster seats 
from Irish Nationalists ; and Labour might lose Pembroke 
to an Independent, Anglesey and Merioneth to the Liberals, 
and capture Carmarthen from the Liberals. 


An Early Pointer? 


One other point seems worth making. In 1951, 360 
of the 625 results were announced on the Thursday night 
and the rest on the Friday. The first critical seat to be 
announced was Watford, a constituency which has a tradi- 
tion for being quick on the count and which may concciv- 


ably be the first critical seat to make its announcement this 
time. 


In 1951 Mr John Freeman held Watford for Labour by 
a majority of 508, in a three-cornered fight in which a 
Liberal polled 2,469 votes. This time there is no Lidcral 
candidate, and also no Mr Freeman; a straight fight 's in 
progress between Mr Bramall (Labour) and Mr farcy 
Jones (Conservative). There are no boundary changes in 
Watford ; but if the missing Liberal’s vote is redistributed 
in the same way as other missing Liberals’ votes sec! ed 
to go in the outskirts of London in 1951, then the (on 
servative might get in by a majority of about a hunc:ed. 
For this reason Watford has been marked on the tole 
Opposite as an expected Labour loss. It is, however, }<'- 
haps the most dubious seat of all in that category, and 
could be an excellent pointer to the general swing. 1‘ ' 
therefore possible that the news of how Watford as 
decided might well be the first significant indication next 
Thursday of how the country has decided too. 
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Notes of the 


Kid Gloves for Arms ? 


VERY restatement of the Soviet attitude to disarmament 
E put out during the past decade has required minute 
scrutiny. These tortuous documents (the latest is discussed 
at more length on page 678) have consistently proved to be 
masterpieces of trompe l’ail, giving at the first hasty glance 
an appearance ofereality which closer inspection reveals 
to be misleading. hus last autumn, when Vyshinsky 
heartened the United Nations Assembly by announcing that 
Russia had accepted a Franco-British text as a new basis 
for disarmament, it took a month of painful cross-examin- 
ation to make it clear that Russia had done nothing of the 
kind fect of the ingenious Soviet 


nd; and the propaganda effec 
move had by then been achieved 


Last week, the Russians did it again. But this time the 
western governments seem in no hurry to back them into 
a corner with probing questions about their nicely calcu- 
lated evasions. Moscow’s statements of May roth are to be 
left for a time to hold the world’s eyes. Is it seriously to be 
argued that to probe their cloudy depths would spoil the 
prospects for talks at the “summit”? If so, if the free 
nations feel obliged to approach those talks with sealed lips 
and a visible readiness to accept vague assurances as a sub- 
stitute for brass tacks, are they not entering upon a most 
dangerous road ? 


The Warsaw Conference 


HERE was a Surprise ending to the Warsaw conference 
| last week. Herr Grotewohl duly signed the treaty, 
largely “ cribbed ” from the North Atlantic treaty (although 
the Communists indignantly deny this) which is to be 
a new framework for the long-established military integra- 
tion of Eastern Europe. But “ the participation of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic in measures connected with the 
armed forces of the Joint Command will be examined 
later.” What was confidently expected, not least by the 
East Germans, to be the most practical outcome of the 
conference—the formal recognition of the East German 
armed forces and their integration with those of the rest 
of the bloc—has been postponed. 





One reason for this delay is that the Communists 
evidently still hope to prevent the implementation of the 
Paris agreements. “ Peaceful reunification or partition and 
remilitarisation” is the choice with which the West 
Germans are to be bombarded ; and Herr Grotewohl’s 
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Week 





speech showed that he has been authorised to redouble his 
efforts to persuade the West Germans to sit down with 
him “ at one conference table, reach an understanding, tear 
up the Paris agreements and set up 2 united, peace-lovin; 


y 


and democratic Germany.” 
A further reason for delay lies in the attitude of the 


Poles and Czechs. Although steps have been taken to 
bring them into a 
specially close relation 
with Eastern Ger- 
many (as the three 
countries most closely 
threatened by “ West 
German militarism ”) 
both, and especially 
the Poles, are evi- 
dently unenthusiastic 
about close and equal 
AS QML military co-operation 
sire Seen USTRA Teh SO Ly Y with their forme 
ACY enemies. In the Polish 
premier’s main speech 
the need to work for 
German unity was 
conspicuous by its 
absence. 
ee The satellites were 
ag ares | perhaps hardly less 
| 83 4470 COUNTRIES disturbed by _ the 
Chinese ole at 
Warsaw. General Peng categorically reaffirmed the pledge 
made by the Chinese representative at the Moscow con- 
ference last December, that China would help to repel 
any “ imperialist” aggression in Europe. This is the sort 
of help the satellites could do without. And some of them 
may well feel that their “Eastern Nato” is less a shield 
against aggression than a device for legalising and extending 
the Red Army’s grip on Eastern Europe. 


} 
4 


Deflation in Russia 


eg affairs are not the only urgent preoccupation of 
the Soviet leaders at present. Last week a first <tep 
was taken to implement the deflationary policy outlined in 
the February budget. The annual state loan was floated 
for 32,000 million roubles, about twice the amount issued 
in the last two years. Since Stalin’s death employees sad 
been required to buy bonds each year for the equivalent 
of two weeks’ wages ; now they are again to contribute 
nearly twice as much. This higher dose of forced saving 


o 
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combined with fixed prices (for the first time since 1947 


there has been no spring price reduction) will not add to 
the popularity of the new government, but it is the logical 
outcome of the decision to switch the emphasis back to 
heavy industry. Something had to be done to halt the 
inflationary pressure. 


The real solution must obviously lie in a rapid increase 
of production, After months of attention to agricultural 


pt blems, the limelight was switched this week to industry. 
At 2 special conference in Moscow, attended by the élite 
of government and party, Marshal Bulganin faced the 
crucial problem of low productivity. Having asserted that 
the current five-year plan would be exceeded, the premier 
went on to admit that in many branches of industry pro- 
ductivity was still much lower than in the West, and that 
the progress made did not. correspond to past investments 
in modern equipment. This is the eternal complaint of 
the planners ; it is particularly topical now that the Soviet 
rulers want to step up heavy industrial production— 
allowing them to “ bargain from strength ”"—without dis- 


appointing the consumer too sharply. 

As part of the same campaign Marshal Bulganin 
announced some changes in the method of planning. Two 
separate bodies will now deal with long-term blueprints 
and with the supervision of alterations of the current plan. 
Next year the Soviet Union is to launch its sixth five-year 
plan, and the problem of distribution of resources between 
heavy and light industry will certainly be in Marshal 
Bulganin’s mind during his coming discussions “at the 
summit.” 


Outlawed Union 


HERE ‘is little hope that the dock strike threatened for 
T next Monday will be averted. The deadlock remains. 
The National Association of Stevedores and Dockers say 
they will stop work on Monday unless their representatives 
sit on the local port committees and on the national joint 
council. The employers say that this is a matter for the 
unions to decide. The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union will not sit with a union that has stolen some of its 
members. But the TUC changed its mind about parleying 
with an outlaw after Mr Barrett, the NASD leader, had said 
that he was willing to talk with them. It may be that he is 
Wavering—as he is apt to do—afraid of becoming too 
notorious as a strike leader, or else afraid that in this strike 
he will not get dockers outside his union to follow him. 
But he is not playing the principal part in the present 
dispute. He is overshadowed by two lieutenants, and is 
said to be suffering from nervous debility. 

The TUC in any case, though it might secure a post- 
ponement of the fight, could not promote a compromise. 
hat would cut across the “ Bridlington agreement ” which 
forbids a union to try to establish itself (as the NASD did) 
where another union is already in possession. The TUC 
could only say that if the stevedores would honour that 
agrcement it would initiate talks with the TGWU. But 
the NASD would not agree to hand back its stolen members 
—Who form the very basis of its claim to be represénted. 
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If it does strike it can rely on a good deal of misguided 
public sympathy. 

There is unfortunately a very general impression that 
this is merely a case of a big dog trying to sit on a little one. 
The public needs to be told how the NASD behaves when 
it is represented on joint committees. On the Port of 
London Executive Committee it has time and again 
ignored joint decisions, and the same was true on the 
national joint council, before the other unions threw its 
members out last year. And if the public needs to know 
al) this, how much more do the TGWU dockers, who in 
the past have shown themselves so ready to follow the 
stevedores, even against their own interests. 


The Pastmaster’s Role 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S part in the election has been, 
for him, so modest that it can only be by a deliberate 
act of self-denial. He did not break silence until the cam- 
paign was half-run, and then he was largely content to 
underline the familiar—although not without effect. This 
was all very disappointing for the platoons of journalists, 
photographers and newsreel men who descended on Wood- 
ford last Monday night expecting to record a major oration, 
perhaps even another Fulton speech. But Sir Winston was 
not simply being contrary. There was a certain symbolism 
in his insistence that the arc lights should be switched off, 
“so that I can see my constituents.” Sir Winston’s consti- 
tutional responsibilities now are only to his constituents ; 
the lights should be on hiis successor. He may also have 
reasoned that as the electors will have Sir Anthony Eden 
as Prime Minister if the Conservatives are re-elected, the 
dogs should see the right hare. 

As a performance the Woodford speech was not among 
his best; even the cheering was ritualistic rather than 
spontaneous. But the words will not look so bad on the 
record. This election has been so devoid of personality 
that it was refreshing to find some vivid imagery. Mr Attlee 
was “a piebald” and Mr Bevan “a voluble careerist ” ; 
these epithets will stick, which is more than can be said 
for most others so far dreamed up in this campaign. Even 
a quarter-speed Sir Winston is no mean electioneer. 

But Sir Winston has not just been entering an election 
campaign ; he has been making his first speeches since retir- 
ing from the premiership. It was therefore a matter of more 
than party interest to see how he would make use of his new 
independence. The judgment must be that he was almost 
disappointingly loyal. He could, perhaps, claim that an 
election is not the right moment for any party man to shake 
a loose leg, but he is the statesman-above all others who 
could valuably have grappled with some of the “ untouch- 
ables,” like industrial relations. Instead he merely paraded 
the points in the ordinary Conservative candidate’s hand- 
book, though in more polished prose. On the greatest 
problem of all, of course, he is necessarily a prejudiced 
guide. He gave his blessing to the “ talks at the summit,” 
and his undimmed faith in the ability of statesmen to settle 
the world’s problems over a brandy may yet embarrass Sir 
Anthony. But, on this evidence, any embarrassment will be 
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the result of his enthusiasm, not of his piquant originality. 
There was no sign here that the greatest backbencher of all 
time is returning to the rebel’s fold. 


Mass Contradictions 


HE Labour party has issued two policy statements this 
T week ; one explaining to mill-owners how it would keep 
prices up, and the other explaining to consumers how it 
would keep prices down. In both cases the pretended 
remedy is a mass of controls with inevitably contradictory 
objects: bulk purchases from the Commonwealth to ensure 
that supplies are offered cheaply but no purchases from it 
if they are offered too cheaply, no rationing by price to be 
allowed but no rationing by any other means either, promises 
for action in times of scarcity and promises that there will 
be no scarcity anyway. The statements need not be sub- 
jected: to lengthy analysis here—not because of any desire to 
keep Labour’s case out of the shop window, but because it 
has become tedious to be forced by successive Labour state- 
ments into reiterating the successive, and successful, Tory 
ripostes. 

But there is a general point that deserves to be made. 
Does Labour really find it worthwhile to issue documents 
like its “ Programme for Prices” ? They are fairly lengthy 
documents and will be read only by the thoughtful. They 
are written by officials at Transport House under quite 
impossible conditions. They have to be statements of policy 
by people who are not authorised policy-makers, and who 
therefore have to wriggle pitifully in order. to avoid 
offending different party stalwarts who have differing ideas 
about what party policy is. They are thus bound to irritate 
and antagonise the only sort of people who are going to 
bother to read them. They advocate vast mechanical 
systems which almost certainly could not be set up—and 
which, if they were set up, quite certainly would not work. 
if Labour wins next week, the only effect of this latest 
document will be to provide some useful quotes for the 
Tory Speakers’ Handbook at the election after next. If 
Labour is defeated, the document will be regarded as having 
contributed its mite—admittedly it will be only a mite— 
towards losing the small “ thinkers’ ” vote. It all seems to be 
rather a waste of the time of officials who would have been 
better employed in working out new ways of presenting 
past statistics in an unfavourable light, a task which the 
Labour Research Department has so far performed with 
admirable professional cunning. 


Austrian Pitfalls 


HE Austrian State Treaty was signed in Vienna on 

May 15th, ten years after the end of the war in Europe. 
A warm, hazy glow of satisfaction naturally surrounded such 
a long-delayed step towards “ normalisation” of European 
relations, but it will not stand five minutes of unsentimental 
examination of the agreement. Mr Molotov’s comparison 
of Austria’s position with that of Switzerland is misleading. 
Austria has not only pledged itself to remain neutral, with 
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a guarantee of its inviolability to come from the pow: 


rs, 
In addition, a number of penal clauses impose limitations 
on Austria’s freedom of action. It is true the Soviet 


government agreed to drop any restriction on the si7. of 
the Austrian army and amount of its equipment, but o:her 
bans remain. Austria will not be able to protec: its 
neutrality with atomic weapons of any kind, nor with gu ded 
missiles—or even with motor torpedo boats on the Danube 
This may be magnificent Bulganin, but it is not Swi 

The same criticism may be made of the provisions a; 
an Anschluss with Germany, which make strange reading 
at a time when every country is striving to integrate with 
its neighbours, and Marshal Bulganin has just repeate at 
Warsaw that the strength of the neutralist forces in A 
“testifies to the existence of great possibilities for the 
development of co-operation among States, irrespective of 
their social structure.” © Austria is now prohibited fiom 
any step “ likely to promote, directly or indirectly,” political 
or economic union with Germany. This means that 
Austria’s internal as well as foreign policy is limited. 

For the time being, the Austrians are quite ready to accep 
these restrictions and relations between Austria and Federal 
Germany are likely to be bad enough to satisfy anyone who 
fears an Anschluss. The sixth man from Bonn made him- 
self heard to the displeasure of all last week in Vienna. 
The three western powers received a complaint about the 
disposal of the former German assets, none of which may 
be returned except to individual small owners, charities 
and the like. The Germans feel bitterly that Austria should 
treat them with at least as much generosity as ex-enemy 
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assets. They have no technical ground for protesting to 
the western powers, because the Potsdam treaty handed 
over the whole Hitlerite economic empire in centra! and 
eastern Europe to the Soviet Union, and German claims 


were renounced in the recent Paris agreement. B 
Bonn government must show that it is doing what 
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for its nationals, and industrialists themselves will un- 
doubtedly continue to try to regain their property. 
Austria, whose risky economic situation is described on 
:e 679, is in no position to offend the country with which 
it does 60 per cent of its trade, and which sends it over 
hal! its foreign tourists, But it also cannot pile up com- 
ation payments to Germans. The danger undoubtedly 
; that if there were a reversal of the present boom in 
ria, the terms of the treaty might lead the country into 

a fatal economic dependence on the Communist bloc. 


Signor Scelba Holds On 


racy’s much-heralded cabinet crisis has been postponed. 

Until after the eleventh hour it seemed almost certain 
that when Signor Scelba went last week to present his 
resignation to the new President, Signor Gronchi, he would 
be observing more than a polite formality. But the Saragat 
Socialists, who had been loudly proclaiming their determin- 
ation to desert the coalition and force the premier’s resigna- 
tion, suddenly decided that they did not, after all, want the 
responsibility of provoking a crisis just now. Signor Scelba 
was thus, with his cabinet intact, able to word his resignation 
so that the president could ‘not but decline it. Signor 
Gronchi, who is a believer in an “ opening to the Left,” 
may not have been best pleased about this ; but since the 
constitution is silent on these matters, the premier was well 
within his rights in deciding to stay put. 

But the worst of Signor Scelba’s headaches has its cause 
not in the smaller coalition parties, but in his own Christian 
Democrat party. As soon as the results of his visit to the 
President were known, the dissident group of Christian 
Democrats known as the Concentrazione met and issued a 
statement fulminating against the prime minister’s 
‘ mortifying and incredible refusal” to note the need for a 
“substantial clarification” of the political situation. The 
group’s ardour was then somewhat cooled by a sharp rap 
over the knuckles from the party leaders and a reminder 
that rebels run the risk of expulsion ; and this firmness, 
combined with some effort by Signor Scelba to meet their 
demands, should stiffen their wavering loyalty when the 
government meets parliament next week and may find itself 
faced with a no-confidence motion introduced by the 
extreme right-wing parties. But as soon as the Sicilian elec- 
tions on June §th are over, the deferred cabinet crisis is 
likely to loom up threateningly again. No obvious solution 
is in sight, for the extension of the present centre coalition 
either far to the left or to the right is likely to raise more 
problems than it settles. It is the more unfortunate that the 
prospects of the Christian Democrats becoming a united 
and cohesive party are extremely poor. 


Cacophony in Tunisia 


| ‘ is proving almost as difficult for a moderate Frenchman 
to make himself heard in Tunisia as, elsewhere, it once 
was to shout down Senator McCarthy. This week, the 
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Franco-Tunisian negotiators--two groups bent on signing 
their agreement—have resumed their work in Paris a 
fortnight before resumption was due, and a week before 
the end of the Ramadan fast, because both fear that their 
chances of success are imperilled by the sheer noisiness of 
the criticism levelled at them from both extremes. 

At the Tunisian end of the scale, the familiar denuncia- 
tions are coming from M. Salah ben Youssef, the secretary 
general of the Néo-Destour party, now in exile, who pro- 
claims from Cairo that the agreement as now drafted will 
merely confirm the imposition of French rule. At 
the French end, equally violent opposition is manifest. The 
two local senators whose name is a byword for die-hard 
colonialism—MM. Colonna and Puaux—have publicly dis- 
sociated themselves from French acts of violence against 
Frenchmen belonging to organisations which favour the 
agreement, but they have not denounced the fiery words of 
other compatriots. Violent acts continue to be perpetrated, 
and the French Resident General has had the courage to 
banish a fellow general from the territory for giving 
encouragement to French terrorists. 

Admittedly, the uneasiness of the local French popula- 
tion is not groundless. A good case for special treatment is 
being made by civil servants and railwaymen who fear for 
their okd age pensions and who are asking to be regarded 
respectively as seconded from the French metropolitan 
service and as belonging to the French national railway com- 
pany. One group of farmers in central Tunisia has asked the 
French government to buy back their lands so that they can 
buy equivalent holdings in France. 

Perspective is restored only when one learns that the 
French premier, M. Faure, has had the good sense to have 
further private talks with the Tunisian Nationalist leader, 
M. Habib Bourguiba, and that M. Bourguiba is taking part 
in the current negotiations before going home at the end 
of his term of exile. There are, on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, plenty of people who know that surrender 
to extremism would sooner or later lead to a campaign or 
campaigns as costly in terms of money and human suffering 
to Tunisians as to Frenchmen. 


Mau Mau Tires of War 


N: August, 1953, the Mau Mau leaders were brought to 
the brink of. surrendering under the former “ white 
flag ” offer ; they shied off at the last minute when a patrol 
opened fire near the place appointed for giving themselves 
up. Mr Michael Blundell has now told the Kenya legis- 
lative council that the “hard core terrorists” have been 
brought to this point again, under the new surrender offer 
which was made last January, and which was bitterly 
criticised by some Kenya Europeans. Thus the decision 
te keep the offer open for at least three months may bear 
the hoped-for fruit, and the shooting war in Kenya may 
be near its end. The terrorists have suffered heavily in 
the last few months. The spread of strong points and—to 
use the local word—*“ villagisation” among the. scattered 
vulnerable bomas of Kikuyuland have increased security 
and reduced intimidation and recruiting. Many of them 
almost certainly wish to give in while there still is a cham e 
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of exchanging penal servitude for the death sentence. Pre- 
sumably no mistakes will be made by patrols on this 
occasion, but it would be unwise to count on a substantial 
surrender. Unused to mercy or good faith themselves, the 
terrorists find it hard to believe in the government offer. 


Although the situation will be immensely improved if 
they come in—and especially if they bring Dedam Kimathi, 
the terrorist leader, with them—Kenya’s ordeal will not be 
over. A few gangs will perhaps remain, and there may be 
a problem with local banditti. If this is reduced to pro- 
portions with which the police can deal, the deadweight of 
military expenditure will be lifted from Kenya’s economy. 
But the colossal expenditure involved in running the deten- 
tion camps and speeding up the tediously—and dangerously 
—slow process of screening and rehabilitating the lightly 
infected detainees will continue. So will the cost of recon- 
struction in Kikuyuland. African political feeling, having 
lost Mau Mau as a cause, must be expected to coalesce 
round new leaders and parties. For the feeling, and the 
grievances which created it, will remain. But an end to 
murder and terror will vastly improve the atmosphere 
in which—for example—the constructive proposals of the 
long-awaited Royal Commission in East Africa can be 
discussed. 


Fish Locked Out. 


T would be interesting to know how the authors of 
Labour’s “ Programme for Prices” would solve the 
Icelandic fisheries dispute, one effect of which is to raise 
the price and lower the quality of the cod sold on the 
British market. The Government has just stated its case 
in a memorandum which is to be presented to the Council 
of Europe, and which answers an Icelandic memorandum 
to the council last year. This recalls the history of the 
dispute. In March, 1952, Iceland, without consulting the 
nations whose fishermen were affected by its decision, for- 
bade fishing within four miles of its coast, except line fishing 
by its own nationals. The British trawler owners retaliated 
by refusing the use of their landing gear for Icelandic 
fish. The Icelanders tried to circumvent this by using 
their own gear, as well as the kind offices of Mr George 
Dawson. But as the British trawler skippers and mates 
(not, the memorandum innocently says, the owners) refused 
to fish at all if this fish were distributed, the trade would 
not handle it, and the attempt had to be abandoned. 


The British Government’s case is briefly as follows: (a) 
there is no evidence that Icelandic waters were overfished, 
and if they were the remedy would be to regulate meshes 
or perhaps to close nursery grounds ; (b) any such decision 
should be agreed internationally ; (c) Iceland had no right 
to deny access to a zone beyond its territorial waters, the 
limit for which (except in Norway) Britain accepts as being 
only three miles ; (d) if Iceland had the right, to exercise it 
unilaterally was an abus de droit. 


The Government has clearly been in a dilemma. Partly 
in order to avoid offence to a Nato partner—and partly 
because it recognises that it is preposterous that private 
interests should be able to impose their private ban on 
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imports which merchants and housewives would like—it 
has tried to put some pressure on the trawler owners, But 
they refused to lift their ban even while negotiations went 
on or while the issue was referred to the International Court 
—fearing no doubt, on the precedent of the Norwegian 
case, that its decision would go against them. Short of new 
legislation to make their ban illegal, the Government 
could do no more. It has been possible, moreover, to 
avoid drastic action of any kind, since each party has 
been getting on quite well without the other. The Icelanders 
have been selling their fish, mainly to Russia and Eastern 
Europe ; and the British have not been going short because 
other supplies, mainly German, have to a large extent 
made up the gap. So it seems likely that in spite of the 
Foreign Office memorandum the affair will drag on 
indefinitely. 


The Scholarship Stakes 


HE Times Educational Supplement last week carried the 
Tae article in which its correspondent analyses the 
scholarships and exhibitions awarded by Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges according to the schools attended by 
their winners. The same four schools are in the lead as 
last year. Performance, of course, cannot be judged except 
in relation to their size ; and therefore a column has been 
added showing where possible the approximate school roll. 
But this admittedly proves very little, since the age of entry 
varies—being normally two years younger in grammar than 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS IN. 1954-55 


Approx. | Owtord -| Cam- i 
Number Colles bridge I 
of Boys er | Colleges 


Manchester G.S. (1).. | 1400 | 19 


1. | 24 43 
2. St. Paul’s (4) ....... Yea A ae 24 
3. Winchester (3)...... | 00 ts 19 
4. Bristol G.S. (2) ..... Re ee | ee ee 19 
5. Bradford (20)....... pe ee ae 18 
6. Downside (31) ...... | 450 | ee 5 | 
7. Birmingham K.E.S. (5)} 700 | et a 18 
8. Marlborough (1]).... | 780 8 | =| 16 
9. Dulwich (23) ....... 1,340 7 .) 1 
10. Christ's Hospital (9). | 830 5 9 1 i4 
Ad...: Bate TS, aus 680 7 2... 2 
12. Charterhouse (14) ... 650 5 8 | 13 
13. Clifton (10)......... 540 4 8. .4- 12 
14 i Og a oe 1,160 5 7 | 
‘Wimbledon K.G.S. .. | . 400 7 5 | ie 
15. University Coll. S.... 500 2 9 1} 
16. Ampleforth (18)..... 560 7 4 1} 
17. Canterbury K.S. (8). 540 7 4 ii 
‘|. Shrewsbury (17) .... 7 4 ll 


| 


—— 

Figures in brackets show position last year. Where two schools 
have the same number of awards, the school with the more 
scholarships, as opposed to exhibitions, has been listed first. 


in public schools—and so does the size of sixth forms. 
Another “ unfairness” which should be noted is that 10 
distinction can be made between “open” scholarships 
(fiercely competed for) and “ closed” scholarships (which 
are limited to certain kinds of candidate and sometimes to 4 
single school). Only the first 19 schools listed in the 
Educational Supplement are shown here. 
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Stuart honeysuckle motif, by courtesy of the 
Royal School of Needlework 


Sharp as a needle 


AT THE LOW pRices that housewives pay for needles, the quality 
of modern needles is something to wonder at: the finely formed 


and highly finished eye, the high polish over all, and the point, 


which has become a byword for sharpness. To produce such 


quality at such prices, needle makers use some ingenious manu- 
lacturing methods. 
Our illustration shows how needles are sharpened, They are 


fed from a hopper to a guide-wheel which rolls them across the 


concave face of a grinding wheel. At the beginning of their 
journey across the grinding wheel their ends show the circular 
cross-section of the wire they are made from. At the end of the 
journey they are as sharp as... a needle. Sharpened needles 


Abrasive and Refractory produtsty CARBORUNDUM 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY LIMITED, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 


come from this machine at the rate of 13 every second—380,000 
in a normal working day. 

Grinding wheels for needle sharpening are among the many 
specially formed wheels that cAaRBORUNDUM make for special 
purposes. Most of these special wheels do work that could be done 
by other means—but do it better, or more economically, or more 
quickly. Some of them show all three of these advantages, as the 
needle-sharpening wheel does. 

CARBORUNDUM are continually invited to co-operate in the 
development of special wheels for new uses. We are always glad 
to have opportunities of that kind for extending still further the 


usefulness of our products to industry. 
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This elementary school for over 800 pupils forms part of the 
extensive development scheme now being carried out in the 
Sheikdom of Kuwait. Other features in this scheme, for which 
Cubitts are responsible, include a nursery school for over 100 pupils, 
built on similar lines; a construction camp for 7,000 workers; a 
supervisory staff camp for 750 and a hospital, all with full 
community services. 

Cubitts’ long experience of building and civil engineering at 

home enables them to undertake important contracts abroad— 
‘invisible’ exports which add to Britain’s prosperity. 





Now, as in the past 


build for the future 
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HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE + WESTMINSTER - S.W.1 « ENGLAND - SCOTLAND « OVERSEAS 
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rhis year’s analysis is particularly interesting because it 
atrempts to compare the achievement of independent public 
-hools with that of the maintained schools. The writer 
“mates that the public schools contain only 12} per cent 
‘the boys over fifteen in both kinds of school. Yet they 
won 47 per cent of the college scholarships and exhibitions. 
Whether this proves that there is one education for the rich 
another for the poor, or merely adds to the evidence 
: home background is a dominant factor, depends on 

1 way you look at it. 
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Riots in Singapore 


"Tue sudden disintegration of law and order in Singapore 
| last week provided a severe test for Mr David Marshall’s 
Labour Front government, which is only six weeks old. 
This, no doubt, was precisely what theeriots were intended 
to do, on the assumption that the somewhat loose coalition 
of elements would promptly fall apart. This would have 
given the People’s Action Party, and particularly Mr Lee 
Kuan-yew, the chance to demonstrate the futility of 
moderate socialism and, if a resumption of official rule 
had become necessary, to take the lead as opponents of 
lonialism in defence of the idea of a “ free, independent 
non-Communist Malaya.” The attempt has failed. Mr 
Marshall took firm action ; the emergency legislation was 
\acted a fortnight after Mr Marshall had carried out 
election promise to repeal it; and the Labour Front 
government remained united. Moreover, its approval of 
the speech made by Mr Goole, the chief secretary, on the 
riots—a speech which pinned responsibility for the riots 
where it belonged—indicated that the elected and the 
ex-officio ministers were seeing eye to eye at a critical 
moment, 
This is heartening. 


The Singapore election results 
startled many people who feared that a government of the 
left would lead to irresponsibility of just this kind. The 
Communists have long been worming their way into the 
Chinese “ middle schools ”°—which give rather. elementary 
instruction to youths of the excitable age of 16 to 19 ; the 
use to which they could put their hold on the “ students ” 
was shown when the latter were driven round in lorries 
nciting the strikers to violence. However, the students 
were not the only factor, and the decision to clean the school 
management committees of Communist influences, though 
a good move if it can be carried through, is not the only 
one needed, 
i¢ Singapore trade unions, which have to tackle 
- genuine grievances, are visibly in need of overhaul ; 
weak organisation makes them an easy prey to 
exiremists such as Mr Lim Chin-siong or even to pure 
adventurers. These are reforms which Mr Marshall, who 
ilready successfully mediated in one strike, has now 
acguired the authority to tackle. He will no doubt be 
chillenged again. Four strikes continue, and Mr Lee is 
“ver enough to see that he has miscalculated and must 
‘ins another way to play on Mr Marshall’s nerves. The 
PAP is out for power and will want watching. But the 
prospects for responsible self-government in Singapore seem 
to have improved. 


Wine, Women and Expenses 


Mx visitors to China nowadays, while differing on 
other findings, seem to agree that the new masters 
of the country are austere and incorruptible ; indeed, com- 
parisons are sometimes drawn between the ascetic puritans 
of Peking and the privileged new upper classes in 
Moscow. However, the editor of the People’s Daily, the 
Chinese Pravda, sees things differently. Last week he 
devoted a leading article to flaying the many Communist 
Party functionaries who had “completely surrendered to 
capitalist ideology.” These “ degenerates and class undesir- 
ables” among the new bosses “ throw large parties .. . 
squander national construction funds on the material welfare 
of a handful of people .. . indulge in low-class recreational 
activity.” They display a “ capitalist attitude to women.” 
They “ want the best houses and the newest cars, and claim 
large reimbursements for duty tours.” Expense accounts 
are, indeed, a human problem on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain ; but it is strange to have from a Chinese Com- 
munist source an account of such a rich political pork-barrel. 
It would make grand quotation from an election platform ; 
Mr Morgan Phillips, on reading it, must regret that it is 
not the Communists that he is trying to oust from power. 


Descent from Simla 


HE results of the conference of thirteen Colombo Plan 
T countries at Simla can at best be described as incon- 
clusive. They discussed the use of foreign aid and, in 
particular, the $200 million special fund for Asia promised 
in the latest United States foreign aid programme. It had 
been hoped to draw up some kind of regional plan for the 
use of these dollars; but apparently only the Japanese 
showed any real enthusiasm for the idea. The final com- 
muniqué says flatly that “ there would be no advantage in 
having a regional organisation.” 

The Asian countries, when it comes to the pinch, prefer 
bilateral aid, despite the apparent contradiction between 
this and their frequent insistence that aid should have no 
strings attached. Indeed, it was mainly to allay Asian 
suspicions, that Mr Stassen, during his visit earlier this 
year, prevailed upon the Indian government to take the road 
that led to Simia. Some of the participants at Simla felt 
that regional planning would give India and Japan pre- 
dominant roles—-Ceylon was so opposed to Indian leader- 
ship that it did not even attend the meeting. Others 
thought they could do better with direct bilateral arrange- 
ments .with the American government. Not one of the 
governments apparently found the degree of supervision 
involved in bilateral aid agreements oppressive, which is a 
‘tribute to the tact of American officials. 

It is, nevertheless, a pity that the Simla conference has 
proved so barren. Evidently the conditions for a co-operative 
regional effort on the lines of the European-Recovery Pro- 
gramme do not yet exist ; but it is to be hoped that Wash- 
ington will not be put off by this initial lack of enthusiasm. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Cotton’s Complaint 


Sir—In your issue of May 7th your 
correspondent criticises the Manchester 
Guardian leader entitled “ A Swindle.” 
He does not seem to appreciate the facts. 

The Government has not removed the 
purchase tax from cotton textiles to the 
extent Sir Anthony Eden implied in his 
speech. The concession covers only 
furnishings, household textiles, and 
cloth sold by the yard, but when this 
same cloth is made up into dresses, 
shirts and other garments, the same rate 
of tax is levied as before. Thus little 
or no increase in the sales of clothes is 
encouraged. As most clothes are pur- 
chased ready-made the concession is 
very small; perhaps one-fifth or one- 
sixth of- cotton textiles bearing tax will 
benefit. 

Your correspondent also says that it 
is an “indefensible step” to impose 
import quotas on cheap cottons from 
abroad. This statement is too dogmatic, 
There are two sides to the question. 
Firstly, the consumer is able to pur- 
chase cheap cottons (subsidised in the 
country of origin in the case of India) 
and thus his cost of living may be 
reduced ; and secondly, the cotton in- 
dustry is on the verge of liquidation 
{mills are closing every week). The 
question is whether the cotton industry 
is to be wound up or not. If it is, then 
the Government should put forward 
practical steps to accomplish it with as 
little hardship as possible. If it is not, 
then either a tariff or quota must be 
imposed to check the import of cheap 
cloth into this country. It is estimated 
that the rate of import of Indian, 
Hong Kong and Japanese cloth nearly 
equals the country’s rate of export of 
cotton goods. The closing down of the 
cotton industry in this country should 
not be viewed lightly. It would hardly 
be practical in a time of emergency to 
depend upon getting our supplies of 
cotton goods from India and Hong 
Kong. 

Your correspondent ends by saying 
that “the very high-powered textile 
pressure group in Lancashire is finding 
it convenient to call it a swindle too.” 
How can it do otherwise when the facts 
are self-evident ?—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BRONNERT 
Altrincham, Cheshire 

{Notes in our issues of April 23rd and 
May 7th made the effect of the purchase 
tax concessions on cotton cloths perfectly 
clear. The question that The Economist 
has put is not “ whether the cotton industry 
is to be wound up or not” but whether 
Lancashire is doing all that it can to help 
itself. Until it does so, pleas for more 
protection than is granted to any other 


major British industry deserve to be 
ignored.—Epb1Tor.] 





Strikes and Stricken 


Sm—Your otherwise wholly admirable 
article of May 14th seems to miss one 
fundamental point. 


When a strike, however “ unjustified,” 
“ unofficial,” or injurious to the com- 
munity, is settled, one of the conditions 
almost invariably agreed to nowadays is 
“no victimisation.” It is as if two 
teams had merely enjoyed a fair, sport- 
ing game. And yet “ spectators” have 
been “ victimised "—by having to walk 
to work, being deprived of fuel, news- 
papers, or whatnot, or being put on 
short time, not to speak of the losses 
inflicted on despised shareholders. 
Moreover, workers who prefer to 
honour agreements made by their union 
rather than the commands of these self- 
appointed leaders often suffer “ victimi- 
sation ” in its cruellest form at the hands 
of the latter. 

Under conditions of over-full employ- 
ment the risk of demotion or loss of a 
job may not be a very severe deterrent. 
But I am sure there are thousands of 
workers who view with alarm and dis- 
gust the automatic reinstatement of the 
irresponsible agitators who have in- 
volved them in loss of money and repu- 
tation. In some cases the methods 
adopted by these people are, as you say, 
“fishy,” and their motives based on 
personal political leanings or personal 
financial advantage. They should at 
least know that if they fail they risk 
some slight personal loss or inconveni- 
ence. “No victimisation” means for 
them “heads I win, tails I don’t lose.” 

As I have no desire to attract the 
attention of these gentry, I crave your 
permission to subscribe myself— — 


: A STRICKEN 
London, E.C.2 


Plan for Kenya 


Sir—May I comment on your note of 
April 9th? First, with regard to imports 
and exports in Kenya, an authoritative 
estimate is that of imports 31 per cent 
represent capital goods, This, of course, 
would to a large extent account for the 
excess of, imports over exports. Next, 
it is not sufficiently recognised that, with 
Nairobi as the financial and commercial 
capital of East Africa and as: the head- 
quarters of organisations such as the 
East African Railways and Harbours, a 
very considerable proportion of apparent 
imports into Kenya are either for re- 
export or are for consumption by organi- 
sations such as the railways, airways, etc., 
and thus are consumed in the services 
of all the East African territories. In 
addition to this, of course, there are the 
intangibles, such as the invisible export 
represented by Kenya sourism—still con- 
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tinuing very satisfactorily—and, of 
course, the financial earnings of all those 


. interests based on Nairobi and serving 


the whole of East Africa, such as the 
insurance houses, brokers, etc. In fact, 
it is misleading to divorce the economy 
of Kenya from that of East Africa as a 
whole. 

You remark on “the heavy cost of 
triplicating so many services (notably 
education) to permit separate treatment 
for the three races.” In fact, there is no 
triplication’ of these services in any 
normal sense of that word, as the type 
of service is different for each of the 
three races. These types are determined 
very largely by the ability of the three 
main communities to pay for their ser- 
vices. The European community pays 
by far the largest share of direct taxation. 
For example, as recently stated in the 
House of Commons, for the financial 
year 1953-54 the European community 
paid 90 per cent of the £5 million ster- 
ling produced by income tax. The 
“African community produced approxi- 
mately £850,000 by direct taxation. 

Even then the European communities 
pay additional fees or taxation for the 
services they consider proper to their 
community. Fees of approximately 
£250,000 per annum are paid by Euro- 
pean parents for European education. 
For hospital services, Europeans pay a 
fairly high special tax assessed pro rata 
on incomes. It is only fair to the African 
community to point out that they support 
educational seryices to a very large extent 
through local government rating in their 
own reserved areas.—Yours faithfully, 

KENDALL WARD 
The Voice of Kenya, W.1 


Flexib'e Money in Action 


Sir—A point of some importance not 
noted in your leader of May 7th is 
the relative change in recent years in 
the proportion of bank assets held as 
investments. 

In the four years immediately precec- 


“ing the last war, investments represented 


28.9 per cent of the assets of the eleven 
largest clearing banks and during the 
1920s the proportion was even smaller. 
In the first quarter of this year the pro- 
portion of investments had risen to 35.6 
per cent. Thus the “illiquid” portion 
of bank asset structure is considerably 
more liquid than in the inter-war years. 
This has important policy implica- 
tions. The banks can regard the sale o! 
investments with greater equanimity. 1! 
the expansion of advances is to be 
checked by forces within the monetary 
system, the authorities must be prepared 
in times of boom to see gilt-edged prices 
fall to the point where the banks are 
unwilling to see book losses converted 
into actual losses any longer. ‘0 
far the authorities have shown com- 
mendable courage in their market tac- 
tics: can we be certain that they w!!! 
be prepared to let gilt-edged prices s!'p 
to the point at which the banks have 4 
positive incentive not to expand 
advances?—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.8 J. E. Swaine 
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A Theory of Foreign Policy 


iE NATURE OF POWER. 
By Louis J. Halle. 
Hart-Davis. 240 pages. 18s. 

MONG the achievements of Mr 
[\ Dean Acheson, who contributes a 

iwhtful introduction to the present 
book, was the gathering around him of 
a number of remarkable individuals as 
the “ policy planning staff” of the State 
Department. Most of these have left 
the department and the policy planning 
staff has been relegated to daily duties. 
The loss to government service has been 
the public’s gain, simce the group con- 
tained a number of individuals with an 
unusual capacity for stating and com- 
menting on the broad problems of 
foreign policy. Mr Halle lacks some- 
thing of Mr George Kennan’s insight 
into alien ways of thought and has not 
the wit that distinguished Mr C. B. 
Marshall’s little book “The Limits of 
American Foreign Policy,” which has 
unfortunately not found a publisher over 
here. But “ The Nature of Power” goes 
nearest to fulfil the lack that Mr Acheson 
says he felt so keenly in dealing with 
practical problems, that of an applicable 
body of theory. 

A theory of foreign policy must be 
based upon history, and if one’s field is 
wide the risks are the greater. Mr Halle 
may, for instance, have accepted too 
readily Mr Lippmann’s version of 
America’s reasons for entering the first 
world war and to have neglected rather 
cogent criticisms of his thesis made by 
Professor Osgood. It is more curious 
and more disturbing, since it is highly 
relevant to the application of his argu- 
ment, that he should accept altogether 
the view of contemporary China put 
forward by Professor C. P. Fitzgerald 
and apparently take no notice of the 
work done, for instance, at Harvard. 
Less important is his apparent confusion 
between the Slavophils and the Pan- 
Slavs, or his curious reference to Russia 
“returning” to the councils of Europe 
at Locarno. 

These flaws do not affect the force of 
the arguments by which Mr Halle dis- 
poses of the alternatively disastrous 
courses, for the United States, of, on the 
one hand, hemispheric isolation and, on 
the other, preventive war leading to 
world dominion. Although he reinforces 
the arguments of Mr Kennan and Mr 
Marshall on “ the disposition of nations 
when they are not disciplined by danger 
Or Dy an exceptional inspiration .. . to 
be greedy in their objectives and miserly 
in their means,” he goes further in being 
willing to argue out the implications in 
the present state of affairs. It is possible 


that he accepts the division of the world 
between American power and Russian 
power too wholeheartedly as an adequate 
description of the contemporary world 
scene. This, however, matters the less 
in that he appreciates the difference 
between American leadership in the 
defence of the free world and the use of 
that leadership as a method of enforcing 
purely American policies. Furthermore, 
he is not afraid to look both the Russian 
and the Communist challenge in the face 
and to admit that our weaknesses as 
against them are primarily internal to 
ourselves. He disposes, with quite ex- 
ceptional clarity and force, of many of 
the underlying, if concealed, presupposi- 
tions of the United States’ Far Eastern 
policy, and it is the more significant that 
the work has Mr Acheson’s endorse- 
ment. 

The price of a big turnover in the 
service of the American state is a high 
one. But it is worth reflecting that no 
similar guidance to British opinion in a 
changing world has come from any 
source as close to the point where policy 
is made as America has been given by 
Mr Halle and his former colleague. 


Almost Human Marxist 


ON ECONOMIC THEORY AND 
SOCIALISM. 

By Maurice Dobb. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
21s. 


M& MAURICE DOBB is a rare 


301 pages. 


bird; a Communist evidently 
valuing truth for itself, preferring 
rational discourse to vituperation, 


accepting the bona fides of those who 
disagree with him, and thus unusually 
qualified to interpret Communist 
thought, both as it concerns funda- 
mentals or refinements of theory and as 
it envisages practical problems, to non- 
Communist readers. The job needs 
doing. Whether Communism is envis- 
aged merely as The Enemy or as a 
system of ideas, a body of experience, 
from which the West may positively or 
negatively derive useful lessons, know- 
ledge is better than ignorance; and 
inquiry is apt to recoil baffled from the 
typical style of Communist controversy, 
which is that of an electronic brain 
selecting clichés supplied to it by a 
Yahoo. 

These collected papers, however, give 
only a tantalising hint of how well the 
job could be done. The first of Mr 
Dobb’s three sections, strictly academic, 
ranges from the early “Entrepreneur 
Myth” and “Sceptical View of Wages” 
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through successive contributions to the 
debate on economic calculation in a 
Socialist society, a sound interpreter’s 
job on “The Economic Basis of Class 
Conflict,” a valiant championship of. the 
labour theory of value against the “ sub- 
jectivists,” and an analysis of the rate of 
growth of the Russian economy, to a 
highly technical but stimulating note on 
investment in underdeveloped countries. 
The second, addressed to a lay public, 
includes lectures on Marx, Lenin and 
Shaw (Lenin’s sufferings in Siberian 
exile, hunting, skating, playing chess and 
translating “Industrial Defhocracy,” 
would make interesting reading for later 
generations of deportees), an article on 
“Full Employment and Capitalism” 
written in 1950 and reading oddly today, 
and another on historical materialism, 
again a first-rate interpreter’s job. “The 
third section contains, as the author dis- 
armingly puts it, “such shorter notes 
and reviews as seemed (rightly or 
wrongly) to be just worth including.” 
Two items revert to the calculation-in- 
a-Socialist-society controversy, another— 
which one would wish, for many reasons, 
much more substantial—deals with 
Soviet economic statistics; a review of 
Rosa Luxemburg’s “ Accumulation of 
Capital” and a note on “The Trans- 
formation Problem” are of interest only 
to the faithful. 

Mr Dobb the sceptic, asking “ What 
reality lies behind this elegant construc- 
tion, that accepted terminology ? ” per- 
forms a perenially necessary function. 
Mr Dobb the practical technician, dis- 
cussing those problems of economic 
calculation and policy which must con- 
front any public authority, Eastern or 
Western, is a constructive contributor 
to a genuine debate. Again and again, 
the Marxist approach—the long- 
neglected classical approach—illuminates 
the common problem of rational choice. 
But the social unrealism of which he 
accuses Western economists vitiates his 
own arguments no less recognisably. If 
Western economics, as plenty of non- 
Marxists would concede, abstracts 
unduly from economically relevant 
social facts, Marxist economics relies 
unduly on social fictions. Even to so 
human a Marxist as Mr Dobb, words— 
the sacrosanct Marxist words—are 
things. Externally, platonically, the con- 
tent of the expressions “class,” 
“capitalism,” “exploitation ” remains as’ 
fixed as that of the expressions “ circle,” 
“oxygen” or “acceleration.” If a 
Marxist economist—preferably Mr 
Dobb—would only be heretical enough 
to observe the contemporary world with 
a sociologically innocent eye and then to 
relate his findings to his orthodoxy, the 
vital collectivist-individualist dialogue 
might be vastly enriched. Probably, 
however, that is too much to hope for. 


J’ Accuse 


THE VERDICT OF YOU ALL. 
By Rupert Croft-Cooke. 
Secker and Warburg. 254 pages. 15s. 


NE feels that an opportunity has 
been missed in this book.- It is 
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not often that professional writers are 
sent to prison, and still rarer for ‘hem 
to serve their sentence in the frame of 
mind experienced by Mr Croft-Cooke. 
He was, he says, innocent of the crime 
of which he was convicted; he was 
charged under the Criminal Justice 
(Amendment) Act of 1885, which, for 
the first time, made “ gross indecency ” 
between adult males in private a crime. 
But, even if he had been guilty, he goes 
on to say, he would have felt no shame, 
because he considers that particular sec- 
tion of the 1885 Act monstrous and 
unfair. 

Convinced of his innocence, feeling 
no shame and with a novelist’s ability, 
Mr Croft-Cooke was thus wonderfully 
placed to give the general public a pic- 
ture of prison life from the inside. 
Unfortunately, before getting even 
nearly to the end of this book, the 
reader is likely to lose all sympathy with 
him. One can accept as true all he says 
about the foul physical conditions at 
Wormwood Scrubs and Brixton, about 
the pettiness of some prison officials, 
about the complete failure of the penal 
system—at least in those two prisons— 
to give a man any reformative training 
or to restore his self-respect. But Mr 
Croft-Cooke overwrites his “ J’Accuse” 
to such an extent that the reader eventu- 
ally comes to feel that things cannot 
really be so bad as he makes out. 

At the beginning of his book Mr 
Croft-Cooke says that he made enemies 
in his neighbourhood by his spurning of 
the conventions and his determination 
to live his own unhidebound life. To 
be unconventional does not, however, 
necessarily involve a loss of dignity. 
One cannot help feeling that if his out- 
burst against the prison system had 
been more dignified and less near- 
hysterical, it would have been infinitely 
more effective. 


La Belle Chevauchee 


THE CRECY WAR. 
By Alfred H. Burne. 
Eyre and Spottiswoede. 366 pages. 30s. 


"THIS admirable book displays mili- 
tary history at its best. It is con- 
Vincing in its broad argument and 
fascinating in its detail. Lieutenant 
Colonel Burne’s intelligent mastery of 
his sources, whose obscurity is matched 
only by their perplexing contradictions, 
is supplemented by his common sense 
and personal knowledge of the ground 
over which the campaigns and battles 
were fought. When in doubt—and in 
studying this campaign he must have 
been in doubt many times—Colonel 
Burne applied what he likes to call 
“inherent military probability,” that is 
a soldier’s common sense. It has 
served him in good stead. Some experts 
—there can only be a handful of them— 
may disagree with his conclusions, but 
their knowledge and logic would have to 
be stretched to the limit to prove him 
wrong. 
The Crecy war was the first of the 
four campaigns that make up _ the 
Hundred Years War. Lasting 22 years 


it was one of the most completely suc- 
cessful wars in which England has ever 
been engaged. That success, Colonel 
Burne claims, turns on the ability of 
King Edward III as a_ strategist. 
Throughout the war Edward III kept 
one aim relentlessly in view: the freeing 
of the English crown from the vassalage 
of France and the firm establishment of 
English rule in south-west France. At 
first the king relied on _ alliances; 
those failing, the command of the sea 
enabled him to operate on exterior lines, 
threatening Paris and central France 
from Flanders, Brittany and Gascony. 
That triple threat, combined with mili- 
tary success in the field, did much to 
demoralise the French court and army, 
so that in the: last campaign, when 
Edward relied on the strategy of con- 
centration, the fruit of the war. fell like 
a ripe plum into his grasp. 

That in outline is Colonel Burne’s 
thesis. The remarkable galaxy of cap- 
tains, of which the Black Prince was 
only the first, who followed Edward’s 
banner and the harmony with which 
they worked together add strength to 
the claim that Edward was a supreme 
commander of the first order. So, too, 
does the morale of the army itself, in 
which the spirit of professionalism (and 
the hope of loot) was replacing the sense 
of feudal duty (and the hope of loot). 
How much of Edward’s strategy was 
based on purposive thought and how 
much of it was the chance result of acci- 
dental combinations of political, geo- 
graphical and social factors it is now 
impossible to judge. But at least he 
enjoyed a contemporary success—and 
secured a seven years’ peace. 

In the end the English were driven 
out of France. Was, then, Edward’s 
war anything more than a raid, an 
expedition, une grande chevauchée? 
Tactically the war turns on the superi- 
ority of the English archer—a superiority 
so strong that years later at Agincourt, 
to quote one of Colonel Burne’s foot- 
notes, the archers ran a sweepstake on 
the number of Frenchmen they were 
going to kill. That is evidence enough 
to show the élan of the archers—and the 
brutality of battle. But is it irreverent 
to ask whether these battles added up 
to anyth'ng more than a “big Indian 
war,” of the sort that the films of cavalry 
and Apaches have made so familiar ? It 
was a war of headlong charges, where 
a superior missile weapon, used defen- 
sively, defeated the tactics of shock and 
assault. The advantage lay with disci- 
plined defence. Only at Poitiers, when 
the Black Prince switched suddenly 
from defence to attack and initiated a 
flank assault, is there a gleam of tactical 
brilliance. In spirit are Crecy and 
Little Big Horn so very far apart ? 


Prima Donna 

CLARA NOVELLO. 
By Averil Mackenzie-Grieve. 
Biles. 290 pages. 18s. 

LARA NOVELLO is no longer a 

household name, and the written 
word cannot ever convey to us her 
quality as a singer. She was an unsenti- 
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mental Victorian, hard as nails, brought 
up an unassuming English girl, by; 


turned precociously into a diva, by 
formidable mother, and ending up 2 
the Countess Gigliucci in central Italy. 
At the age of twenty she had dined 
gold plate at Vienna with Metternich 
and she lived long enough to have }.; 
feathers ruffled the wrong way by P 
cini, who was “without a trace of 
melody or inspiration.” Inside this s; 
was a life moderately full of incic 
Clara Novello probably guarded },; 
emotions too carefully to make a pod 
biography, for she neither gave nur 
welcomed confidences. But her |ifc 
makes a newsy, unsophisticated, yn- 
psychological narrative, which reads 4s 
easily .a8 you like, and will help in | 
small way to satisfy the inquisitive: 
we. all have about other types 
existence than our own. 

It is certainly an odd life, that of : 
prima donna: one continental tour a{i-; 
another, high-toned society life in 2!) 
the capitals of Europe, prolonged |aw- 
suits with an impresario or opera house : 
there were rivals to out-sing, the public 
to please, the claque and the critics ‘0 
be sometimes bribed. The story is here 
made into a rich cake, covered with 
many-coloured sugars and candies. We 
meet Liszt wanting mint sauce with 
fish and pudding, and Lady Beacons- 
field with her macabre collection of 
hangmen’s ropes. We even meet Keats 
standing on one leg against the piano, 
but this story is rather spoilt by appear- 
ing twice and not quite the same each 
time. An extraordinary number of 
interesting people met Clara Novello. 
The only pity is that they were casual 
meetings by a travelling artist, and that 
she did not bother to pass on many 
details about them. 

She herself had a severe training in 
the school of bel canto. She was never 
a bravura singer, and never liked 1! 
dramatic and heavily emotional music 
of Verdi and Wagner. Rossini and 
Bellini were her favourites, and o! 
course oratorio at the Three Choirs’ 
Festival. She liked to put “Ru! 
Britannia ” into her concerts abroad, and 
“God Save the Queen,” both often 
translated into German. One sus). 
that her tastes were too strong and rigid 
to be always impeccable, and it is some- 
how fitting that she should have been 
so enthusiastic over the Victor Eman 
monument at Rome and thought | 
Sacconi the architect “has the true 
artistic gift from heaven.” Clearly sic 
was a likeable woman, even thous) 
perhaps lacking a little in warmth ; and 
she lived an admirable family life wiih 
a somewhat commonplace Italian hus- 
band. 
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Books Received 


A Suort History oF ConFucIAN PuH!l0 
SOPHY. 

By Liu Wu-Chi. A Pelican Book. Penguin 
Books. 229 pages. 2s. 6d. 


FISHING BoaTs OF THE WORLD. 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of 1) 
United Nations. i 
Fishing News, Heighway Publications. 
598 pages. £4 10s, 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Deltic is the smallest and lightest diesel made, in relation 
to its power. This means higher speeds for naval craft and more 
cargo space in freighters. The facilities for ‘overhaul by 
replacement’ which are available to users of the engine mean a 
shorter lay up and more sea-time for all Deltic-powered ships. 


The Deltic is a working example of 
the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A v ] FE R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED . LONDON . W.3. 
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Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 
PRO GRESS IN brought nearer to reality by a new invention known as a 
transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 
ELECT RONICS tion to a radio valve, but which operates on an entirely 


different principle. 

The basis of the transistor is germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the close control 
of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio valve in which | 
electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 

Unlike the radio valve, the transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. 
This means that its power consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its 
small size—in many cases no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the 
conventional valve. 

Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 
power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three 
hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. ' 

Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. 
And this is only a beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
transistor applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited. Whatever the future may bring, the 


Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 
devices of the most advanced design and the highest quality. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRvVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Mr Benson’s Hard Furrow 


Washington, D.C. 
AST week’s vote in the House of Representatives to 
restore rigid, high price supports on five of the 
“basic” farm crops—wheat, cotton, maize, rice and pea- 
nuts—is among the least significant of recent developments 
in American agriculture. The Bill has only the slimmest 
of chances of clearing the Senate and, if it should, it faces a 
certain presidential veto ; indeed, its main purpose was to 
enable the Democratic majority in Congress to pay off an 
election pledge. Of much more importance are the first, 
faint signs that the 


for instance, can be fairly effectively controlled at the pro- 


duction end and the support prices of such feed grains 
as oats, barley and rye, 


The “ problem ” 


The solution for these problems which has been adopted 


by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Ezra Benson, is lower 


prices to discourage output and to increase consumption. 
Up to now this solu- 


gross distortions in tion has beem applied 
American agriculture SOURCES OF FARMERS’ CASH RECEIPTS to only one com- 
may at last be on the ( Billion Dollars) modity: dairy pro- 
road to correction. ducts. Although it 


The road, of course, 
will be hard—particu- 
larly for the farmers 
who have made fat in- 
from growing 
wheat and cotton. It 
has already led to a 
steep decline in total 
farm income (and to a 
lesser extent in per 
farm income) 
and severe unemploy- 
ment in certain sec- 
tions of the South 
where land has been 
forced out of crops 
that are in surplus 
It will also be 
a long road—at least 
for such a problem 
commodity as wheat. But it has become increasingly plain 
that the road must be travelled and the recent signs indicate 
that the journey may in fact lead to the promised land at 
the other end. 

The road is made of lower prices and smaller output for 
e crops that are in such fantastic over-supply. What is 
not often realised abroad is that there are few af these crops 
indeed: wheat, cotton (and some of the cottonseed pro- 
ducts), maize and dairy products. Most agricultural com- 
modities (including cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, eggs, all 
fruits and vegetables) are not supported in price or sub- 
sidised by the government at all.. The difficulties of the 
other crops that are supported appear manageable: tobacco, 
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GOVERNMENT 


PAYMENTS was last year that the 


Administration won a 
narrow victory in Con- 
gress for “flexible” 
price supports, varying 
with supply and de- 


: POULTRY 
‘-& OTHER 
> LIVESTOCK 


mand, for the five 
basics, the law takes 
effect only on this 


DAIRY 
“PRODUCTS 
so written that only for 
wheat will support 
levels actually suffer a 
noticeable decline this 
year. It is the results 
of the dairy” experi- 

S Us Li Lisa oa yg ment which have given 

Seo ‘ ‘| Mr Benson encourage- 
~ - ment to believe his 
solution may work all 


OTHER 
CROPS 


along the line. 

Fourteen months ago Mr Benson, acting within his statu- 
tory discretion, lowered the support prices on dairy products 
from go per cent of “ parity” — the price theoretically 
designed to give farmers the same real income as they 
received in a given period of agricultural prosperity in the 
past—to 75 per cent. This caused a reduction in the retail 
price of butter of some 8 cents a pound, to its current level 
of about 62 cents. At the same time, Mr Benson launched 
a complicated array of programmes for getting rid of the 
mountain of dairy products—butter, cheese and dried milk 
—already in the government’s hands as a result of previous 
price supporting .operations. These programmes ranged 


can be and have been | 
lowered quickly if surpluses threaten. 
crops—which have been at the centre of all the political 
controversy—are important, but they account for slightly 
less than one-third of all farm income. 


year’s crops, and was . 
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from selling large quantities of dried milk at bargain prices 
for animal feed to large-scale relief distributions both at 
home and abroad. 

With the single exception of a lot of 10 million pounds of 
butter offered for competitive bidding to exporters, there 
has not been a suspicion of dumping in the entire operation 
(and even this butter is being sold at prices close to the 
world level). Yet Mr Benson has got rid of the amazing 
total of 1,666 million pounds of the three products ; much 
of this was at a loss to the taxpayers, but the taxpayers did 
not know it because the cost-of the government’s hoard had 
already been recorded in previous budgets and any cash 
recovered from the disposal programmes is simply counted 
as receipts in the current budget. Meanwhile, commercial 
sales of butter and cheese to consumers picked up notice- 
ably (9 and 14 per cent respectively) ; the government’s pur- 
chases of dairy products dropped sharply, and stocks at the 
end of the first year of the lower support prices, while still 
amounting to some 650 million pounds altogether, had 
declined by 35 per cent for butter, 30 per cent for cheese, 
and 85 per cent for dried milk. 

Maize, cotton and wheat. are not nearly so easy. The 
demand for wheat is inflexible, it cannot readily be given 
away for relief purposes because it costs so much to process 
into flour and bread, and it is in such awesome oversupply 
that only a miracle would work anyway. The situation here 
is now so bad that farmers this summer may vote to abandon 
the normal price support for next year (when it will in any 
case probably drop to 75 per cent of parity) ; should this 
happen, wheat prices will be supported at only 50 per cent, 
but farmers will be allowed to plant unlimited acreage 
although, if they do, they will forfeit the reduced price 
support. Even in wheat, however, the corner appears 
to have been turned ; a combination of strict restric- 
tions on plantings, drought and, possibly, the- lower 
support prices has brought estimated production for 
this year a shade below the anticipated domestic 
and export demand, for the first time since the 
immediate post-Korean boom. The surplus is still nearly 
1 billion bushels, and the estimated shortfall in 1955 pro- 
duction is at present a mere 4§ million, but the movement 
is clearly in the right direction. 

The maize crop was somewhat short last year and the 
record demand for feeding hogs and cattle has kept buying 
brisk. Maize has never suffered from the sharp drop in 
exports which afflicted wheat and cotton, because maize was 
never exported in great volume. It is felt that this particular 
surplus will be gradually worked off with time, as Ameri- 
cans continue to eat more and more meat; the flexible 
support law will be brought into effect quickly if the surplus 
should begin to rise again. 

Cotton, from the international viewpoint, is the most 
worrying of all. The pressure from Congress for dumping 
it abroad is enormous, and is based on the understandable 
plea that foreigners have been allowed to usurp a vast 
portion of the world market once belonging to American 
cotton. If exports pick up through dumping or otherwise, 
it is held, then acreage can be increased and the thousands 
of tenant families forced off the cotton farms can find work 


“again. In any case, Mr Benson is known to be considering 


a lower price for next year’s cotton crop—which would 
require legislation—with the near-certain prospect that such 
a price would increase demand both at home and abroad ; 
foreign growers may object, but they should remember that 
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it was only the artificially high American price which 
allowed them to expand their markets so greatly. Fur: }er- 
more, so far Mr Benson has resisted pressure for an 
right export subsidy. 

The government still has the staggering sum of $7.3 
billion invested in farm surpluses—a sum which ill 
increase before it grows smaller because of the continued 
lack of balance in wheat and cotton, combined with sn 
surpluses of a few other crops which are being grov, 
land taken out of wheat and cotton. Most of this in: <<t- 
ment was the result of the continuation of rigidly high ice 
supports on a few crops despite a decline in demand :\: 
the Korean crisis ; the huge stockpile will be trouble 
for some time to come. But unflinchingly Mr Benson is 0: 
removing the causes of future surpluses, while trusting 1: 
a growing population eating better food to consume the 
output of America’s inordinately productive farms once 
it has been “ balanced.” The first step was the hardesi— 
last year’s legislative battle—but it has been taken, and with 
some happy results ; whatever the Democrats may argue. 
the Congress will think twice before it tries to turn Mr 
Benson aside from the rest of his way. 
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Cautious Beginnings 


We is looking at the latest Sovict peace 
offensive with the dubious eye of a farmer who has 
been vigilantly fighting off crows for a long time and sud- 
denly finds a flock of suspiciously merry doves settli: 
over his field. “ Foster, it’s good to have you here 

us something of the significant events that took place during 
your recent visit to Europe,” said President Eisenhower t 
Mr Dulles before a nation-wide television audience. And 
the Secretary of State spoke coyly of Germany’s entry into 
the North Adantic Treaty Organisation—“ We all had little 
speeches prepared which we made when Adenauer came in ” 
—and went on to admit that the possibility of a new Soviet 
attitude “is at least worth exploring ” at a meeting of heads 
of state. President Eisenhower, both at the end of this 
broadcast and in his subsequent press conference, took the 
same line of wary optimism. He is willing to meet the 
Russians at “the summit,” but will keep on his oxygen 
mask in the rarified air. This was not a matter of appcase- 
ment, which the President wisely defined as selling out the 
rights of others for one’s own benefit, but good sense. And 
incidentally, with elections facing Sir Anthony Eden, Dr 
Adenauer and M. Faure, would it not be unwise for the 
United States to turn its back on the universal longing ‘or 
negotiation ? 

But despite the President’s assurances that he was seeking 
“a clarification of issues ” and little more, the right wing 
of his own party still expressed distaste for the whole ica 
of a Big Four meeting. To such Republicans as Sen: 
Bridges and Knowland, the doves from the east are th ly 
disguised vultures. They see in the sudden reversal 0! ‘1c 
Soviet line on Austria, followed by the Russian vis! 
Marshal Tito, the brilliant tactical prelude to a great | 
into which the West is stumbling once again. To the: 
Big Four meeting will be another Yalta—a name that <') 
hangs gloomily over Washington—which will result in ‘° 
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“The 
Fire of 


Heaven...” 


Recently in Chainad, a village 
near Bangkok, the ancient 
legend of “The Fire of Heaven” 
became a modern reality. 
Someone pressed a switch and 
for the first time in the life of 
it village electric light appeared, sparkling, glowixg, 
mbol of a new order. All over the world the Brush Group 
pioneering power and light installations in new areas. 
lurning hopes into realities. Powering irrigation to chanrel 
h fertility into barren acres, 
‘1 Thailand, near Bangkok, three Group companies — Brush, 
‘''rrlees and McLaren are supplying diesel generating sets 
ch will bring power and light to over one hundred 
fifty villages. This contract, valued at more than 
{1,300,000 is for one of several large rural electrification and 
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DUKE STREBT, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W.r 


THE Brush Group LIMITED « WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


irrigation schemes planned by the Thailand Government. 
THE CHALLENGE OF A CHANGING WORLD. Europe needs 
trade. Asia, Africa and Latin America need capital equipment 
and ‘know how’. Every month new schemes are planned by 
agencies like the World Bank, the Colombo Plan authorities 
and national governments to increase industrial development 
and raise agricultural production in these areas. 

These projects mean an ever increasing need for electrical 
equipment. This is where the Brush approach to overseas 
marketing problems is particularly effective. Through a 
world-wide network, it offers a Comprehensive range of 
power plant and equipment, together with on-the-spot 
advice and the always vital factor —- on-time delivery. It is 
this enterprising attitude to overseas trade that has built up 
Brush exports of diesel generating sets to 35°, of the entire 
U.K. exports of this type of power equipment. 


“RUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO, LTD - MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD - J, 4H. MCLAREN LTD - THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD: PETTERS LTD 
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Here is the latest, the most exciting car of a great English breed - the brilliant Riley ‘ Pathfinder.’ 
Powered to put it in the 100 m.p.h. class with all the dash and spirit that goes with it. Styled for 
roomy comfort for six and with really generous luggage space. New coil spring rear suspension and 
torsionic front suspension, 12” hydraulic brakes, telescopic dampers, new steering entirely free from 
road reaction and a host of other advanced features. It’s a new expression of a great Riley tradition. 

Price: £875. 0. Od. plus £365.14.2 P.T. 


The Riley ‘Pathfinder’ is fitted with Safety Glass all round. 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


Service in Europe—Riley owners planning a continental Tour are invited to 
see their Riley Dealer for details of a free service to save foreign currency. 























REMEMBER— 


Quality and dependability 
are guaranteed by the 
B.M.C. Used-Car Warranty 
and you are certain of a good 
deal when you sell. 





RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1\ Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.\ 





This amazing, versatile, compact tug, British designed and 
made, operates in confined spaces saving effort and expense 
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neutralisation of Germany, a partial evacuation of American 
forces from Europe and a probable “deal” at the expense 
of the Chinese Nationalists. The majority of congressional 
and public opinion, guided by such Democrats as Senator 
George, does not share this view: But it is clear that 
President Eisenhower will have to approach the Big Four 
table with extreme caution, and that any sign of Soviet 
duplicity will drive American policy back to an intransigent 
line. To certain observers this seems to be exactly the end 
the Russians have in mind, and it is up to America’s allies 
to see that no wedge is driven between them and the United 
States. 


Striking Time? 


HE strike votes being taken by the United Automobile 

Workers’ Union among its members in General Motors 
and Ford factories do not mean that work stoppages 
are necessarily coming. These votes are merely one of 
several signs that, after a month of indecisive manoeuvring; 
the negotiators are getting down to hard bargaining over 
a new labour agreement for the automobile industry. By 
extending its contract with General Motors to June 7th, 
the union has given notice that it intends to concentrate its 
pressure on the Ford company, where its contract expires 
on June 1st. A strike there would be less of a drain on 
the union’s $25 million strike fund, since Ford employs 
many fewer men than does General Motors. 

The negotiations have been conducted with tight-lipped 
secrecy, but the union’s estimate of the cost of its basic 
demand, for a guaranteed annual wage, has leaked out con- 
veniently. More moderate than had been expected, it put 
an employer’s maximum liability, unlikely in fact to be 
reached, at 8 per cent of his payroll over a five-year period. 
This restraint weakens the employers’ practical case against 
a scheme which they oppose in principle. It is thought 
that they may respond with a temptingly generous offer on 
the union’s other demands, for increases in wages and wel- 
fare benefits. The labour representatives might be forced to 
accept such an offer by pressure from the ordinary members 
of the union, who are not as convinced as are their leaders 
that a guaranteed annual wage is what they need most. 

Whether or not all this will lead to strikes is anyone’s 
guess ; bargaining’ can go on from day to day after the 
contracts expire. But it is beginning to look as if 1955, 
unlike 1954, may be a strike year. At the end of April 
nearly 100,000 workers were involved in over Too stoppages. 
The most important of these were in New England, 
organised by the Congress of Industrial Organisation’s 
textile union against manufacturers who want to lower wages 
to keep their mills open, and two in the South, where 
broader questions than pay rates are at stake. Both of the 
latter began in March and have involved violence which 
has given them national publicity: one, against the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railway, has now gone to arbitration, 
and there is hope that this may also settle the other, against 
the Southern Bell Telephone Company. ; 

Unions which were frightened off last year by employers’ 
Warnings of economic recession seem to be feeling more 
aggressive than usual now that the warnings have proved 
false. Even in the depressed coal industry business is 
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improving and Mr John L. Lewis, extraordinarily silent of 
late, may before long again be making demands on behalf 
of his miners. Other key points where negotiations are 
coming include meat packing plants, the waterfront, and 
some mass production industries—glass, rubber and elec- 
trical and farm equipment, ‘What these unions gain—no one 
suggests they may lose—depends to a great extent on the 
outcome of the automobile negotiations and of those that are 
to be opened in the steel industry. 


The New Army 


N President Eisenhower’s view, the United States should 
rely on a relatively small standing army, embodying 
numerous specialists attracted to a service career by good 
pay, and backed by a vast and ready reserve force. In recent 
weeks, these conceptions have been making their difficult 
way towards congressional enactment. They are being 
opposed both by those strategists who, like General Ridg- 
way, believe that atomic wars will necessitate a larger, not 
a reduced, standing army and by those who see in a reserve 
training programme the first step towards the generally 
detested institution of universal military service. This 
reminds many of the conditions which their ancestors 
escaped by emigrating from Europe. 

Congress has already approved a Bill granting annual pay 
increases of $745 million to the armed forces. By unani- 
mous vote, the House of Representatives last week 
approved the President’s $31} billion defence budget. It 
calls for a reduction in the number of men in the army 
and navy and a slight increase in the size of the air force. 
The proposed cut in the size of the army would involve 
about 150,000 men, bringing it down to 1,027,000, and 
has been bitterly criticised. by several members of the 
Senate’s Armed Services Committee. Whether the~cut will 
be accepted by the upper house remains to be seen. 

The most controversial part of the Administration’s 
programme is the new reserve plan. It is intended to give 
young men of less than nineteen the option between the 
present regular two-year term of military service—which 
has been extended by the House of Representatives for 
another four years—and a new scheme of six months of 
basic training followed by seven and a half years of reserve 
duty. This duty would include annual periods of compul- 
sory training. If the reservist failed to meet his obligations, 
he would at once become liable to the regular draft. Costing 
nearly $2 billion a year, this reserve programme is intended 
to train 2,900,000 men by 1960. About a third of them 
would be available for active service at immediate notice. 
Shorn of a clause which would have allowed the army to 
conscript eighteen-year-olds for the new programme if the 
number of volunteers were insufficient, the scheme has been 
approved by the Armed Services Committee of the House. 
But it faces stiff opposition in the Senate and its ultimate 
enactment is by no means certain. 

As if to embody the changes in military thinking, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last week nominated General Maxwell 
Taylor, at present commander in the Far East, to replace 
General Ridgway who is retiring from his post as Army 
Chief of Staff. General Ridgway has never been very 
happy with the President’s views and probably did not wish 
to remain at the head of a reduced army. 
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Three on a Board 


HE great battle for control of the Montgomery Ward 
mail-order empire ended in an incomplete but unques- 
tionable victory for the challenger, Mr Louis Wolfson. 
Tabulation of the votes cast at the annual shareholders’ 
meeting on April 22nd showed that the Wolfson team had 
captured three places on the nine-member board of directors. 
Mr Wolfson received voting proxies for nearly 1,800,000 
shares of Montgomery Ward stock against the present 
management’s total of 4,033,500. Even more important 
was the resignation, shortly after the votes had been counted, 
of Mr Sewell Avery, the chairman of the board, and of Mr 
Edmund Krider, the president of the company. They had 
been the main targets of Mr Wolfson’s charge that the Mont- 
gomery Ward business was being run along antiquated, 
over-cautious and unremunerative lines. It is true that Mr 
Avery will remain a member of the board and that he has 
chosen a loyal colleague, Mr John Barr, to succeed him. 
Nevertheless, the quick rise in the market price of Mont- 
gomery Ward shares after the changes were announced 
confirms Mr Wolfson’s claim that the public is supporting 
his bid for fresh blood and new policies. At next year’s 
elections for the board of directors, moreover, the Wolfson 
forces may obtain the remaining two places needed to 
control the company. 

Mr Wolfson’s chief difficulties, however, may originate 
from Congress rather than from his opponents on the board 
of directors. In a series of hearings beginning on May 26th, 
a subcommittee of the Senate Banking Committee, with 
Senator Lehman in the chair, will investigate the entire 
mechanism of proxy fights. Mr Avery, Mr Barr and Mr 
Wolfson are scheduled to be among the first witnesses. The 
subcommittee is particularly interested in finding out about 
the sources of Mr Wolfson’s financial backing and about the 
techniques used to obtain proxies from shareholders. Under 
present laws a shareholder is compelled to identify himself 
only if he holds 10 per cent or more of the stock in the 
company. Several Congressmen have expressed reserva- 
tions on this point, and it is expected that the Montgomery 
Ward situation will be closely scrutinised. It is in 
proxy battles and company mergers that many observers see 


@ greater danger to stability than in ordinary operations on 
the stock exchange. 


Stockpile to the Rescue 


HE announcement that a further 16,000 tons of copper, 

destined for the strategic stockpile and other govern- 
ment reserves, will be made available during the third 
quarter of this year to civilian users, if they are suffering 
hardship, is the latest attempt to relieve the shortage of 
this metal. A slightly larger amount is being diverted from 
government channels during the current quarter, and about 
8,000 tons were released during the first quarter ; but no 
copper which has actually gone into the stockpile has been 
returned for civilian consumption. Moreover, at the end 
of March the price was raised to 36 cents a pound. Until 
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then the American price had been well below world levels 
and the foreign producers on whom the United S1ates 
relies for much of its supply had been sending their copper 
elsewhere. 

The basic causes of the stringency were last autumn’s 
strikes in the copper mines and the mounting demand 
the metal resulting from the present boom in man: 
turing. Provided there are’no serious strikes in consuming 
industries, American copper producers are confident :hat 
the demand will be maintained until at least the end of 
the year. Even should actual consumption decline, 1) 
feel that businessmen will want to build up their si: 
to prevent a recurrence of the present inconvenience 
Indeed, one of the factors in the current high demand ; 
probably a fear that there will be another strike in th 
domestic copper mines this summer, since many labour 
contracts expire at the end of June. In these circumstances 
it is unlikely that the Senate will make difficulty abou: the 
Bill, already passed by the House of Representatives, a!low- 
ing copper to come into the country free of duty for another 
three years. 

In the case of lead and zine the stockpile has gone to 
the rescue of producers, not consumers. The scheme, 
begun last summer, for buying these metals for the strategic 
reserve, has been so successful that prices have now been 
stabilised at a satisfactory level. Here again industrial 
demand has improved, and less is being offered to the 
government at the prices it is prepared to pay. Assurances 
have nevertheless been given that the scheme, due to lapse 
at the end of June, will be continued for another year. 

The latest report on the general condition of the stock- 
pile, at the end of 1954, shows that its accumulations are 
growing well. It now holds all that is thought to be 
needed, as a safeguard in case of war, of more than half 
the 75 strategic materials it is supposed to contain. The 
contents are valued at $5 billion, half the eventual total, 
and about $800 million a year is now being spent. 
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Cars from Abroad 


New York 

MPORTED British motor cars are profiting this year 

from the ravenous appetite of Americans for automobiles 
of all makes and sizes. At the same time, however, they 
are losing ground to a familiar European rival—the 
ubiquitous German Volkswagen. In 1954, sales of British 
cars in America dropped by over a third; a plausible 
explanation for this decline was the fierce price cutting by 
sellers of American cars, especially the Ford and Chevrolet 
dealers, competing for the lead in a reluctant market. But 
while the sales of Austins, Morrises, British Fords, Hillmans 
and MGs were halved, dealers sold five times as many 
Volkswagens as in 1953. 

By American standards, sales of imported cars are 
insignificant. The 25,000 foreign cars bought in the United 
States last year amount to one half of one per cen! of 
Detroit’s total output of 54 million automobiles. 1 his 
year, moreover, American manufacturers expect to scl! at 
least a million more. But the remarkable success of (he 
Volkswagen, which was selling during the first two months 
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of 55 at an annual rate of over 12,000—a rate which the 


‘ion of whether the British motor industry has set its 
for the American market too low. 


In the sports car field, British makes, led by the Jaguar 
ani ‘he MG, are no longer unchallenged, but have main- 
jincd their supremacy. This is a highly sophisticated 
market, formed by sports car enthusiasts who are often 
nnoisseurs of foreign makes, and contemptuous of the 
De:roit “ dress designers.” As a surprisingly large propor- 
f American sports car buyers intend to enter races, 
they demand a car with a good international speedway 
‘ation. For this reason, the Detroit style of sports car— 
such as the Ford Thunderbird or the General Motors 
Chevrolet Corvette—is not competitive. But as the MG 
discovered to its cost last year, no foreign sports car, 
however popular, can afford to park on its laurels. The 
American sports car enthusiast turned away in search of 
met ething new, to the Austin-Healey and the German 
terceden a At the other end of the scale, in the 
cael for the “ carriage trade,” the British Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley still have the field to themselves. Both General 
Motors and Ford, with their sonorous new models, the 
E] Dorado Brougham and the Lincoln Continental, are not 
likely to capture this specialised market. 


a IMPORTED CARS 
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it is the third market—for the small passenger car—that 
has the greatest future, if the experience of the Volkswagen 
is a reliable guide. Frequently referred to as a “ second 
car. the small automobile caters to the growing demands 
crican suburban living. It can be parked in crowded 
; It is cheap to run—although in America the lower 
i petrol taxes places less premium on cars with a 
luel consumption ; and, like the sports car, it has 
appeal of a car that is “ different.” If the eight per cent 
0! “nerican families now owning more than one automobile 
were taken as the main guide, the potential market for 
‘he “mall car could be counted in millions. A more realistic 
ass\nption is that the sale of small cars of foreign make 
coud be expanded until Detroit feels the pinch. This 
woud probably not happen before some 100,000 foreign 
cais were sold annually. The American Ford Company, 





y»mpany confidently expects to boost to 20,000—raises the 
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with its European experience in small car production, might 
then enter the market in a large way. Sales of 300,000 
small foreign cars a year would probably attract full scale 
competition from all domestic makers. 

The question is whether British car manufacturers are 
willing to undertake the expenditure necessary to boost 
their American sales to even 50,000 a year. Austin, whose 
A-40 was the first foreign model to penetrate the American 
market, has been surpassed by Rootes’s Hillman, and by 
the English Ford—and now all have been outdistanced by 
the Nash Metropolitan and the Volkswagen. The Nash 
Metropolitan, manufactured for American Motors by Austin 
in England, has the advantage of a ready-made organisation 
of American dealers. But the Volkswagen started with no 
such edge and its phenomenal success shows that a small 
car will sell in the American market on price and perform- 
ance alone. 

Only one British car appears at present capable of offering 
the Volkswagen effective competition, at least in price. This 
is the recently introduced Hillman Husky shooting brake, 
which is well designed and sells for less than the Volks- 
wagen. But not enough Hillman Huskies are available, 
and the dealer who is unable to offer immediate delivery 
operates under a decisive handicap. Most Americans now 
feel that other small British passenger cars are either over- 
priced, under-powered, or so unreliable that they require 
too much maintenance. 

The price differential between an imported small car and 
the cheapest American models is of fundamental importance. 
A powerful, flashy, six-seater Chevrolet sells, especially 
when dealers are overstocked, at prices barely above those of 
a much smaller, less powerful and much less roomy foreign 
car. The major American dealers are allowed by the factory 
a higher margin, especially on accessories, than dealers in 
foreign cars can expect from their suppliers. They are 
also able to spread overhead costs over a much larger volume 
of sales. Consequently they can offer their customers much 
greater discounts from list prices. They have also adopted 
the practice, which foreign car dealers cannot follow, of 
inflating list prices, and then offering their unsuspecting 
customers an attractive “ over-allowance ” on the trade-in 
of their old car. 

The biggest problem common to all foreign manufac- 
turers is the lack of a strong and efficient sales organisation. 
This would be a weakness even in a stable market. In 
America, where dealers are forced to absorb, by drastic 
price-cutting, the periodic surplus of production emanating 
from Detroit, it is often a decisive handicap. The best 
American dealers, representing General Motors, Ford or 
Chrysler, are precluded by the terms of their franchise from 
selling foreign cars. These can be handled, therefore, only 
by a few of the smaller dealers representing the American 
independent companies, or by about a thousand-odd 
specialists in foreign models. Consequently, the majority 
of foreign cars are sold from poorly placed and poorly 
financed garages, in which British makes and their conti- 
nental competitors are put side by side. The drawback of 
these bad shop windows, and of the poor service that often 
goes with them, can be overcome only if the manufacturer 
takes over more of the responsibility from the dealer, and 
provides financial assistance and training facilities. But the 
related problem of the American prejudice against foreign 
cars on the alleged ground that it is difficult to obtain spare 
parts for them has been largely overcome. 
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The. World Overseas 





Disarming Moves 


HE destruction of a Communist myth is the most 

positive element in the new Soviet statements on 
disarmament and world issues that were published so 
melodramatically last week. Buried in their enormous mass 
was a swingeing condemnation of all idea of a mere “f formal 
agreement on international control ” of nuclear arms, which, 
it is rightly stated, “can only lull the vigilance of the 
peoples ” and “ create a false sense of security.” Thus the 
“ban the bomb ” campaigns which Moscow’s “ world peace 
movement ” has tirelessly waged for years among the simple 
minded, are now reduced to nonsense, and by Moscow’s 
own hand. The western governments, and all those who 
have equally tirelessly pointed to the need for genuine con- 
trols, and have been howled down as “ enemies of peace ” 
for their pains, can at last count Marshal Bulganin and 
Mr Khrushchev among their converts. It is the “ peace- 
mongers ” who are disarmed. 

It is, indeed, an intriguing feature of the Soviet state- 
ments that they embody whole passages taken from western 
proposals made during the confidential talks at Lancaster 
House in London during the past three months. By being 
first to publish its texts, the Soviet government evidently 
hoped to give the impression that the western proposals 
were its own. Yet the fuller records of the talks, now made 
public by the western governments as a justified riposte to 
the Russian manoeuvre, show that when the delegates 
assembled at Lancaster House in February they found the 
Russians retreating sharply to their old demand for total 
destruction of nuclear arms in advance of other disarma- 
ment. 

Nobody, and least of all the Russians, took this 
backward plunge seriously. Three weeks later, on March 
18th, a quite different Soviet formula emerged as a result 
of the other delegations’ firm reminders of Vyshinsky’s 
promises at the United Nations Assembly last autumn. 
The February position had merely been a classic example 
of the Communist technique of starting negotiations from 
a maximum demand known in advance to be unacceptable— 
an example to be borne in mind by future negotiators at 
all levels. 

As late as the end of March, the Russians were still 
rejecting the western proposal to reduce forces to absolute 
levels, and clinging to their idea of proportional cuts, which 
would perpetuate the Communist advantage. Now they 
have publicly put forward the western formula as their own. 
They have also adopted the western proposal that elimina- 
tion of nuclear arms should begin when three quarters of 


the cuts in other arms have been made ; and they have 
even written into their text a section on the co-operative use 
of atomic power for peace which Mr Malik had openly 
scorned when the western delegates tabled it three weeks 
earlier. 

If the road to disarmament is to be thus strewn with stolen 
trousers, the free world, which wants to reach the end of 
it, will presumably have to press on, patient if unhosed. 
Imitation is an encouraging, if not always a sincere, form 
of flattery. Encouraging, too, are the occasional notes of 
realism struck in the Russian statements: the premiss 
that their own people as well as the free nations are 
“ bearing heavy tax burdens ” for arms ; the admission that 
ordinary civilised tourism, as well as bear-led delegations, 
has a part to play in understanding between peoples. But 
unfortunately there are wild absurdities, too, such as the 
astonishing statement that “ calls for war are becoming more 
and more frequent in press, radio and public statements.” 
And when the bare bones of the Soviet programme are un- 
covered, it is sad to see how much still separates it from 
the minimum of a genuine disarmament plan. 

On the negative side, the Russians still reject western 
proposals for a first verification of existing armed strengths ; 
they will not give disarmament inspectors full freedom of 
investigation, but would limit them to designated “ objects 
of control” ; they deny the control authority any power 
to act_in cases of violation, insisting that only the Security 
Council, which can be hamstrung by veto, should do this ; 
they still reject the western proposal that disarmament should 
proceed by stages geared to the control authority’s reports 
that it is in a position to extend its tasks. And on the 
positive side their stand is even more discouraging. They 
have directly linked the reduction of conventional arms and 
elimination of nuclear arms to their familiar demand that 
“all foreign bases” be abolished. 

This means not merely the evacuation of Germany but 
the withdrawal of all American ground and air units from 
Europe, Britain and the Far East ; the removal of British 
troops from the Continent ; and the winding-up of Western 
European Union and of Nato. In Europe, as Moscow would 
atrange it, a 1,500,000 strong Red Army and perhaps as 
many satellite troops would face only the French and the 
smaller western armies. Moscow has shifted its stand 
ingeniously enough, abandoning some of its quite unaccept- 
able propositions only to formulate others that would serve 
equally well to leave it predominant in arms. Mr Molotov 
has not yet wearied of his intricate and baffling minuet. 
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Austria’s Ransom 


HE Austrian Federation of Industry confesses itself 
- unable to forecast the economic consequences of the 
eice. Even before the Federal German government inter- 
posed on behalf of the German claimants to assets in 
Austria, the future was complicated and obscure enough to 
baflie the prophets. Now more than ever the Austrians must 
wait and see and hope for the best from East and West. 

The obscurity starts with the value of the former German 
assets. Nobody can say what it amounts to, because the 
Russians have kept prying eyes from the USIA concerns— 
e former German firms in the Russian Zone which have 
en run as part of the Soviet economy. In the Western 
irt of the country, the government has been administering 
the former German works and they have been modernised 
with American aid. But in the Russian sphere, the Soviet 
administrators are thought to have exploited their plants 
ruthlessly and large capital investments will be aeeded to 
bring them up to date. There may be some pleasant sur- 
prises on this score for the Austrians, but on balance the 
Russians are unlikely to have invested much in new equip- 
ment. 

Where is the capital to come from? It is said in Vienna 
that Herr Raab agreed in Moscow that foreign capital invest- 
ments in Austria would be banned. In any event, the terms 
of the treaty itself prohibit the return of the properties to 
the former German owners, and no one can imagine that 
they would—even if permitted—invest in firms which had 
been confiscated. The heavy industrial enterprises will 
perhaps be added to the nationalised sector of Austrian 
industry—a development which would please the Socialists 
in the government, but would not agree with the policy of 
Herr Raab’s free enterprise party. 


2. | & 


Risk of Inflation 


The State would then have to raise the capital for invest- 
ments, as well as the funds needed for paying off the 
Russians, the American and Canadian claimants to the oil 
concessions, and, perhaps, the former German property- 
owners as well. The liability for compensation to the 
Russians amounts to a large sum ; $150 million will be paid 
in goods or dollars for the USIA enterprises, and $2 million 
for the Danube Shipping Company’s assets in Eastern 
Austria. In addition, the government has to deliver 10 
million tons of crude oil to the Soviet Union in ten annual 
instalments, for the oilfields and refineries round Zistersdorf 
(for which American and Canadian interests are, it seems, 
also to receive some compensation). How can the State 
secure funds for these payments, and for the new army, 
without raising taxation or causing inflationary pressure ? 

The outlook is brightened by the prospect that the 
Austrian economy will now be the richer by the products of 
the USIA enterprises, But on the other hand, it will be 
the poorer by the amounts paid by Sie Americans, and to 
a much smaller extent, by the British for goods and services 
supplied to the occupation forces. It is not hard to see that 
Austria, already short of capital, will look to America for 
aid. The Russians for their part might graciously consent 
(0 an outright gift from Washington, without strings 
attached, if it were offered to the Vienna government. But 
would Congress help a neutral Austria? 
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The future of the Austrian balance of payments is natur- 
ally causing the government and industrialists a particularly 
severe headache. No amount of rejoicing over freedom can 
hide the fact that the Austrian state will now lose the 
foreign exchange which it received as payment for occupa- 
tion costs. This amounted to $40 million a year, mostly in 
dollars. In addition, the Austrians, like the other countries 
in which GIs are stationed, have benefited from the pur- 
chases of local currency by the troops. Without this dollar 
revenue, there will be a hole in the central bank’s reserves 
of “ hard” foreign exchange. 

Moreover, the goods which Austria has to deliver to 
Russia as compensation for the German assets will reduce 
the quantities available for export against payment. The 
loss will amount to about $25 million or its equivalent in 
other foreign exchange. Again, the USIA concerns have 
been working on export orders which mdy be cancelled. 
After the Austrians have delivered the scheduled million 
tons of oil to the Soviet Union, and covered their own needs, 
what will be left over for export? Such questions come 
thick and fast in Vienna and have not yet found an answer. 

The trend of Austria’s balance of payments, and still more 
of its trade balance, has been disquieting, in spite of a 
boom in export orders. July, 1954, was the last month in 
which the trade balance showed a surplus, and imports have 
been rising at a constantly increasing rate ever since. In 
March this year, imports were no less than 60 per cent over 
the figure for the same month in 1954, while exports were 
only up by about 7 per cent. The foreign exchange reserves 
of the national bank have fallen by 15 per cent in the period 
between October, 1954, and April 23rd, this year. 

In the circumstances, it is small wonder that great 
hopes are placed on the new five-year trade treaty which 
Mr Mikoyan has promised to conclude with the Austrian 
government. The prospects of increased exchanges with the 
rest of the Eastern bloc, and with Jugoslavia, are also rated 
very highly. The Communist countries will, it is thought, 
make sure that Austria becomes a good advertisement for 
neutrality. 


Action on Cartels 


HE Common Assembly of the European Coal and Steel 
Community met in Strasbourg last week for its annual 
review of the progress of the Community and its annual 
judgment on the stewardship of the High Authority.- The 
Assembly’s sole statutory power is that of forcing the 
resignation of the High Authority as a body by passing a 
vote of censure on the High Authority’s report. Although 
this measure is sO extreme as to tend to guarantee the 
immunity of the High Authority, the Assembly is far from 
apathetic and the High Authority has shown itself respon- 
sive to Assembly sentiment. 

Last May, the Assembly criticised the slowness with 
which the High Authority was approaching the problem of 
the cartels. It was clear that the parliamentarians would not 
easily be put off again with assurances that the question was 
being studied. The High Authority was therefore ready 
with a detailed and carefully drawn statement by its Vice- 
President, Herr Etzel, outlining the expected settlement 
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with the Ruhr coal sales agency, GEORG, which has come 
to be regarded as a test case. 

M. Monnet has accurately characterised Article 65 
(cartels) and Article 66 (concentrations) of the Coal-Steel 
Treaty as “ Europe’s first major anti-trust law.” Article 65 
contains a categoric prohibition against any agreement, 
decision or concerted practice which tends “directly or 
indirectly, to prevent, restrict or impede the normal opera- 
tion of competition within the common market.” Although 
the High Authority may approve agreements which lead to 
efficiency without limiting competition it must be satisfied in 
advance that this is indeed the case. It is a much tougher 
article than that dealing with new concentrations, although 
these must also be approved. In brief, cartel arrangements 
are forbidden unless demonstrated to be innocent and con- 
centrations approved unless found to be harmful. 

These two articles represent a sharp break with tradition 
and it is not surprising that they have been the centre of 
controversy. Some complain that there is an unrealistic 
transatlantic aura about them; others praise them as the 
heart of the treaty. They unquestionably represent a bold 
attempt to get away from a pattern which was dominated by 
the belief that the risks of competition far outweighed its 
salutary effects and a situation in which the consumer was, 
usually, the last man to be considered. The arrangement 
which is now about to be agreed with the GEORG is a 
compromise. There has been no “ show-down ” with the 
cartels. Some form of compromise was inevitable once it 
became clear that the trades unions and the government, as 
well as the mine operators, were opposed to drastic change 
and were convinced that the sales agencies were necessary. 


Six Instead of One 


Essentially what is being proposed for the Ruhr is that 
there should be six selling agencies where now there is, effec- 
tively, only one. After the war, the Allied High Commission 
established six coal sales agencies in the Ruhr which were 
to be loosely co-ordinated by a central organ (GEORG) but 
were to operate independently and competitively. In fact, 
the six soon became simply branch offices of the co-ordin- 
ating body which set prices and sales policies, and allocated 
orders throughout the Ruhr. A new attempt will now be 
made to make the six both independent of GEORG and 
competitive one with another. No single sales agency may 
in future represent more than the eight to eleven collieries 
each now theoretically services. Each is to establish its own 
price lists, sales policies, and, after a short transitional 
period, its own selling agents. Each of the six agencies will 
have to be separately approved by the High Authority and 
any new agreements among them running counter to the 
treaty will be prohibited. But each selling agency will be 
permitted to allocate sales within its own area and thus 
cushion the impact of sharp swings in demand. . And 
common selling on the present pattern among the six will 
be allowed to continue to customers; such as the Bundes- 
bahn, which buy more than 50,000 tons of coal a year. In 
addition, the. High Authority has said that it cannot, under 
the terms of the treaty, object if sales to third countries are 
handled centrally. This statement is not apt to please those 
outside the Community who feel that the High Authorty has 
been interpreting the treaty too narrowly in the case of the 
steel export cartel. 


As the Dutch delegation was quick to point out to the 
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Common Assembly, there is little in what has thus far been 
said to ensure that six little legal cartels may not spring up 
where once there was one big illegal cartel. The first ind:ca- 
tion of how important a change the new arrangement rej re- 
sents will come when more details ate available on the 
continuing relationship between the High Authority and the 
functioning of the sales agencies. The white light of 
publicity can be an important restraint. But the proof that 
Herr Etzel was right when he said that the new solution was 
“ fundamental ” and not simply the old organisation in new 
dress will come when the first coal is sold by sales agency 
“A” to a traditional customer of sales agency “ B” for the 
simple reason that “ A” quoted a better price. 


Brazil’s Two Fevers 


N Brazilian economic and political affairs alike, reports of 
impending collapse or upheaval are too endemic to be 
always taken at face value. Nevertheless, the present com- 
bination of a grave foreign exchange crisis with pre-election 
political fever is an ugly one. Three private banks have been 
forced to close their doors. . Although the > ll has 
guaranteed all private deposits, capital is leaving the country 
by every available route. (The financial problem is further 
discussed on page 694.) The crisis arises not only from the 
slump in dollar-earning exports, but also from the fact that 
politics and fiscal policy are becoming inextricably mixed as 
the October presidential elections approach. Last month’s 
replacement of Dr Gudin as finance minister by Sr Whitaker 
was part of a political bargain between the present adminis- 
tration and Sr Janio Quadros, the powerful governor of 
Sao Paulo state. This bargain may keep Sr Quadros out of 
the presidential race, but it will not help Brazil to recover 
its coffee market or find enough foreign exchange to buy 
spare parts for the 500 buses now laid up in Sao Paulo. 


The main lines of the presidential contest are now emerg- 
ing from the preliminary feints. Of the two strongest candi- 
dates, Sr Kubitchek is trying to acquire the mantle of the 
late President Vargas and to rally to his support the Labour 
Party led by Sr Goulart, a radical supporter of the Vargas 
régime. General Tavora, formerly chief of the military 
household of President Cafe Filho, stands for the more con- 
servative interests. He has a reputation for integrity and has 
expressed disgust over the kind of political horse-trading 
recently practised between Rio and Sdo Paulo. He is spon- 
soring a five-year programme under which Brazil’s own oil 
—high-quality deposits have recently been struck in 
Amazonia—would at last be made available to supply the 
home market. Hitherto oil imports have been a continual 
drain on the foreign trade balance, but there is general hope 
that the country can eventually become an actual exporter 
of oil and end its fatal reliance on the coffee market. 


The army remains the unknown factor in the political 
picture. It has let it be known that the candidacy of St 
Goulart, even for the vice-presidency, is unacceptable to 't, 
but it has not yet endorsed General Tavora.. The minisict 
of war, General Lott, has been a restraining influence over 
the younger officers, but if the present crisis worsens, t¢ 
army may decide that the job it began when it ousted Presi- 
dent Vargas still needs finishing. 
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The Buddhas Toe the Line 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


as to mention Tibet. If, however, any delegate had 

been so indiscreet as to refer to Communist China’s recent 
subvugation of an independent country, then Chou En-lai 
would have had his answer ready. For shortly before the 
Bandoeng conference he had had the Dalai and Panchen 
Linas, both incarnate Buddhas, come to Peking and deliver 
speeches in such perfect conformity with Communist policy 
thar nobody was left with any excuse for doubting the volun- 
character of Tibet’s incorporation in the new China. 
“hen the Chinese invaded Tibet four years ago and the 
Tibetans, finding that they could not count on help from 
ny quarter, submitted to overwhelming force, it was open 
king to place the country under direct Chinese adminis- 
Since there was then no Tibetan Communist 

party, it was mot possible to set up a local Communist 
regime. But direct administration would have provoked 
rilla resistance. The Chinese therefore adopted the 

i of governing Tibet through the Buddhist ecclesi- 

‘| hierarchy. This is, of course, simply the principle 
direct rule familiar in the colonial administration of 
European powers, whereby the former monarch or chief 
his office but must govern according to the advice 
political resident. For Marxist-Leninists to use such 

, involving compromise with “ feudalism,” is at first 
incongruous, but it can be justified as a tactical 
measure for a short period. The long-term prospects of 
the Dalai and Panchen Lamas are not good, but until the 
ume comes for their elimination they are treated with every 
respect. On their recent visit to Peking they were enter- 
tained to a banquet by Chou En-lai, who told them that 


N OBODY at the Bandoeng conference was so tactless 


Tibet region and other parts of the country have become 
closer, the spirit of patriotism of the Tibetan people has 
been enhanced, and the unity between the Han and Tibetan 
peoples and the unity within Tibet have become more and 
more consolidated.” 


The Imperialist Bogy 


Such language might bewilder an outsider, who might 
suppose that the enhancement of the spirit of patriotism 
among the Tibetans would lead them to aspire to national 
independence. According to current Communist doctrine 
1c Tibetans are one of the “ nationalities of China,” the 
Chinese themselves, being merely one of the others. This 
Chinese version of history was put into the mouth 
of the young Dalai Lama himself, who in his speech to the 
ic Council referred to “ the thousand-year-old political, 
economic and cultural ties between the~Tibetans and other 
nationalities of China,” and lamented that the Kuomintang 
h id“ used all sorts of intrigues to sow discord between the 
‘raicrnal nationalities and the Tibetans ”—an allusion to the 
fact that the Tibetans drove out the Chinese in 1911 and 
maintained complete de facto independence until 1950. 

The Chinese can thus claim that they have not made 
Tibet a colony or a dependent territory, because the 
Tibetans have merely been reunited with their “ mother- 
land.” This conception, however, bears no relation to the 
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facts of ethnography or history. The Tibetan language is 
related to Chinese, but not more closely than Burmese or 
Siamese. The Tibetans received their religion and the main 
elements of their culture from India, not from China. 
Politically, Tibet has never been subject to China when 
China has been ruled by a purely Chinese dynasty. The 
Mongols subdued Tibet in the thirteenth century, but they 
were also the conquerors of China itself. In the eighteenth 
century a monarch of the Manchu dynasty, then reigning in 
China, brought Tibet under his sway shortly before the 
British occupation of Bengal, and it thus became part of the 
“Chinese empire.” But when the Manchu dynasty was 
replaced by the Chinese Republic through the Revolution 
of 1911, both Tibetans and Mongols declared their inde- 
pendence, claiming that their allegiance was to the Manchu 
imperial house and not to China. The Mongols living north 
of the Gobi desert have been able, with Soviet support, to 
make their separation from China permanent. The Tibetans, 
less fortunate, have been re-annexed by China after forty 
years of independence. In this, the Chinese Communists 
have followed their Kuomintang predecessors, who always 
claimed to have inherited sovereignty over Tibet, but, with 
the manifold distractions of civil war and Japanese invasion, 
were never strong enough to enforce it. 

As long as the British Raj ruled India and maintained a 
quasi-diplomatic representative in Lhasa, it was possible to 
argue that Tibet was in need of liberation from a Western 
imperialist power. Unfortunately, Britain, in 1947, trans- 
ferred all power in India to an Indian national authority, so 
that by 1951 there were no longer any imperialists—unless 
Mr Nehru’s government were considered as such—anywhere 
near the borders of Tibet. But the absence of imperialists 
could not be allowed to stand in the way of Tibet’s 
“liberation”; the only consequence of the British with- 
drawal is that the “imperialist oppression” from which 
Tibet is alleged to have been suffering is no longer attributed 
to any particular Western nation, but appears as an anony- 
mous manifestation of the principle of evil, concrete enough 
to evoke China’s liberating energy, but too intangible to be 
given a habitation or a name. 

Since the imperialist enemy in Tibet was so unsubstantial, 
he was indeed unable to impede the Chinese conquest, but 
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it should not be thought that he is no longer a danger ; on 
the contrary, Chang Ching-wu; the Central People’s Govern- 
ment representative in Tibet, told the State Council that 
the great task in that country was to “ oppose imperialism ” 
and to construct a new Tibet for the “ consolidation of 
national defence.”” The Dalai Lama himself was made to 
declare that, as Tibet was located on the border of “ our 
motherland,” it was all the more important for the Tibetans 
to consolidate “our national defence” and be “ tirelessly 
alert” against the imperialists. Since Tibet’s only frontier 
is with India and Nepal, the emphasis on its importance for 
Chinese national defence must be taken either as an excuse 
for keeping Tibet under military occupation or as indicating 
a suspicion of India’s intentions. 


Spain in Transition—Ill 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ENERAL FRANCO’s undisputed control of the 
G destinies of the Spanish State has led many Spaniards 
to wonder to what extent chaos will succeed him; and 

ranco himself has begun te admit, in his most recent inter- 
views, the possibility that he may not be immortal. All the 
strings of power are in the Caudillo’s hands and when he 
allows one of those strings to run unimpeded, the puppet 
at the other end is well aware that he may be pulled up with 
a jerk if he shows signs of unbecoming ambition. It is 
certain that this applies as much to the powerful minister 
f labour, Sr Girén, as to anyone. Girén is Franco’s 
spokesman to the masses, the man who speaks to them at 
their own level and in their own language. Some observers 
have seen in him a possible future Caudillo, but it is clear 
that he owes his power entirely to Franco. 

There are conflicting reports about Sr Girén’s standing 
with the workers. Many of them no doubt think much of 
him, since he has undoubtedly done all in his power to 
improve their material lot (indeed he is said to pride himself 
on having put into practice nearly the whole programme 
advocated by the Socialists during the Republic); but many 
‘ther workers probably see him as the symbol of a regime 
which not only bans strikes ‘but ferociously suppresses 
attempts to infringe the ban. Sr Solis, the boss of the 
sindicatos, may well be more popular in that his work is 
more patently connected with the protection of the workers’ 
interests and an open rivalry has recently been allowed to 
develop between these two leaders. 

Despite syndical criticism of the regime, it is clear that 
the sindicatos are an inextricable part of the movimiento— 
the respectable word which has tended to replace the term 
Falange in official usage. The word movimiento is indeed 
far from being a mere euphemism in that the tentacles of the 
party. spread through every organisation im the country 
right down to the smallest village council. The sindicatos 
which represent workers and employers in a seventy to 
thirty proportion on lines borrowed from Mussolini’s cor- 
porations — are perhaps the most typical feature of the 
regime. They determine wages and conditions, administer 
welfare and social insurance schemes and run the vast and 
costly institutions known as Labour Universities. 

It is part of the burden of syndical criticism that the 
workers are no longer content to be spoon-fed with welfare 
schemes but want a say in their own and in the nation’s 
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affairs. In so far as the Labour Universities are desi>y 
to reduce the social gap between the worker and the pro! 
sional man who has been to a “real” university, they ; 
be cited as a case in point. But when all allowance 
made for the use of welfare schemes as a sop to the mas: 
it remains true that Spain has accomplished much to be 
proud of in that field. The Spanish worker has security j 
that he cannot be dismissed except under conditions puni- 
tive to the employer ; he is entitled to six months’ {ree 
medical treatment in any one year; he draws two extra 
months’ pay per year as bonuses in July and at Christmas : 
he is well provided with family allowances ; he is locked 
after in his old age. Although salaries remain so low that 
many are obliged to take on extra jobs in their spare time, 
the conditions of employment undeniably favour the worker 
at the expense of the employer. Moreover, since last Novem- 
ber, the “ floor” of income tax has been raised from 6.000 
pesetas a year to 12,000 (from £54 to £108) and the amount 
an employer is required to put aside for the family allowance 
“pool” has been raised to 25 per cent from a varying per- 
centage reaching 20 per cent. 

The working of the family allowances pool, however, pro- 
vides one of the more curious anomalies of the Spanish 
industrial system. If none of the employees of a firm is 
married, the pool is shared out among all; but if one of 
them should get married, he is entitled to the entire pool. 
Cases have been known of humble employees who earned 
more than their general managers. It is hard to imagine 
an anomaly of this kind arising in a country enjoying a {ree 
press and free public discussion. 


Economic Enterprise Stifled 


Another and more serious criticism of the otherwise com- 
prehensive social security system is the absence of uncm- 
ployment benefit. The father of several children who loses 
his job because of illness may find it almost impossible to 
get another one because of the general reluctance of 
employers to employ so costly a candidate, who will then be 
reduced to living on charity. Officially, of course, there is 
no unerzployment ; but reliable sources estimate industrial 
unemployment at about 150,000, plus the considerable 
seasonal unemployment among agricultural workers. 

There is inevitably, in addition, a large amount o! dis- 
guised unemployment resulting from the inability of 
employers to dismiss their staffs. Mobility of labour is like- 
wise affected, and it is a valid and serious criticism of the 
system that it stifles economic enterprise: the factory owner 
who plans to install a machine that will do the work of four 
men will tend to think twice in the light of the knowledge 
that he may be landed with his machine plus the four men. 

Here, perhaps more clearly than elsewhere, the necessity 
for change seems to impose itself. The constitutional issue 
can be held in abeyance indefinitely without visible haim. 
The censorship of the press is an issue to the more thought- 
ful citizens but does not arouse widespread excitement. Dut 
the requirements of an economy which needs to,be expanded 
may well lead Franco to seek means of giving greater ficx!- 
bility to the industrial system. Even there, however, prog'ess 
is likely to be slow ; for there is no easy solution to the 
problem of restoring some measure of mobility to labour 
without imperilling its security, upon which the stability of 
the regime itself so largely depends. 


(Concluded) 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
! AERO ENGINES 


LEAD THE 
WORLD 


Seventeen airlines have ordered 


Rolls-Royce propeller turbine aero engines. 
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Are you up-to-date on Australia? 


The economy of Australia is changing 
rapidly. It is still one of the world’s 
chief producers of wool, wheat, meat, 
and butter. But the value of its manu- . \ = 
factures now exceeds that of its prim- /)™ ie iT 


To promote the further expansion of 
manufacturing industries, the Bank of 
New South Wales — Australia’s oldest 
joint-stock company —has_ recently 
published a booklet, “Establishing a 
business in Australia”. If you are he machine worker in secondary 
interested, you can obtain a free copy 
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industry is as typical of contem- 
porary Australia as the tradi- 
tional sheep-hand. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE; 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





Jipijapa and Montecristi in Ecuador are the towns 


properly associated with the finest and genuine 
* Panama” hats —so called because they were first 
made known in Europe and the U.S.A. by traders 
in Panama. The best hats are those made from the 
straw or fibre obtained from the Toquilla palm 
that grows in Ecuador. 








The making of these famous and sometimes costly 
hats is Ecuador’s oldest industry and the great 
skill required is traditionally exercised by women. 
Today, few people would spend £200 on a hat but, 
despite competition from machine-made products, 
‘Jipijapas’ and ‘Montecristis’ continue to reach 
discerning buyers through the port of Guayaquil, 
where a branch of the Bank of London and South 
America has long been established. 

From Guayaquil, and from the Bank’s other 
branches in South and Central America, our Head 
Office receives regular reports on local produce 
markets, trading regulations and general economic 
conditions. The contents of these reports are pub- 
lished in our Fortnightly Review, distributed to the 
Bank’s customers and correspondents on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
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Facts Speak for ICI 


ss year Imperial Chemical Industries closed 
down the oldest privately-owned gunpowder mill 
in Britain—a gallant little factory in Midlothian dating 
from 1790 and with the figures 1815 appearing promi- 
nently on it to commemorate its contribution to 
Waterloo. Last year also the group spent £454 million 
on new physical assets, The two conceptions—the 
pruning out of the deadwood and its replacement with 
much bigger new growths—are essential to any enter- 
prise that hopes to remain virile however big it grows. 
And ICI is both big and virile: it claims to be Britain’s 
biggest manufacturing company : it has just recorded 
The past year was the most remarkable in ICI’s his- 
tory. Total sales were £352 million and even without 
the help of £25 million from new subsidiaries they 
would still have shown a notable increase over the 1953 
figure of £282 million. Comparison is slightly distorted 
by the fact that certain associated companies, particu- 
larly in Canada, became subsidiaries during the year, but 
he main picture holds true. Direct exports at £674 
million, compared with £58 million, showed an increase 
(6 per cent, while the country’s exports as a whole 
increased last year by only 3 per cent. The net income 
after tax was also a record: at {21.7 million it rose 
by {4.1 million. There is no tradition of unbroken 
growch in ICI’s net profit ; it takes the rises and falls of 
1¢ country’s general health, but the progressive trend 
irom {4.8 million in 1945-to the present figure is clear 
enough. 
_From what sources do these fine figures spring ? 
There was first the general prosperity of the country 
last year. It is mo use pretending that ICI can have 
a good year while the country as a whole has a bad 
one. No one can move very far without using, wearing 
anc eating the company’s wares. The fertilised pasture 


that fattened the steak, the salt that savoured it, come 
from the same source that made the zip fastener for 
the lady’s dress and produced the man’s terylene tie. 
Little that is important to home trade, export trade, 
or to Britain’s investment income from overseas can 
fail to affect ICI. Last year happened to be good for 
Britain. It was particularly good for ICI. The investor 
who takes a stake in ICI ordinary at 45s. 73d., paying 10 
per cent, is vulnerable to the general fortunes of the 
country and to the increasing competition that the com- 
pany feels in some export markets, but he is not expos- 
ing himself to the fortunes of any one product. 
Secondly, the heavy capital investment put in over 
a number of years has begun to pay off. As a whole, 


the group has invested no less than £258 million since - 


1945. The reasonable investor may conclude—though 
the directors studiously avoid the suggestion—that the 
build-up from past investment still has a big momentum 
behind it. 

* 


Lastly, there remains the offsetting fact that ICI is 
keeping down its prices to consumers—maintaining 
relative price stability in the goods it sells, despite 
the continuous price inflation in the goods it buys 
and the wages it pays. This may involve some 
straining at logic, as when the chairman, Dr Alexander 
Fleck, assured his press conference about copper: “ We 
are in favour of the Selection Trust plan ; we are also 
in favour of the London Metal Exchange.” But the 
policy of maintaining steady prices in the chemical busi- 
ness makes sense. The first table shows that the price 
index of the goods that the group sells has risen to 
rather less than double its prewar level, while earnings 
per worker, the price of goods bought and the Board 
of Trade wholesale price index are all more than three 
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times prewar levels. If. that price stability is to be 
attained without detriment to the ordinary stockholder 
—and so far the ordinary stockholder, with a gross 
income rise of 150 per cent over prewar, occupies a 
middle position between the customer who suffers a 
price rise of 91 per cent and the wage earner who 
achieves a rise of 200 per cent—then it involves a hard 
drive to squeeze more productivity out of ICI’s growing 
physical assets. 

The group’s heavy investment and with it conserva- 
tive dividends will go on. The £258 million spent on 
new physical assets and bigger working capital over the 
past 10 years is not the end. Another £65 million is 
sanctioned and the steady stream of projects sanctioned 
is not likely to be less in the future than in the past. 
This expenditure on expansion is spread widely through 
ICI’s many divisions. Last year titanium was big in the 
company’s thoughts. Now extensions to the titanium 
plans, to ammonia, fertiliser and urea plants, a further 
increase in terylene production and extensions to poly- 
vinyl chloride capacity are in the programme. Plans are 
also being prepared for an additional nylon polymer 
plant with a capacity of 10,000 tons a year at Wilton. 
It is of the nature of such a policy that the directors 
should be ruthless. about obsolescence. This year the 
depreciation charge is up from £11.6 million to {16.6 
million. The charge must naturally rise as the expen- 
sive new plant comes in. But the board have also 
reviewed depreciation policy and for some items of 
plant they have shortened the assumed lives. 

The investor must also reckon that a high proportion 
of the new capital will continue to be self-generated. 
It happens that last year’s financing included the £30 
million loan stock issue subscribed in their stride by 
the company’s stockholders, but over the 10-year period 
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£168 million out of the £258 million was ploughed 
back from earnings. The reserve appropriations 
(swelled last year by the transfer to capital reserve of 
£2 million, being the benefit of the investment allow- 
ances) took {16.8 million and the ordinary shareholders 
received just under £8 million—somewhat less than a 
third of the net taxed profit. 

The true yield on the ordinary shareholders’ funds 
of £295 million is 4.8 per cent, a figure surprisingly 
near to the yield of 4% per cent on the ordinary stock 
in the market. The 228,000 stockholders are presum- 
ably content with their lot. So, thinks the chairman, 
are its 112,000 employees, and if it comes to a counting 
of heads, it is worth putting on record that the capitalists 
outnumber the wage slaves in ICI by roughly two to 
one. That ratio will soon be meaningless, for the new 
profit-sharing scheme swings into action with a benefit 
of £2.6 million gross. After deducting about three- 
quarters of a million for PAYE there should be enough 
to pay at market prices for about 900,000 shares under 
the scheme that will make every worker a shareholder. 

That-scheme is important now. So is the fact that 
the company’s capital is widely spread. It would be 
pleasant to be able to report that the company is in 
line with the best modern practice and ready to give 
half-yearly profit statements. It is, however, understood 
that friendly consideration is being given to the idea 

Human relations have always been good in this 
company, yet human material seems likely to be the 
most difficult problem of the near future. Capital assets 
can be expanded by conservative finance. The prescrip- 
tion for getting more graduate scientists is not so simple 
and the directors of ICI, like those of Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, are fully alive to the need “ which if it 
is not corrected, may retard the country’s economic 





HOW PRICES MOVED 








LC. | 1.1. Index| Board of LCI. 
hoon Bors area . eae Sel Trade ; 
Year Purchases | of earnings vs Home Sales 

Price Index | per worker Wholesale Price Inde 

c I , Dries fader rice Index 
1938 . 100 100 100 100 
1948 . 251 197 216 145 
1953 . 366 277 323 | 190 
1954 . 372 502 $25 191 





SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 





Years ended December 31 | 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 


Gross sales and income........ 267 °5 280-3 285 -6 357-1 
Material, transport costs, etc... | 159-2 | 175-5 | 169-7 | 207-7 
Wages and salaries........... 55-0 61-2 62-8 77-0 
PR Se eS io aw Rick Kio 4-3 3°9 | 4-5 5-4 
Beprecigtion 65. kiwi so se ots 8-9 10-1; 11-6 16-6 
Profit, after depreciation....... 40-1 | 29-6 | 37-0)| 50-4 
Employees’ profit-sharing bonus; .. | .. | .. | 2:7 
TEGRRON: Sos kkk ae canes 16-6 13-8 | 17-2) 21-2 
Retained ‘profites: . s ssco5 5 'c0 8% 18-1 9-6 | 12-5 16-8 
Not. dividettls & 6. spa aha oe | 5-4 6-2; 7:3}. 9-7 








ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
(£ million) 








At December 31 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Fixed assets, at cost*......... 239-3 | 268-8 306-1 373-8 
SOERCEMIAINE os as i cee ee 25:0 | 34-4 45-1 72:3 
Net fixed assetst............. 216-7 237-2 | 264:0 305°1 
Interests in associated co’s.... 17-0! 19-5! 17:7) 14-7 
Intangible assets............. | 16-7| 16-6 16-8 16:7 
Net current assets............ 57-0 | 68-9 61-7 101°5 
TRG oink seed hes wees 84-4 91-1) 82:3 96-4 
WON i dee ak | 42-2| 41-8| 46-1 53-6 
Cash, investments, etc......... 9-0 | 9-4 12-3 37:1 
Bank overdrafts............. 15-0 | 14-1; 11-7 9 
we nitetente. oso 2s 9-7 11-4 12:8 19-4 
ebenture capital............ 25-7 | 28-6 29:4 68°38 
Future tax reserves.......... 20-6 | 21-8; 23:9 26:6 
Capital reserves. ...........5. 125-8 | 140-7 | 148-4) 5 
Revenue reserves.....,....... 41-1} 45-1; 51:0 53°! 
Ordinary capital............. 60-6 70:7 | 70: 141-3} 





(sess eee Te 
* Or as revalued on January 1, 1950, excluding loose tools, ¢‘. 
t Including loose tools, etc. 
} As increased by 100 per cent. free’ scrip issue. 
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development.” The board goes out of its way to men-. 
tion that ex-service officers and colonial administrators 
are willingly considered. 

The directors must feel irritated that when the giant 
is growing and, except for a shortage of certain types 
of skilled manpower and womanpower, thriving, 
renewed suggestions for nationalisation are thrown like 
a spanner into the works. Dr Fleck this week has 
afirmed the board’s intention to oppose nationalisation 
of the company or any part of it. He gave six main 
reasons 


1) Accountability: ICI is only a third of the British 
chemical industry measured by numbers employed. It 
deals fairly with customers, stockholders and employees, 
and all have benefited from its policy. 

(2) Efficiency: since 1946 production has been doubled 
with an increase of only 17 per cent in personnel. 


2) Size: the group is indeed big and is growing, but it 
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is largely because complex operations can be tackled 
on a big scale that high efficiency is achieved. 

(4) Investment and Progress : money for the programme 
of expansion has been found without difficulty from 
the public and from retained profits. All the major 


postwar projects have been carried out with the 
knowledge of the relevant government departments. 


(5) Exports : these have risen from £26 million in 1946 to 
£67.5 in 1954. If indirect exports are included well 
over 40 per cent of the company’s production goes 
abroad. 


(6) Employee Relations : since the company started in 1926 
it has been free of any serious industrial dispute. 


That is Dr Fleck’s short answer to the nationalisation 
threat. For the thoughtful shareholder it may also be 
something more—an account of solid achievement 
tempered by a conservative financial policy that offers 
no glittering prizes to the investor, but removes many 
of his fears. 





Investors Decide 


HE Stock Exchange Account that opened in the middle 
T of this week runs for three weeks. It carries the 
investor not only over the election but also over the Whit- 
sun holiday. It was a suitable occasion to form a view ; 
even before the account opened, investors did take a view 
and moved markets decisively—and in gilt-edged stocks 
that are not settled for the account. The general rise 
in prices carried the Financial Times industrial stock 
index up from 185.8 on Wednesday of last week to 191.7 
on Wednesday of this week ; it moved the government 
stock index from 9§.10 to 9§.7§ in the same period ; the 
number of markings that was running around 9,000 a day 
last week also broadened to around 12,000 a day. Investors 
had decided that a Conservative victory was a reasonable 
Certainty. 

They naturally bought steel shares. The two English 
Steel issues opened at premiums. The £5 million deben- 
ture stock attracted applications of £12.850,000 and 
applicants received full allotment only up to £1,000. 
Over that amount the basis was 25 per cent. The stock 
opened at 4} premium before falling back to } premium. 
For the § million preference shares 28,000 applications for 
16,350,000 shares were received. Full allotment was given 
Up to 100 shares, the basis for large applications being 20 
per cent with a minimum of 100. They opened at 3d. 
Premium and quickly improved to 53d. premium. But the 
active market was by no means confined to steel shares, 
obvious election choice though these were. The new 
Dunlop debenture at once established a premium of 4 over 


Business Notes 


the placing price of £97}, and buying through the gilt- 
edged, industrial and oil share list was widely spread. 

Such buying should rest not on one assumption but on 
two: that the Conservative election victory is sure; and 
that when it has won the government will not find itself 
obliged to tighten the “credit screw further in order to 
check inflation and sustain sterling. The more thoughtful 
investors have considered both aspects. The tilt in the 
industrial buying towards electrical equipment and steel 
are examples of the sort of capital goods shares that 
were bought. It suggests that consumer goods shares are 
still a little suspect. The recent behaviour of the gilt-edged 
market also shows that caution has not been wholly dis- 
carded. That market rose strongly at the beginning of 
the week ; selling of the short-dated stocks by the banks 
had paused if it had not finished and the whole list rose. 
But the mainspring of the advance was “ surtax buying,” 
that is buying of such medium and short-medium stocks as 
stood markedly below par in order to secure a calculable 
element of capital appreciation and add it to the meagre 
net income the holder expects from his interest coupons. 
When that buying dried up, as by Tuesday afternoon it was 
doing, the strength of the gilt-edged market was not fully 
sustained. 


Funding Dilemma 


N intriguing problem has lately begun to take shape in 
A the gilt-edged market. Although long-term stocks, 
and especially the irredeemables, have recovered sharply 
in response to the City’s electoral hopes, the very section 
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of the market that has been the principal source of weakness 
of the whole has participated hardly at all in this movement. 
One or two of the short bonds are now a little firmer than 
they were a week ago, but several of them—notably the 
1955-59, 1958-59 and 1960 stocks—show further substan- 
tial declines and even those dated in the sixties have 
achieved only a modest advance on balance. If this section 
of the market remains weak, it may hold back or even 
reverse the recovery in the longs. It is being argued, how- 
ever, that from now onwards several new factors might give 
relief. 

The first of these is the fact that the make-up day for 
the banks’ May statements was last Wednesday ; the next 
make-up will be for the half-year’s balance sheets on June 
30, so that the banks may for a while feel a little less pre- 
occupied with their liquidity ratios. If there still seems 
need to sell to defend the ratios, it is hopefully argued in 
Lombard Street, the actual sales may be deferred: Such 
a postponement, it is suggested, would be justified because 
of the prospect of new demand. Will funds flow into bonds 
as some of the bills taken by those who have been switching 
from deposits mature? Again, can the authorities defer 
much longer their preparations for meeting the £524 million 
of 1955 serial funding stock that matures in mid-November? 
One consequence of recent monetary tactics is that the 
“departments ” almost certainly hold a smaller proportion 
of the stock than is usual at this stage before the due date of 
‘a stock of this kind. If they must soon buy 1955 stock to 
prepare for redemption, will they feel obliged to finance 
these purchases by other sales ? If not, the pressure upon 
bank liquidity ratios will be automatically relaxed. 

A major complication, however, may be the needs of the 
nationalised public utility industries. Because of the pres- 
sure upon the gilt-edged market, funding operations for 
these massive borrowers from the banks have been post- 
poned. But the resultant further rise in electricity and gas 
advances has played a big part im squeezing the banks’ 
liquidity ratios, and the banks have lately been pressing 

strongly for the necessary funding. This puts the authori- 
ties in a dilemma, for any large funding issue could hardly 
be placed without participation from the departments (it 
might have to be large), so that the effect would be to 
increase the supply of risk assets of the banks simultaneously 
with the reduction in their risk assets. In short, to combine 
a funding of bank advances with maintenance of the squeeze 
upon bank liquidity would require a forthright gilt-edged 
policy ; yet this would be obstructed by the need to prepare 
for the November redemption. In the circumstances, the 
authorities are likely to be looking for an opportunity to 
launch a utility issue in conditions when their own partici- 
pation might not be embarrassingly large. 


The « Big Five ” as Underwriters ? 


LIVELY controversy has been joined this week in the 
banking world, and it was sprung surprisingly in the 
cloistered atmosphere of a gathering of the Institute of 
Bankers for the Presidential address. The President, Sir 


George Erskine, a merchant banker, in effect told the big 
“deposit ” bankers that it is time they forgot the classical 
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precepts of British banking—or at least diluted them—.;4 
ventured into long-term industrial finance and iss) ig 
business. Such a plunge will be needed, Sir George argc, 
because the supply of industrial .capital, and particu! ,:ly 
risk capital, seems likely to decline, yet the new indus:;\3| 
revolution will increase the demand. Savings in general, 
and possibly risk savings, might be stimulated by varijus 
devices, such as special fiscal concessions for individual! 
savers and a scrapping of the discrimination in favour of 
company savings. But the problem, Sir George think... js; 
mose acute than can be judged from recent expericiice, 
because certain ephemeral influences have given relief. 

To meet the future need, he believes,-there may have to 
be big changes in institutional practice—by the Post Office 
Savings Bank funds (why should they not be employed 
partly in industrial fixed-interest securities ?), possibly by the 
insurance companies, and especially by the banks. If they 
were to enter into the industrial capital market, Sir George 
argues, it would be to their own advantage as well as to that 
of industry—if only because there is little scope for an 
increase in their advances towards the proportion they used 
to show to bank deposits. Though the machinery of the 
new issue market is good, it could be improved by the 
banks. They might sub-underwrite industrial issues, lend 
to other institutions in the capital market, “ nurse” issues 
and peddle out stock just as the Government departments 
do for the nationalised industries. They might widen the 
range of their industrial lending and offer definite medium 
or long term finance, possibly financing this by attracting 
long-term deposits, and might extend into hire-purchase 
finance for industrial equipment. Again, could they not 
widen their investment policies, and employ perhaps {30 
million a year in industrial debenture or preference stocks, 
or even equities ? 

Sir George remarked that he was aware of the various 
objections that were likely to be raised ; but some were 
liable to be over-estimated, and others were based largely 
upon “custom, prejudice, or inertia.” Some bankers wil! 
retort that, whether classical principles of banking liquidity 
and avoidance of “ participation ” finance are outmoded or 
not, it is far from clear that the problem of risk capital is 
as formidable as it seemed a few years ago. A long-term 
drift of the kind Sir George envisages did indeed look 
probable then ; but now, despite the dwindling of special 
influences that helped to ease the difficulties of the postwar 
years in the capital market, the need for radical change 
is not so readily demonstrable. But there is no doubt 
about the need for clear thinking and full discussion in 
this sphere, and Sir George’s jolt deserves a welcome. 


a. 


CEA Inherits Success 


ty its last financial year the British Electr 
Authority sold nearly 12 per cent more power thc 
in 1953-54, which was a larger jump in electricity s 
than in any postwar year except 1951. That financial y."' 
ended on March 31st; the next day BEA divested itsel! 
its Scottish area boards and generation divisions 
became CEA, the Central Electricity Authority. The ‘p 
management remained and is to remain unchanged: L«:“ 
Citrine and Sir Henry Self have just been re-appointed > 
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‘man and deputy chairman for two more years. And 

» spite of the amputation, CEA may well sell more power 
year than BEA did last: the. areas that have become 
South of Scotland Electricity Board together sold about 

> million units last year, while the increase in sales 

- the combined system was more than 7,000 million 













































rhe two area boards that have now been amalgamated 
the corresponding generation divisions into this new 
‘ish electricity authority provided power to just over 
‘lion consumeérs in 1953-54, out of BEA’s 144, while 
rating capacity in the region totals perhaps 14 
ion kW, about 8 per cent of the total owned by BEA. 
ancial details of the transfer are still to be completed. 
(hese areas are large importers of power from the North 
' Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, which is at present pro- 
ding some 185,000 kW of the peak load in southern 
otiand, and plans to contribute as much as 400,000 kW 
1 a few years’ time, For this reason, no very large pro- 
cramme of coal-fired power stations has so far been planned 
- the area that the new authority has taken over— 
though approval has just been secured to start on a new 
240,000 kW station at Kincardine. 
[he development programme before the Central Elec- 
ity Authority therefore, will not be much smaller than 
{£1,200 million still remaining of the programme 
from 1954 to 1960 that BEA outlined last year. The 
industry is spending nearly {£200 million a year on new 
power stations, transmission lines, and distrjbution equip- 
ment, and this scale of expenditure necessitates regular 
recourse to the market for new finance. Its last issue was 
a loan of £100 million last autumn ; in spite of the bumper 
proceeds of a cold and profitable winter it must already 
be operating upon a large overdraft. 


Oxygen Held Up 


“His week’s short, sharp unofficial strike by 700 of the 
| transport workers employed by the British Oxygen 
Company served to publicise the absolute dependence of 
many of its industrial customers upon frequent, hand to 

ith deliveries of industrial gases. In three days, the 
cessation of oxygen supplies stopped production at several 
car factories ; if it had gone on a day or two longer, it would 
have interrupted work at several thousand other plants in 
the home counties and the south east. 

Industrial consumption of oxygen has more than doubled 
in the last seven years and must now be approaching 8,000 
million cubic feet a year. By far the greatest use is for 
welding and cutting processes in industry ; medical and 
ion uses are very small, though of course most essen- 
vial ; steel making ‘and coal gasification, where oxygen is a 
valuable aid to better combustion, are likely to become 
more important. The gas is delivered in cylinders as a gas 
under pressure or carried in a liquefied state in large tankers 

‘aporisation plants on works sites. The method chosen 
depends upon the quantity required. Above a certain 
quantity the unit cost of liquification, which is not cheap, 
‘alls below the cost of using expensive cylinders. Liquid 
“xygen cannot be stored for very long, and some firms 

— as frequently as five times a day—this is 
Where the strike caused most damage. In still bigger 
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quantities—say 500,000 cubic feet (20 tons) a éay-—te may 
be cheaper to pass the gas by pipeline from a nearby produc- 
ing plant—and pipelines do not strike for higher pay. Where 
daily consumption climbs above about 2} million cubic feet 
(160 tons) a day then it becomes a practical proposition to 
instal a production unit inside the works. There are at 
present no such tonnage plants, as they are called, at indus- 
trial premises in Britain although they have been very widely 
used in Germany and the United States ; but several should 
be in service here in the next year or two. Two companies 
are offering to instal them—Butterley, which also builds 
“ oxygenerators ” with capacities up to } ton an hour ; and 
British Oxygen Linde, a new company jointly established 
earlier this year by BOC and Gesellschaft fiir Linde’s 
Eismaschinen. 


Credit Insurers Confer 


© things could quickly destroy the good name of 

credit insurance: resort to uncommercial terms which 
would amount to an export subsidy ; and the insurance of 
exceptionally long credits which would boost inflationary 
credit competition. The conference of the international 
association of credit insurers (the Berne Union) in Lugano 
last week indicated that neither of these dangers is yet real. 
Each member submitted a statement on his trading accounts, 
which almost without exception satisfied the conference that 
members’ operations were free from subsidy, and the com- 
parison of credit terms insured showed that most members 
were in step. The general experience was that pressure for 
excessively long credits had eased. Members had maintained 
their disapproval of attempts by certain countries, such as 
Argentina, to control credit terms by granting import 
licences only to transactions on unduly long credits, and 
some transactions had in the event been licensed for shorter 
terms. The lack of self-criticism that was evident during the 
Berne Union’s formative years has gone, though the Union 
could ‘still exert a more determined influence on wayward 
members. : 

The United States was represented at the conference for 
the first time, as an observer, by the Export-Import Bank. 
Last October, in addition to its credits to foreign countries, 
the bank offered credits to individual American exporters ; 
alternatively, it offered to insure a credit obtained by the 
exporter from a private bank. Not many exporters seem to 
have taken up these credits so far. The bank stipulates that 
20 per cent of the price must be paid before the goods are 
shipped, and that the exporter must carry 2§ per cent of the 
remaining risk ; hence the maximum cover provided is 75 
per cent, compared with 85 to 90 per cent provided by the 
British Export Credits Guarantee Department. The bank 
also provides guarantees, similar to those of ECGD, to 
private banks, and a limited degree of credit insurance for 
political risks only. The bank will not cover business that 
cannot properly be underwritten, and thus it complies with 
the principles of the Union. Cover is confined to capital 
goods—though this term“is interpreted somewhat broadly 
—that will increase the dollar-earning ability of the import- 
ing country. American exporters continue to press for a 
general scheme of government export credit insurance, but 
so far the bank has held that such a scheme is hardly neces- 
sary for a confirmed creditor nation. 
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HP Under Restraint 


1 few figures of hire purchase transactions since the 
reimposition of restrictions late in February, are a 
patchwork. Over the main ground covered by reliable statis- 
tics—principally the motor trade—hire purchase goes 
merrily on. Signs that the restrictions have been effective 
are confined to trades where the figures are much less com- 
prehensive—gas and electrical appliances and furniture. 
There is evidence that an effect on hire purchase sales of 
gas and electrical goods was felt in March and that the 
first shock was sharp. Trade reports, so far unsupported by 
figures, point to a partial recovery in the last few weeks. The 
only figures yet available relate to the North Western Gas 
Board’s sales of appliances in March, which were £340,368, 
showing a fall of 19 per cent, compared with £420,258 in 
March, 1954. The hire purchase sales slumped by 273 per 
cent to £235,847, compared with £325,521. Hire purchase 
sales of cookers in March were 40 per cent down on March 
last year, of water heaters, 44 per cent and of wash boilers, 
464 per cent. These declines were offset by an unbroken 
upward trend in sales of gas space heaters, which are 175 
per cent up, and refrigerators, 280 per cent up (57 refrigera- 
tors, against 15); and of washing machines, 44 per cent up. 
From the furniture trade, too, there is evidence that hire 
purchase trading had an effect that was concentrated on 
those traders who had previously been doing business on 
“ no deposite” terms. Comparing March, 1955, with March, 
1954, the department stores show a rise in sales of furni- 
ture and furnishings of 10 per cent, the multiples a fall of 
10 per cent and the independent shops a rise of 6 per cent. 
The moral is clear. The department stores needed to make 
little alteration in their terms of business ; the multiples were 
caught on the wrong foot, and the independent shops are a 
mixed bag, containing some that were affected and some 
that were not. Slight indications can also be drawn from 
the deliveries, orders and stocks of domestic furniture in the 
first quarter of this year. Manufacturers’ deliveries con- 
tinued to rise ; they totalled £27,300,000 compared with 
£24,138,000 in the first quarter of 1954, but orders were 
slightly down at {6,500,000 compared with £6,744,000, 
and stocks had begun to accumulate to £3,000,000 com- 
pared with £2,655,000. 


Growth and the Multiples 


OME wind, come weather im hire purchase sales, the 

multiple stores go on growing. The first empire of 
that trade, Great Universal Stores, has just announced the 
purchase of Ocetzmann and Company, the London 
furnishers. The second empire, United Drapery Stores, is 
expanding about as rapidly. The group now owns over 700 
branches, ranging from department stores and warehouses 
to- lock-up retail shops, and 12 factories. After buying 


Prices Trust, the multiple tailors, the group sold off “a few 
branches and sites that were redundant ” but elsewhere it 
intends to open new branches and to modernise others. The 
multiple empires absorb other businesses as going concerns ; 
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they are not especially interested in releasing hidden reserves 
of cash from the sale of freeholds belonging to these 
businesses. Indeed, the chairman of United Drapery, Sir 
Brian Mountain, emphasises that the directors chose deliber- 
ately to raise about £3 million on a debenture rather than 
to sell off some of the freeholds and take the properties back 
on long leases at current rentals. The directors argue that 
it is “ not in the best interests of the shareholders to create 
permanently increased fixed charges in this way.” 

The chief impetus to the growth of the multiples comes 
from economies of large scale distribution and administra- 
tion. Mr Butler’s directives on hire purchase have done 
nothing to check that impetus in United Drapery Stores 
even though there is some evidence that they are bearing 
fruit elsewhere. So far in the current trading year (which 
began on January 30th) Sir Brian Mountain says that United 
Drapery’s “ total hire purchase sales show an increase when 
compared with last year.” The explanation is that its sales- 
men have not had “to vary the terms to any great extent” 
to conform with the new regulations. United Drapery had 
“ always limited the amount of credit to two years and in 
the main obtained a deposit.” The new regulations may, 
in the end, encourage the further growth of the multiples. 
The same restrictions which do not trouble the multiples, 
except perhaps in their furniture sales, have given a hard 
knock to the small traders, who may thus become more 
willing than usual to sell out to their stronger competitors. 
The multiples may pick up some bargains. 


Who Pays for the Houses? 


HE main figures depicting the growth of the building 
z= societies last year have already been published, but 
with the opening of the Building Societies Association’s 
annual conference in Harrogate this week, two new items 
of interest come to light. The chairman, Mr Francis E. 
Lumb, gave the conference the first calculation of the 
amount of business done under the Macmillan plan for 


HOW THE MONEY WAS LENT 
Year ended January 31, 1955 
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Newly built houses for 


| 
owner-occupation.. | 44,253! 16-3 | 70,485| 23-6 
Instalment advances 
to builders........ * 2,208 0-8 - ee 1-9 
Other houses for owner- 
occupation ........ 184,564 68-1 199,063 | 66 8 
All other advances... 40,103 14-8 22,915 | Ti 
1 


SUE te 
Source : Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies for i9 4, 
Part 5 (Building Societies), H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. 


eel oS | 27 128 | 100-0 | 298,199 | 100-0 


advancing 95 per cent of the value of certain small houses 
and go per cent of certain others. This plan, in which the 
society, the local authority, and the Treasury share the risk 
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Starch 


does surprising 


things 


IN SUCH 
SURPRISING 


PLACES 


Example: | 
[ ——— STARCH IN OIL-WELL DRILLING 


Among the problems that oil-well drillers have to solve are 
the cooling of their drill (which may be three miles or more 
below ground, at the bottom of a hole only a foot or two 
wide) and the removal from the hole of the earth and rock 
that the drill cuts away . .. The surprising answer to these 
problems (and to one or two others as well) is —- mud. 


t is special mud, of course —a thick, milky fluid 
which is pumped down the jointed steel tube that drives 
the drill. It flows through the drill itself, fills the hole out- 
side the tube, and so flows back to the surface, carrying 
the drill-cuttings with it. The returned mud is sieved, to 
remove the cuttings, and used again. But if the earth 
round the hole is porous, the mud may lose so much 
water by seepage that its circulation cannot be maintained. 


ee, 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 


ments how starch products are helping 
‘rT industries you may see new 
Possibilities of turning them to account 
iN your own business. We shall be 
glad to discuss them with you. 
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A common way out of this difficulty is to add starch 
to the mud. The effect of the starch is to bind particles of 
clay from the mud into an impervious plaster which seals 
the porous surfaces. 


Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial 
Division of Brown and Polson, produce 200,000 tons of 
starch products a year: more than 400 different products, 
which are helping more than 80 different industries to 
reduce production costs, to make better products, or even 
to make products that could not otherwise be made at all. 
We have spent more than 100 years in building up this 
large and varied business. We have learnt a lot about the 
industrial uses of starch products, and our advice is freely 
at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, §£25/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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_ skilled workers, technicians and aeronautical engineers man 
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Now powering the Hawker Hunter— 


®@ Aircraft shown below 
are not to scale. 
XF-104 and P.1, 
still on Secret list, 


Britain’s key fighter— 


Sapphire jets also power 12 other 


MARTIN 8.57.  nePuaric F-B4F, 





aircraft vital to Western Defence! 


As fighter speeds get faster and faster new qualities are 
demanded of the engines which thrust them through the air, NORTH AMERICAN F.J-3, 
Without doubt, the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire turbo-jet 
engine is the most successful answer to these problems in 
production today. The salient features of the Sapphire are (1) 
robust simplicity of construction. (2) ease of installation and 
maintenance. (3) high efficiency. (4) immediate response to 


acceleration. Se LOCKHEED XF-104. 
SAPPHIRES LIKE CANNONS! 


The most important fact about the Sapphire can be summed 
up in few words. It gets on well with cannons. The importance 
and truth of this fact cannot be over-emphasized. Gun firing 


does not affect the Sapphire to any significant degree. The 
combination of the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire turbo-jet es: 
engine and the Hawker Hunter fighter provides a successful, Corr FS q eee 50.0058 
fully integrated weapon. 

WHY THE PILOT LIKES THE SAPPHIRE 


If you want to know the truth about an aero engine — ask the 
man whose life depends on it. Here is a typical comment of an 
R.A.F. test pilot. “You can ‘slam’ a Sapphire throttle 
forward any time you like and get immediate surge-free 
acceleration in any manoeuvre. ‘ Slam’ it how you like — 
there’s not a stutter of doubt in the Sapphire.” _ 
SUCCESS IN THE AIR! 

The successful development of the Sapphire is a brilliant 
example of Armstrong Siddeley pioneering. Over 65,000 


DOUGLAS A4D-1, 





REPUBLIC RF-84F 





GLOSTER JAVELIN. Sea ENGLISH ELECTRIC P11. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


SAPPHIRE = 


PROVEN POWER FOR DEFENCE 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED . COVENTRY . ENGLAND * 





the immense production facilities of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group. This combination of men, machines and production 
* kno®y how ’ guarantees a smooth flowing production line for 
the world’s most reliable turbo-jet — the Sapphire. 











THE BROCKWORTH ENGINEERING COMPANY . HUCCLECOTE « GLOUC!>'8 
MEMBERS OF THE HAWKER”SIDDELEY GROUP | PIONEER... 4ND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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VEN at the height of the crisis of 
k 19s, it seemed that Anglo-Iranian 
not easily moved to excitement. In 
report for 1954, the first to be 
under the company’s welcome 

stvie of British Petroleum, there 
atmosphere of calm fact and with- 
comment that might almost 

ade the reader that oil has ceased 

of absorbing interest. A tradition 
icence has its advantages; yet 
stockholders may have -felt the 

‘or rather more positive guidance 

this report affords them. British 
eum, in so many essential features, 

ew in conception as well as in 

It is a 40 per Cent partner in 
Iranian consortium, which had been 
ork for only two months at' the end 

t year. It has completed a great 

on of its refinery capacity in this 

ry, in Europe and east of 

Its sales of crude oil and refined 
reached .a new record last 


possible, indeed, to assess the 

of these fundamental 

s by close study of BP’s report, 

ugh conclusions do not spring 

tically from its pages. All trace 

ts and liabilities formerly in Iran 

n expunged by using the special 

gencies account of £50 million 

g intact the general reserve of £36 

, aS it now’ stands after last 

iber’s scrip issue). The effect on 

ets side is less clear ; the net book 

{ the big item, “land, oil wells, 

ines, refineries, etc.,” has been 

ced by £16} million, but during 

19s4 some £324 million was spent on 

new refineries and £18 million was pro- 

vided for depreciation of these items, 

The net movement thus suggests that 

{20 million out of the £50 million may 

ve been needed to wipe these assets 

from the books. The same adjustment 

i produced a dramatic fall in 

f stores and materials from just 

over {20 million to £7 million and a 
significant fall in stocks of oil. 

\.| this is water"over the dam. Now 
that is flowing again. from Abadan, 
BP has received its first capital payment 
ol {11 million (with two others to come 
this year), which has been put to capital 
I By the end of last year BP 
h ted 440,000 tons of crude and 
procucts from Iran. But the Abadan 
re! is now running at the rate of 
ion tons per annum, of which 
currently taking 3 million tons 
Per num, apart from 2 million tons of 
cI Last year BP’s crude production 

< supples reached 36 million ‘tons 3 
ir the total ought to match if not 
exe ine 42 million:tons récorded in 
19‘c. tor apart from the resumed flow 

‘.cian crude, Kuwait production (in 


which BP has a half share) is still rising 
fast. It may not take much longer for 
BP’: refinery throughput (plus its share 
of Abadan’s products) to equal the 
record 33 million tons of 1950. Last 
year’s throughput was 24 million tons, 
but Aden has been worked up to the 
4 million ton rate since last July (with 
some margin still in hand) and the new 
Kwinana refinery in Western Australia 
has come on stream well before its due 
time, with 3 million tons of capacity to 
feed the Australasian markets. 

After the loss of Abadan, BP suffered 
a period of uneconomic operation, back- 
hauling refined products from its Euro- 
pean refineries to its eastern markets. 
The commissioning of Aden and 
Kwinana will eliminate that cost; BP 
now has far greater assurance about its 
supplies, and it can now develop its 
trading on the old scale. There is 
evidence from the report that it did so 
last year, for its record sales of 41 
million tons showed an increase of 10} 
per cent. And meanwhile BP is 
increasing its exploration activities, in 
Canada through the Triad Oil Company 
(in which it has ventured $20 million 
towards a half share), in Australia, and 
in East and West Africa jointly with 
Royal Dutch-Shell. It wrote £4} 
million off these oil exploration interests 
last year—which is well over twice the 
rate of recent years. 

When Lord Strathalmond promised 
last December that a larger proportion 
of BP’s profits could be distributed, he 
said no more than stockholders had 
taken for granted. The “larger pro- 
portion ” for 1954 contained a shade of 
disappointment, for the final dividend 
was 14 per cent, whereas many had ex- 
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British Petroleum’s 3} per cent 


pected 15. What lies in store? Some 
investors are weighing the 3.4 per cent 
yield on BP at 88s. 6d. against Shell’s 
4} per cent gross at 120s. and finding 
good arguments for it. One is that BP’s 
major capital programmes are nearing 
completion—though forward capital 
commitments do not seem to be much 
lower than they were a year ago, and 
oil technicians are always devising 
improvements that run away with the 
millions for new plant. But the current 
year’s revenue should be handsome. A 
booming demand for oil has reached 
the stage of positive embarrassment in 
fuel oils. Iranian supplies are bringing 
their relief to the Eastern Hemisphere 
market and their ro cents a barrel pay- 
ment from the 60 per cent partners to 
BP. Refining, transport and marketing 
will be more economic. In the back- 
ground there is the question of Kuwait 
taxation which has been charged against 
profits, and on which BP is claiming 
relief. 

To equal Shell’s yield, BP’s dividend 
would have to be raised by 4 per 
cent, costing £4 million plus profits 
tax. Such a sum would have cut deeply 
into last year’s retained earnings ; what 
happens this year will depend on a fur- 
ther increase in sales (for the return 
from a barrel of crude is not likely to 
show much increase), tempered pre- 
sumably by higher provision for depre- 
ciation and perhaps for exploration. 
The cash will be there in abundance, 
thanks to good trading and the Iranian 
settlement. Stockholders expect that it 
will be more freely distributed and in 
the end, no doubt, it will be. But they 
might also reflect that the roots of BP 
were struck in Scotland. 
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Exploration interests w/o.............. 
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Net Profit 
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Land, Wells, Refineries, etc., at Cost.... | 
Depreciation accumulated ............. 
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Depreciation accumulated ............. 


Net fixed assets 


Crude production ahd supplies. . . (mn. tons) 
Refinery throughput ........... (mn. tons) 
Sales, refined and crude.,....... (mn. tons) 






1951 | 
| 


1952 1953 |* 1954 










1,200 4,539 
end 36,700 
47,695 42,015 
27,374 | 19,593 
24,233 | 23,963 
17,608 16,196 13,208 5,938 
6,041 7,048 8,558 | 15,103 
£ mn. { mn £ mn. { mn. 
149-0 194-4 252-2 | 182-4 
98-3 106-9 116-2 62-6 
68-5 72-8 77-6 84-8 
54-8 60-7 66-3 72-1 
64-4 99-5 147-4 132-6 
50-0 | 50-0 50-0 i 
NS | NS 75-0 55-0 
33 | 36 
245 | 24 
364 41 
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in the excess advance, has been in existence just a year. Mr 
Lumb reports that 8,254 cases have been completed involv- 
ing advances of £11,691,000 ; he estimates that a similar 
number has been approved and is awaiting completion. 

In collaboration with the Building Societies Association, 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly societies, Mr C. B. Crabbe, 
has made an analysis of the total advances of the building 
societies to show how much building society money is used 
to buy new houses for owner-occupation, how much for 
buying other houses for owner-occupation and how much 
for other kinds of advances. His conclusions for the 12 
months ended January 31st this year are shown in the 
accompanying table. They result from a questionnaire 
addressed to all 53 societies with assets over £5 million, 
accounting for 80 per cent of the movement’s advances. 

It appears that about 92 per cent of the total advanced 
last year (£298 million. for this sample and £373 million 
for the whole movement) went to finance homes for owner- 
occupation. But that 92 per cent was made up of 253 for 
new houses and 663 for the purchase of existing 
houses. Mr Crabbe takes the argument one _ stage 
further. The figures point to the societies having 
financed about 60,000 newly built houses for owner-occupa- 
tion last year. The national housing returns show that over 
90,000 houses were completed by private builders last year. 
Roughly, therefore, it appears that the societies were con- 
cerned in two-thirds of the private houses building pro- 
gramme, 


Viscounts for Capital Airlines 


HE first of the sixty Viscount airliners ordered from 

Vickers-Armstrongs by the American carrier, Capital 
Airlines, was delivered on Tuesday ; two more will follow 
during the next few weeks. These three Viscounts were 
originally intended for British European Airways, which 
has agreed to take later delivery ; the balance of the Capital 
Airlines order will be completed by the spring of 1957. 
Vickers fias had some difficulty in recent months in meet- 
ing its promised dates ; it undertook to make all modifica- 
tions required by its customers (in direct contrast with 
the American practice of delivering standard aircraft), and 
these changes have involved more delay than was expected. 
The Viscounts delivered to TransAustralian Airlines and 
to TransCanadian Airlines were slightly behind schedule, 
but production is now proceeding more smoothly. The 
Capital Airlines machines have been handed over approxi- 
mately on time, and by the end of the year Vickers will be 
turning out five aircraft a month and expects to complet 
seventy-one during 1956. 

The number of signed orders for Viscounts reached its 
second century this week with an order from British 
European Airways for a batch of eleven. At least fifty 
more are under negotiation, with delivery being offered in 
mid-1957. Capital Airlines is the largest customer with 
sixty, followed by BEA with forty-nine, TransCanadian 
with twenty-five and Air France with twelve. So far, fifty- 
five out of the 200 aircraft on order have been delivered. 
The interior of the Viscount has been finished and fur- 
nished to Capital Airlines’ own specifications and the results, 
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for both passengers and aircrew, are a notable success. The 
modifications in cabin and cockpit layout made in respyase 
to the wishes of Capital and TCA can hardly fail to improve 
the Viscount’s appeal to overseas operators, 


Strain on Brazil’s Banks 


HE liquidity crisis that has confronted the Brazilian 
banking system for the past four months has recently 
affected capital and. has called forth some vigorous remedial 
measures. The crisis began in Sao Paulo around the turn 
of the year, spread from there to the state of Minas Gerais 
and then reached Rio de Janeiro. Local banks had extended 
too much accommodation against the security of real estate, 
the value of which has recently been declining. A recent 
change of top personnel at the Bank of Brazil also brought 
to light a serious over-extension of rediscount facilities to the 
commercial banks. The deflationary policy pursued by the 
Central Bank revealed the declining liquidity of the banking 
system as a whole in a glaring light ; one bank after another 
came under suspicion and was subjected to considerable 
withdrawal of deposits. At this point corrective measures 
had to be taken. The rediscount rate of the Bank of Brazil! 
was lowered and at the same time the Central Bank decreed 
a reduction of the obligatory deposits which the commercial 
banks must maintain with it. The excess reserve deposits 
are being freed over a period extending to July Ist, and this 
should appreciably ease the banks’ liquidity. 
The retreat from a tough deflationary policy, revealed by 
these measures to help commercial banks, has also been 
apparent in Brazil’s exchange policy. The veiled devaluation 
of the cruzeiro involved in shifting certain types of exports 
from one range of Brazil’s multiple rates to another (which 
was described on page 600 of The Economist last week) may 
be the prelude to a more fundamental revaluation of the 
currency. There may be a hint in this week’s announcement 
that all auctions of “ clearing dollars ” emerging from trade 
with Germany are being abandoned pending the renegotii- 
tion of the commercial and payments agreement with that 
country. Reports from Germany suggest that there has been 
a sudden cessation of remittances from Brazil, and disagree- 
able prospects of another prolonged default on commercial 
debts comparable with that of 1952 are crystallising. Apatt 
from these payments difficulties with Germany, there have 
been discussions between representatives of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the banking authorities in Amsterdam and Boni 
which suggest that the days of bilateralism in Brazil’s inter- 
national payments arrangements are now numbered. Brazil 
has recently been operating no fewer than twenty-two such 
agreements, auctioning the corresponding currencies when- 
ever a balance has accumulated in Brazil’s favour. Only two 
types of clearing dollar, however, the German and the 
Dutch, have been used for multilateral trade—the Germ ns, 
for example, importing goods from Brazil with their help and 
‘e-exporting them to other countries such as the United 
Kingdom, which have not had such clearing arrange 
ments. This commodity shunting is now likely to be 
ended by the agreement (confirmed in the discussions 10 
Amsterdam and Bonn) that in future German and Dutch 
trade with Brazil, or with any other country bilaterally beat, 
will be conducted. in transferable Deutsche marks or guilders. 
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LO N DO N Al RPO RT New terminal buildings and access tunnel 


- London Airport Contracts—for the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation (Air Ministry Directorate of Works) 
include: Nine-storey Air Traffic Control Building. Three- 
storey, 600 ft. x 250 ft. Passenger Handling Building. 
Three-storey Eastern Apex Building. Main concrete Found- 
ations, Roads, Drainage, Pedestrian Tunnel and Ancillary 
Works—Central Terminal Area. 













ARCHITECT: Mr. Frederick Gibberd, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Sir William Halcrow & Partners 


Air Troff 


Main Access Tunnel 
For M*aistry of Transport & Civil Aviation (Air Ministry Directorate 


eat of Works). This 2,080 ft. long Main Access Tunnel built in reinforced 
ees ; concrete, is 86 ft. wide and 22 ft. high. 










ee eee * SO: 
Passenger Hondling Building 


** When we build, let us think that we build for ever”’ 
John Ruskin 


TAYLOR WOODROW Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


10 PARK STREET - LONDON W.I. + GROsvenor 8871 
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Chureh’s, 


‘ _ famous English shoes 
On C of these 1. Ss sure fo plea se — Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the occasion, the mood and the man 


Prices from 85/9 to 119/6 


Shown here are ‘Consul’, brown or black calf 95/9 
‘Executive’, brown or black calf 95/9 
From authorised Agents throughout the country. For nearest address wrfte 


CHURCH & COMPANY LIMITED, DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 


Sherries of Distinction * We have a small compendium of assembly terms for fish, flesh, fowl, and fellow man, 


A copy is yours with our compliments, from any of our Agents or direct from us. 






















































THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


HILST commercial airline flights across the North Atlantic were started on 
W. regular basis only a very short time before the war, the war itself was the 
spur to a great intensification and expansion of the traffic, though little of this traffic 
was the carriage of fare-paying passengers. But the back of the problem had been 
broken—the problem being essentially the design and building of aircraft capable 
of doing the job. 

Today, the air crossing of the bleak northern ocean is again a topic of inter- 
national interest, but this time on the score of commercial airline operation of 
scheduled non-stop crossings. The italics are to emphasise the fact that doing the 
non-stop run on an irregular basis is not enough—non-stop flights are already 
undertaken when the weather is right—it is the ability to inaugurate such flights 
on the basis of timetable regularity that is the goal on which interest is now so 
searchingly focused. And, just as in almost every previous instance of aviation 
being applied to meet a demand, the essence of the problem lies in the abihty to 
design and build aircraft tailored to the job. 

The direct distance between London and New York is 3,520 miles, but the 
prevailing winter winds over the North Atlantic are headwinds to a westbound 
aircraft, and at 30,000 ft the strength of these. headwinds can be anything up 
to 90 mph on 85 days out of a 100. 

Headwinds mean that the aircraft has effectively to fly a greater distance, which 
means carrying more fuel. Fuel provision must additionally be made to cater for 
taxying, climbing, diversion to an alternative destination, awaiting one’s turn to 
land (perhaps for two hours if bad weather slows the work of traffic control) and 
various other reserves and allowances. The extra fuel demanded for serving these 
requirements may mean that to be capable of covering the 3,520 miles from 
London to New York the aircraft must in fact be able to fly a still air distance of 
5,750 miles. But there is no profit in simply flying a fuel load across the Atlantic: 
a sufficient number of fare-paying passengers must also be carried to produce 
enough revenue to pay for the operation and show a margin of profit besides. 

Until now it has not been possible to build an aeroplane capable of carrying both 
sufficient fuel and sufficient revenue-producing load to make a scheduled non-stop 
North Atlantic service a reality. The race, however, is now keener than ever and 
the contending aircraft are British and American. The British aircraft is the 
Britannia 300 LR turboprop airliner and it will be flying next year. It will 
fly faster, carrying a greater payload more comfortably and profitably than its 
competitors, and it is reasonable to forecast that it will establish the highest 
standards of airline service on this pre-eminently important crossing. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
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if these bilateral arrangements disappear, Brazil will before 
lone face the necessity of giving a realistic exchange value 


to the cruzeiro. 


Fixed Prices of Copper Products 


)URCHASERS of copper from the Selection Trust group 
| ive now settled, if they have not solved, the problem 
( » to pass on to their customers the present benefit 
of the fixed price of £280 a ton that they are paying the 
Selection Trust companies for electrolytic copper. This 

is currently more than {£40 a ton below the price 

on the London Metal Exchange. They have rightly 
decided that all their customers, some of whom are their 
competitors in the manufacture of certain copper products, 


should share equally in the benefit. 


They can no longer 


observe the industry-wide practice of quoting common 

ices for copper products, nor has it been possible to 
evolve a single price basis for all their products. Hence- 
forth there will be three price bases: one based on the 
market price ; one based on the Selection Trust price ; and 
one based on a combination of the two. The first will remain 
a fluctuating price and the other two will be fixed for 30 


; 
— 
cays 


Buyers of rolled copper rods and other forms of “ elec- 
trical’ copper will pay a price based on £280 a ton for that 
portion of their requirements made from fixed-price copper, 
and will pay a price based on the market quotation for the 
remainder. Rolled copper sheet and its raw material, high 
conductivity copper cake, and refined shapes of copper and 
wirebars, will be sold on the basis of £286 a ton, the average 
of the Selection Trust price and an assumed average market 


table shows the probable delivery dates of the prin- 
nsport aircraft either in production or under develop- 


ment. In most cases they are based on manufacturers’ own 
Except for the first four established transports 
' delivery this year, all dates contain an element of 
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price in the same 30-day period. That average must neces- 
sarily be a guess, for the average market price cannot be 
forecast, and no one can estimate how much copper cus- 
tomers will buy in a given month, and when. Normally, the 
price in the following month will take account of past 
errors, but this may not be possible if the forecast has been 
too low, and if the spread between the fixed and market 
prices has narrowed substantially in the meantime. The 
fixed prices will therefore apply to the main products of 
copper ; it is neither practicable nor desirable to spread 
the price advantage thinly over the whole field. 

Meanwhile, tenders are now being submitted to the Board 
of Trade for the first 15,000 tons of the 28,000 tons of 
electrolytic copper to be released later this year ; the closing 
date is May 24th. Deliveries will be made between June 
and October, and the price will be based on the average 
market price in the month of delivery. The competitive 
element in these tenders lies in the premiums that buyers 
bid for the shapes and sizes they require. The method of 
disposal should avoid any serious repercussions on the 
London metal market and ensure that the government 
obtains a good price. 


Steel from Home Ore 


BOUT 16 million tons a year of ironstone from British 
A quarries and mines are now being used in British blast 
furnaces to make pig iron, charged raw or after preparation 
by calcining or sintering ; this is already planned to rise 
to about 174 million tons by 1959, and the Iron and Steel 
Board is discussing with ore and steel producers the possi- 
bilities of some further increase. Two consultants, in 
mining and geology, have already been reporting upon these 





Delivery Dates for Civil Aircraft 


uncertainty that increases substantially reading from left to 
right. Of those listed for delivery from 1956 onwards, only 
two have flown, the Bristol Britannia 100 and the Hurel- 
Dubois 32. Some of. the aircraft have yet to find buyers 
among the airlines and some projects may be abandoned. 








55 1957 1958 1958-60 
Douglas DC 7B Douglas Seven Seas Lockheed 1659 Comet IV Vickers-Armstrongs 
4¥ piston engines | 4 Wright piston engines  Super-Constellatjon | 4 Rolls-Royce Avon jet VC 1,000 
| 4 Wright piston engines engines 4 Rolls-Royce Conway by- 
Lockheed Bristol Britannia 100 | (replacing the turbo-prop pass jet engines 
Super-Constellation Proteus III | Lockheed 1549) Long-Range 


4 ¥ piston engines 


Vicks rs-Armstrongs 


\ iscount* 


4 Rolls-Royce Dart 


prop engines 


Convair 340* 


2 Pratt and Whitney 
Pist 


1 engines 


Strengthened 


De Ha villand Comet II 
4 Rolls-Royce Avon jet 


engines 


en 


turbo-prop engines 


Hurel-Dubois 32* 
2 Wright piston engines engines 


Britannia 300 Long-Range Britannia 


| Handley Page Herald* | 4 Bristol Proteus turbo- | 4 Bristol BE 25 turbo-prop 
4 Alvis Leonides piston prop engines engines 


Douglas DC 7D Boeing 707 


Fokker Friendship* 4 Rolls - Royce RB109 { 4 Pratt and Whitney jet 
2 Rolls - Royce Dart turbo-prop engines engines 
turbo-prop engines 


S. E. Caravelle Vickers-Armstrongs 


Re-engined Convair* | 2 Rolls-Royce Avon jet | Viscount replacement 


2 English Electric Eland engines 
turbo-prop engines 


4 Rolls-Royce RB 109 
turbo-prop engines 


Jet transports built by 
uglas & Lockheed 


* medium ranges Do 
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possibilities to the board; and their conclusions have been 
passed t0 some of the companies concerned. The question 
of further development of home ore is linked with another 
issue that the Board left open in its recent report on future 
development in the industry—the modernisation and pos- 
sible expansion of supplies of billets and other semi-finished 
steel for British re-rollers. 

The British ore used in works such as Stewarts and 
Lloyd’s integrated steel tube plant at Corby has a low iron 
content—the national average is 28 per cent, against 45 per 
cent for the 11} million tons of foreign ore used annually 
in iron-making. It takes more coke to smelt home ore, 
which means a larger investment per ton of iron in blast 
furnaces and coke ovens. But it is so much cheaper that 
plants such as Corby or United Steel’s Appleby-Frodingham 
plant claim a substantial advantage in iron-making costs 
over plants located at the coast to use the richer imported 
ore. Ore extraction costs in the Midlands remain low mainly 
because the opencast operations are so highly mechanised. 
In the long run costs must rise, as the ore is worked deeper 
and more overburden per ton of ironstone has to be 
removed, until this becomes impracticable or uneconomic 
and it becomes necessary to go underground for the ore. 
This transition, when it does come, will be a gradual and 
balanced process, but more intensive working of the ore- 
fields must bring its beginning nearer. 

The main difficulty that has so far hampered expansion 
in steel-making on the orefields, however, has been the 
supply of labour. When the Corby plant was laid down in 
1934 the Northants village had 1,500 inhabitants ; today it 
has 21,000. That rapid growth was extremely difficult to 
achieve ; in the immediate postwar years the lack of man- 
power and of housing acted as something of a brake upon 
expansion of the steel plant. The local authorities at Corby, 
now scheduled as a New Town, are optimistic about further 
growth in its population, and even anxious to attract new 
employers. But however attractive the economics of 
assembling materials for steel-making upon the home ore- 
fields, the assembly of men to work at any new “ green 
fields ” sites seems likely to remain a problem: Corby has 

taught the British steel industry more than one lesson. 


Alice in the Tea-cup 


HE policy of the Ceylon government towards the tea 
- industry has an Alice-in-Wonderland air. Not long 
ago the Prime Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, did his best 
to break the market by publicly proclaiming that tea prices 
were too high—though that did not deter him from pro- 
gressively increasing the export duty. Since the market 
slumped, his government is trying to aid the producers in 
some very weird ways. Sensibly, it reduced the export 
duty by 30 cents to I rupee (Is. 6d.) a lb, and removed 
for three months the restrictions on the shipment of tea 
for sale in London. Foolishly, it announced that it would 
enter the market as a buyer to stop the rot. That step was 
ineffective: the government has bought little tea. 


Now Sir John has stated that the government will also 
subsidise producers to the extent that the market price falls 
short of r rupee §0 cents (2s. 3d.) a lb, the maximum 
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payment being’50 cents (9d.) a Ib. As very little teq js 
now fetching more than 1 rupee 50 cents adb in Colombo, 
the government’s commitment is so large that the scheme 
is likely to break down unless the market rapidly takes g 
turn for the better. In effect the scheme is a roundabout 
method of giving back producers their own money, for the 
funds for the subsidy must come principally from the 
export duty. One minor effect of the scheme may be that 
buyers will be tempted to shade their bids ; the main effect 
may be that producers will offer more in the Colombo 
market, which is already choked with tea. If they do not 
take advantage of the subsidy, producers will have to pay 
the cost of sending tea to London. With the export duty 
at Is. 6d. a lb, and shipping and handling charges of 6d., 
the total cost is 2s. a lb. At the moment many producers 
have little hope of recovering that, plus their production 
costs, in Mincing Lane. 


Tea Pays Off 


INAL dividends and profit figures from the tea companies 
for 1954 are now coming in thick and fast. From a year 
during which the price of common tea at auction rose from 
roughly 4s. per lb to nearly 7s. per lb excellent results have 
naturally been drawn. For Northern India, selling the bulk 
of its crop in the last months of the old year and the first 
month of the new, the average price for the season beginning 
last June until now has been 6s. 3.79d. per Ib compared with 
4S. 2.47d. per Ib in the previous season. Most of the com- 
panies run their accounts to calendar years: the table shows 
a few of them. The biggest company with the most widely 
spread interests—Consolidated Tea and Lands—earned 
before tax {2.5 million, compared with £1.3 million and has 
raised the dividend from 10 per cent, tax free, to 30 pe 
cent, tax free, for the year, and is still able to plough back 
greatly increased sums into its gardens, 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 





Net Profit 


Years ended Dec. 31. 


1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
£°000 £000 % /o 


x 





Ceylon: 
CORE 6 ks Soe oe ee Ee | 354 est, oo 
Standard Tea of Ceylon. 7. aT 274 | 0 
Ceylon Tea Plantations. | 119 321 274 | 50 

Pakistan: | 
Mazdehee Tea......... Ps 40 30 0 
Splat os eee | 22 44 15 | 

| | 

India, etc.: 

Cons Tea and Land.... | 825 1,149 10* | 530° 
Amalgamated .......:. | 224 ¥ 356 §* Li}* 





* Tax free. 


These high dividends came too late to save the share- 
holders from a sharp fall in the value of their shares. The 
share market turned downwards with the commodity market 
after the February peak. The-high- dividends have arrested 
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the decline but done little more. The Financial Times index 
of tea shares reached 177.9 on February oth, but had fallen 
to 107.4 early last month ; it has since rallied to 108.4. 
Fantastically high yields can now be obtained from tea 
chares. Allowing for the dividend Consolidated Tea and 
Lands at 42s. 6d. shows a well covered £28 4s. 4d. per 
cent. Yields of 30 per cent are not difficult to find. 


Electrical Ventures in Canada 


chosen to increase their direct investment in 
Canadian factories at a time when the manufacturers in 
Canada are finding themselves unable to compete with 
electrical imports? The Canadian manufacturers have 
recently been having a bad time: and an independent 
economic survey commissioned by them earlier this year 
suggested that this is not a passing phase. Without 
increased protection—which it rejected, except possibly for 
strategic reasons—this assessment concluded that the 
Canadian electrical industry was likely to continue to lose 
ground to foreign suppliers. The primary reason is not 
hard to seek: Canadian wages in this industry seem to 
be even higher than in the United States. On light electrical 
equipment such as domestic appliances, the industry cannot 
compete with the Americans, who have a vastly larger 
market and can reduce labour costs by more intensive 
mechanisation. In the heavier range of industrial electrical 
equipment, much of it custom-built, the labour content of 
costs is high and hard to reduce: British and European 
suppliers have much lower wages and often somewhat 
cheaper materials, 

The pace of electrification in Canada, and the world- 
wide excess of demand over capacity in the postwar years, 
sheltered the Canadian industry at home and to some extent 
in export markets. But last year order books emptied, and 
the industry was forced into price cutting. Most of the 
British-owned plants there share these difficulties. Never- 
theless, last month English Electric bought from the 
Canadian government the plant near Toronto that one of 
its Canadian subsidiaries had built in 1952 for the defence 
department, and General Electric has since completed its 
purchase of the Amalgamated Electric Corporation of 
Toronto. 

It is plain that Canada is an enormous potential market 
for electrical equipment of all kinds, and the companies 
apparently feel that the chances of expansion make it worth 
while to manufacture in one of the highest wage economies 
in the world. The English Electric factory, certainly, 
will be tied to the defence programme for another 
ten years, while GEC intends for the moment to let its 
new subsidiary continue to make its existing range of 
products. There are certain obvious advantages in local 
manufacture and assembly with some British parts—for 
instance switchgear—behind the preferential tariff, from 
an interchange of research, designs, and technical informa- 
tion, and also from expanding sales so as to justify heavy 
selling and after-sales overheads. There has also been a 
‘light tendency for this market, whose standards and 
Specifications are similar to American, to favour Canadian 
and American-made products, In the long run—and par- 


W's have the leading British electrical manufacturers 
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ticularly if protection should be increased—these Canadian 
ventures by British firms may pay off handsomely; no 
country in the world shows more promise of expansion. 
On the other hand, direct shipments from here have been 
averaging £8 million a year, and Canada is still earnestly 
hoping to develop its industrialisation without thick trade 
barriers. : 


Lufthansa’s Long Shadow 


AST Monday the Lufthansa made its first commercial 
flight from London airport since September, 1939, 
on its new service to Frankfurt and. Munich. From Ger- 
many Lufthansa is flying to Paris and Madrid. It has four 
twin-engined Convair 340s to operate these European ser- 
vices.. At this stage German competition in the air may 
not look serious ; Convairs have already lost traffic to flights 
operated by Viscounts. But European services are a minor 
part in Lufthansa’s plans ; the real effort is being concen- 
trated on the long-range routes. Lufthansa has eight Lock- 
heed super-Constellations on order for its intercontinental 
services, and when it begins flying to New York next 
month, it will do so with more modern aircraft than some 
of its competitors. 

The long range services are much more remunerative 
than those flown over shorter distances. As soon as the 
North Atlantic service is established, Lufthansa intends to 
open up the route to South America, a region of strong 
German interests. This will not be possible until next 
year, but British Overseas Airways Corporation, which 
intended to reopen its services to South America with 
Comet IIs will be even later. After South America, Luft- 
hansa will add routes to the Far East and later to Africa. 
These plans are relatively clear-cut, and contrast sharply 
with the absence of any defined objective in Europe. 

Lufthansa decided three years ago, after much argument 
and in the face of some local opposition, to order proven 
equipment rather than new British Comets and Viscounts. 
There is a wide choice of modern conventional airliners for 
long range flights, and Lufthansa can leave other airlines 
with bigger fleets to develop aircraft like Comets, Britannias, 
and gas turbined variants of American airframes. There is 
no such choice in Europe ; the Viscount is today the only 
medium-range airliner available although others, generally 
with shorter ranges, are being designed. There are thus 
good technical reasons, as well as economic arguments, for 
Lufthansa’s holding back in Europe. 


Bitter Sweets Competition 


AS the sweet trade at last found its normal level after 
H rationing ? The latest figures seem to bear out earlier 
forecasts that the industry’s honeymoon would end by 1955. 
Consumption, at a little under 9 ozs a head a week, is now 
about 50 per cent higher than it was immediately before 
sweet coupons and price controls were scrapped in February 
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1953, but this increase has slowed down considerably in 
the last year. Last summer, in fact, manufacturers were 
distributing no more than they did in 1953, and since then 
both production 
and consumption 
have dropped below 
previous peaks. 
Shopkeepers appear 60 
to have _ over- 
ordered last 
Christmas, which 
would account for 
the low January 
figures ; but up to 
March production 
was still down by 
10,500 tons ( 7 per 
cent) on 1954, home 
deliveries were 7,500 tons down, and stocks were still 
larger than manufacturers like to see. 

Nobody in the industry doubts that competition has 
returned in full blast—as it has done in so many other 
industries after controls have been removed. Most firms 
are budgeting for thinner margins ; and imports of sweets 
ready for sale have now been pushed back to their 1952 
share of the market. Some of the larger manufacturers 
find that they can still not sell enough of their popular lines 
and are planning to expand their capacity yet further, but 
smaller firms, especially those not selling on a national 
scale, are meeting trouble. This is particularly noticeable 
in chocolate goods. The price gap between chocolates and 
other sweets widened further in 1954, and most of last 
year’s increase in consumption was concentrated upon 
sugar confectionery. The sharp decline in cocoa prices has 
enabled the leading chocolate makers to cut their prices, 
but may not be enough to halt this switch in sucking habits. 


MONTHLY SWEET 
CONSUMPTION 


‘000 tons 
- 
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A Tithe of Quotas 


RITAIN has now met its obligation as a member of the 
B Organisation for European Economic Co-operation to 
set free from quota restrictions 10 per cent of private 
imports that were still restricted on June 3oth last year. 
That step, which had to be taken before June 30th this year, 
has been painless enough. A year ago Britain had removed 
restrictions on 83 per cent of imports on private account 
(the base year being 1948); that teft 17 per cent 
unliberalised, ten per cent of which is 1.7. Some small relexa- 
tions since then had raised the percentage to 84, and last 
week it was raised to 85 by placing on open general licence 
from OEEC countries certain iron and’ steel products, 
fertilisers, chemicals, and minor items of machinery and 
other goods. In the three main categories of imports, the 
percentage of liberalisation is now: food and feeding stuffs, 
go ; raw materials, 84 ; and manufactured goods, 78. 

The next and more difficult obligation is to raise liberali- 
sation to 90 per cent by September 30th. How is this to be 
done ? There is only one major group of materials still 
restricted ; newsprint and other types of paper, wood pulp 
and board. These account for about 9 per cent of the 
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remaining 15 per cent of imports on the restricted list. The 
relatively few goods restricted under bilateral or other trade 
arrangements, and the rag-bag of items left on quota after 
the emergency import cuts of 1951 and 19§2, account for 
the other 6 per cent. The least costly course, in terms of 
the additional foreign expenditure likely to be inc: irred, 


would be to-free that 6 per cent. The most.costly would be 
to free imports of paper, wood pulp and board. In the 
second half of this year these imports will be running ar an 


annual rate of about {£160 million, and demand is stil 
unsatisfied. But if the additional cost of freedom can be 


faced, there is no doubt which course should have priority, 


Educating the Accountant 


VERY year over 1,000 candidates present themselves for 
E the final examination of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. Every year more than 500 of them fail. That, 
as Mr Bertram Nelson, the President of the Society, points 
out in his annual address, is a tribute to the high qualitica- 
tions required by the accounting profession. But he 
wonders whether the profession is losing the services of 
good candidates through “deficiencies in educational 
methods.” That raises a broader question: do articled 
clerks lose interest because the teaching—and, indeed, the 
subject itself—is too narrowly professional and technical ? 

Techniques are the backbone. of any professional training, 
but the accountant is moving into a new world. He is no 
longer merely the calculator of profit or of tax, but a man 
who can advise on policy. Using his methods of 
measurement, the accountant can become a predictor. 
Should not his education be broadened, asks Mr Nelson, 
and concern itself more with “the training of judgment 
and the formation of style ?” Elements of a broad liberal 
education are already in the profession’s curriculum, but 
Mr Nelson quotes with approval Dr Eric Ashby’s suggestion 
that the professional schools could be made “ the core of 
modern humanism.” Mr Nelson sees the need for much 
closer integration between book-keeping and the interpreta- 
tion and use of accounts and economics, law and history. 
Perhaps it is time, Mr Nelson remarks, for “ the Socicty to 
take greater responsibility for education as well as for 
examinations.” 


Purchase Tax on Textiles 


ANCASHIRE has made an issue out of the fact that while 
purchase tax has been removed from non-woo! picce 
goods and household textiles, made-up clothing still a‘tracts 
purchase tax at the rate of 2§ per cent. In most ca°<s, in 
actual fact, the amount of tax ‘actually paid gp clon ng is 
very small. Purchase tax is assessed on the lesale price 
of goods and the tax-free allowances, the “D” limits, af 
not ungenerous. — Retailers’ mark-ups. vary, so the retail 
prices calculated below are. rough estimates only : 
A cotton or rayon dress retailing at between 53s. and 555. 
carries no tax ; retailing at 70s. eae about 2s. 6d. (a*- 
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the art of gracious living 


PERFECTOS FINOS 60's 14/8 100's 20/4 
PERFECTOS No. 2 60's 11/68 100's 23/4 


| JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST! 


saps anive of tw villas 


Come and see for yourself 
how the latest office machines 
and equipment can save time, 
money and effort in your 
business today. 


Worth a special visit to London 
OPEN 10 a.m.—8 p.m. ADMISSION 2/6 
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Is your Board 


somewhat cramped 


in your Boardroom ? 


As the business grows or the board 

expands, it’s no bad thing to see that the 
boardroom is made more expansive, too — 
and, if we may say so, no bad thing to 

leave the job to Catesbys Contracts. 
Catesbys’ specialists have quite a flair for 
boardrooms. They know when to re-design a 
room and when to leave it alone. They’ll 





redecorate yours in any style, period or 

contemporary, and, if you wish, fit it out 

from floor to ceiling to give you exactly the 
é atmosphere and the distinction it ought 

to have. You will find Catesbys unusually 

co-operative, competent and quick. 

Why not ring Museum 7777 and have an 

executive round to see you! 


Cateshbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - WI * MUSEUM 7777 





LET CATESBYS PUTANEW FACE ON THE PLACE 
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The man from Remington 
Rand is highly-trained in all 
branches of modern account- 
ancy. If there’s too long a 
time lag in compiling balances, 
analyses or statements, if pay- 
day preparations are a head- 
ache—callhimin. He’ll get 
to the root of your accounting 
problem, and provide the 


equipment to solve it. 


FOREMOST 


—the modern accounting 
machine. Easy to install; 
easy to operate; adapt- 
able atamoment’s notice 
to any accounting job. 
Automatic balances; line 
proof of accuracy. Cuts 
accounting costs drastic- 
ally, yet remains within 
the means of quite 
modest businesses. In- 
terested ? 


Send for the Man from 


Hemington Fland. 


COUPON: | would like to know more about Foremost Accou 
Please * arrange for a representative to visit me {_] * send me ino 
free literature {_] (tick course of action required) 
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A man’s shirt retailing at 25s. carries no tax ; retailing at 
4os. it carries about 2s. 6d. tax. 
A woman’s suit retailing at about £8 carries no tax}; 
retailing at £11 it carries about Ios. tax. 
A model dress retailing at 70 guineas carries about £8 to 
£9 tax. 
In the popular ranges, certainly, purchase tax cannot be said 
to constitute a big proportion of the retail selling price. The 
complete removal of purchase tax might be helpful for 
Lancashire’s morale, but it could hardly be expected to 
result in a big increase in textile turnover. 
The amount of tax formerly payable on piece goods (and 
still paid on woollen goods) was also modest: 
Wool cloth retailing at £1 per square yard is tax free; 
retailing at 38s. it attracts §s. tax. 
Cotton sheets retailing at £3 10s. formerly carried 4s. tax 
and are now free. 
Non-wool dress material retailing at 12s. 11d. per square 
yard formerly carried 2s. tax and is now free. 
- Heavy furnishing fabrics retailing at £3 a square yard 
formerly carried 12s. 4d. tax and are now free. 
It is clear that some spokesmen for Lancashire have made 
the most of the impact of purchase tax on textile sales ; 
with a nominal rate of -purchase tax at 25 per cent the 
much-abused “D” scheme ensures that the great bulk of 
clothing attracts tax at a small fraction of this nominal rate, 


Further Advance in Freight Rates 


INER conference freight rates from the United Kingdom 
[ to Australia are to be raised by 10 per cent, and to New 
Zealand by § per cent, on July 1. Similar increases in rates 
for cargoes in the reverse direction are also being sought 
by the British liner companies, but these are encountering 
strong opposition from Dominion exporters and govern- 
ments. The increases, however, can scarcely have come as 
a Surprise, since liner freight rates on most of the world 
trade routes have already been increased by between 74 and 
1§ per cent in the last six months. The last increase in the 
New Zealand trade, for example, was in July, 1951, and 
since then operating costs (and the cost of delays caused 
by dock strikes at both ends of the voyage) have risen 
steadily. The shipowners claim that the average cost of 
round voyages between the UK and New Zealand, for 
example, has risen by 8.66 per cent in the intervening 
period, 

Meanwhile general tramp freight rates are again showing 
a strong rising tendency, although the Chamber of Shipping 
voyage index for April fell slightly from 113.7 to 110.2 
(1952=100). This month grain chartering has been 
resumed on a larger scale and rates have responded sharply. 
It now also appears that the ore and coal import require- 
ments of the United Kingdom and Western Europe for the 
test of this year are going to be greater than was at first 
expected ; and grain charterers seem to have been slow to 
cover their requirements. Shippers of Australian and North 
American grain, in particular, may find the North Pacific 
short of tonnage when the time comes. The tanker 
market, however, is still overstocked with tonnage ; and it is 
interesting to note that quite a number of these vessels are 
now being converted into ore carriers to take advantage of 
the brighter prospects of employment in this trade. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of Burmah Oil have declared a final 
ordinary dividend of 134 per cent, making 21 per cent in 
all for 1954 ; in 1953 the total payment was 17} per cent. 
They also propose to make a 100 per cent free scrip issue. 
Burmah Oil’s £26.7 million holding of the ordinary stock 
of British Petroleum is to be written up from a nominal 
value in the books of 4s. a share to 20s. a share ; the result- 
ing surplus on revaluation of nearly {21.4 million is trans- 
ferred to capital reserves. 


* 


At this week’s annual meeting of the proprietors of the 
Stock Exchange, the chairman, Sir John Braithwaite, 
advanced a plea for the inclusion of a London Stock Ex- 
change report as a permanent feature on the radio. The 
possibilities of both radio and television are, he said, con- 
stantly under review. He disclosed that during the year 
ended March 24th the compensation fund had dealt with 
the first failure of any magnitude affecting the public. It 
met public claims of £23,733. An allocation has been made 
to the fund building its assets up to £75,000. 


* 


J. V. Rank and Sons, the millers, have taken the first step 
in deepening its interest in the bakery trade by forming a 
company named British Bakeries. This development con- 
forms with the recent trend towards the concentration of 
some bakeries in larger and more mechanised units. It will 
also help to assure Ranks a market for its home grown bread 
grains—which have lately been jeopardised by the imported 
flour of other groups emerging in the bakery business. 


* 


_ The directors of Canadian Eagle have declared a dividend 
for 1954 of Is. 9d. on each of the no par value ordinary 
shares ; 35 per cent of that dividend is tax free, so that the 
total dividend is equivalent to 2s. 2.4d., less tax at the 
standard rate ; in 1953 the dividend was Is. 6d. a share, of 
which 34 per cent was tax free, making the payment equiva- 
lent to Is. 9.1d., less tax. The new dividend is to be paid 
on the ordinary capital as increased by the conversion of 
the participating preference shares into ordinary units. And 


in September the directors propose to make a one-for-four, 


free scrip issue, requiring the capitalisation of £7,532,532 
from reserves. 


* 


Cable and Wireless (Holdings), now one of the largest 


investment trusts in this country, intends to raise more new 
capital by an issue of loan stocks and an issue of ordinary 
shares. No further details have yet been announced. 


* 


The International Rubber Study Group shares the view 
that there will be no material surplus of natural rubber this 
year. It estimates world production at 1,845,000 tons and 
consumption at 1,830,000 tons, compared with 1,802,000 
tons and 1,767,000 tons last year. World production of 
synthetic rubber is estimated at 985,000 tons and consump- 
tion at 955,000 tons. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER. Tyres are the 
heart of the Dunlop business. But, oddly 
enough, last year (which was a year of 
records for the British motor industry) 
the group did not establish a new record 
in the number of tyres it sold. The group 
also had to sell its tyres in competitive 
overseas markets, and well over half of 
last year’s profit of £17.7 million came 
from direct exports and from the 
operations of overseas subsidiaries and 
branches. But Dunlop has substantial 
interests outside tyres and a rapidly 
growing plastic business, and the group’s 
volume of turnover increased last 
year by 15 per cent. The value did not 
rise so steeply—aggregate sales of the 
group, including “supplies within the 
group,” going up from £243 million to 
only £262 million—owing, the directors 
explain, “to the lower level of prices.” 
The explanation of these lower prices lies 
some way back in time: following the fall 
in the price of natural rubber Dunlop did 
reduce the price of its tyres and lower 
prices ruled until last October, when an 
increase was announced. In the mean- 
time the price of raw rubber had begun 
to rise again and profit margins began to 
be squeezed. 

The “ profit margin per unit sold” (on 
all Dunlop’s products and not merely on 
tyres) was lower last year than in 1953. 
But thanks to the increase in volume “ the 
margin of profit in relation to turnover ” 
was 6.2 per cent, compared with 6 per 
cent in 1953, and the group’s trading sur- 
plus rose from £15.5 million to £17.7 
million. This gross profit on total sales of 
about 6 per cent compares with between 7 
and 11 per cent achieved by Dunlop’s four 
principal competitors in the United States. 
The United States market is much bigger 
and profit returns on sales over there 
are uSually higher than in Great Britain, 
but part of the explanation of this higher 
return in the United States must seem to 
the Dunlop directors to be that the rubber 
manufacturers over there rely extensively 


Company Notes 
te ee 


on synthetic rubber, at present cheaper 
than natural and always less liable to price 
fluctuation. Dunlop does not, but its 
directors must be itching to do so, torn 
though they must be by the group’s long- 
standing interest in natural rubber pro- 
duction and its attachment to that indus- 
try and in Malaya. 

So far Dunlop has shown a tentative 
but growing interest in synthetic rubber 
manufacture in this country but the com- 
pany has drawn back from the great cost 
of a full scale synthetic plant. Some of the 
new money it received from last year’s pre- 
ference share issue went on a pilot plant, 
but most of that money was absorbed in 
the general growth of the business; the 
proceeds of the recent debenture issue 
will be similarly spread. Dunlop has 
always ploughed back heavy sums in 
depreciation, in fixed asset replacement 
reserves and in the reserves of overseas 
subsidiaries but expansion still requires 
the additional influx of new money. The 
reason, for example, for the latest deben- 
ture issue is clear from the consolidated 
balance sheet. Last year the group spent 
about £84 million on fixed assets ; about 
£6 million of that was spent overseas, 
mainly in the United States and Brazil. At 
the same time stocks, thanks to the in- 
crease in production and in the price of 
rubber, rose from £45.7 million to £53 
million and debtors climbed from £25.3 
million to £28.6 million. At the end of the 
year the group had just over £8 million 
in liquid resources but its bank overdrafts 
stood at nearly £5.6 million and “ bills 
payable ” at nearly £4.8 million. In addi- 
tion its outstanding capital commitments 
were estimated at over £5 million. The 
need for new capital was immediate and 
that need may crop up again, because 
Dunlop will have to keep in step with the 
capital development programmes of the 
British motor manufacturers. It is not 
surprising that the directors propose to 
increase the authorised borrowing powers 
of the company. 


EARNINGS AND ASSETS 
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Years ended Dec. 31 1953 1954 







Trading surplus: 





000s) 





Years ended Dec. 31 








68,381 | 


Fixed assets, at cost........ | 76,861 
Parent COs5. <5 cscs ceca | 4,496 4,975 Less: depreciation ......... | 38,771 | 43,670 
Subsidiary co’s.......... | 10,992 |. 12,743] Net fixed assets........... | 29,610 | 33,191 
Meg ner ete |; 15,488 | 17,718 Trade investments......... | 1,411 | 1,486 
PN. oss svat saunas | 2,044) 2,044 
Depreciation «iiss osee sss 4,441 | 5,194 
Replacement account...... 460 | 460] Net current assets......... | 44,650 | 51,209 
Tasation esc. 032 so | -6,747 | 90011 Stocks .....00.05 0.00 | 45,705 | 53,003 
3 zt SOR Fone bot ee ihaa ues 25,520 28,628 
I xceptional eredits CES sae & | 606 169 C ash, OM a Sire NAR SSS bee 5,673 8 082 
Net gfOte sis coh es ii | 4,068* 4,859 : 
| Bank overdrafts. ........:. | 45 
Minority interests......... 426. | 758 Minority interests......... 10/961 11'381 
Retained by subsidiaries.... | 1,018} 1,197 Debenture capital......... 8,904 | 8,603 
Retained by parent co...... | 1,816! 1,006 | ; 
| Future tax reserves........ 3, 
Preference dividends....... 209 365 Capital reserves........... 9/598 2906 
Ordinary dividentie...¢:.... | 1,485; 1,533 Revenue reserves.......... 28,059 | 38,260 
Ordinary dividends (%).... 144] 144, Ordinary capital.......... 12,854 19,281 
LL Sec SSsnesentnsnsnesstshasesshsesssnensnessenisecnesy 


* Excluding £886,000 in final settlement of Excess Profits Tax claims. 


¢ On a capital of £19,280,954. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER. A 
bigger dividend from Marks and Spencer 
has been in the wind since the {00 per 
cent free scrip issue was made a year ago 
—if only because investors knew that there 
would be no EPL charge in the year to 
March 31st last ; whereas in 1953-54 EPpy, 
absorbed £550,000. A bigger dividend 
there duly is, 45 per cent on the 


“ ” : rdinary 
and “A” ordinary shares, comp.red with 
the equivalent of 32} per cent. The divi. 


dend brought in a few profit-takers ang 
immediately after its announcement the 
“A” units lost ro}d. to 66s. told. byt 
there was no great disappointment, and 
the “A” shares have since climbed to 
68s, xd. There are two reasons for this. 

The latest profits make one excellent 
reason and the property revaluation 
another. Profits before tax, depreciation 
and repairs have risen from about 
£99 million to £11.2 million—ver 
another tribute to the success of multiple 
trading—and stocks have risen from 
£7.8 million to £9.9 million. A strict 
control on margins and the tight links 
between manufacture and counter sales 
continued to pay handsomely, notably in 
clothing. Though trading profits are up, 
the tax provision has been reduced from 
£4,850,000 to £4,800,000, but that is due 
entirely to the demise of EPL ; net profits 
rose from £3,016,615 to £4,468,401, from 
which the ordinary § dividend takes 
£2,306,981. 

The freehold and leasehold properties 
of Marks and Spencer have been valued 
as at March 31st last at £35,297,191 and 
a surplus of £22,733,858 arising from the 
revaluation has been transferred to 
reserves. The odd feature of this revalua- 
tion is that the directors consider “ lower 
rates” of depreciation adequate. The 
annual depreciation provision is down 
from £793,707 to £659,664 and / 3,410,643, 
representing a sum not now required from 
property depreciation provisions made in 
the past, has been transferred to revenue 
reserves. There is no point in revaluing 
assets unless depreciation is then calcu- 
‘lated on current values. But revaluation 
may also reveal that the assets are in such 
good shape that their life is likely to be 
longer than had been previously assumed. 
It has alwavs been Marks and Spencers 
policy to keep its properties in good trim 
by charging a heavy annua! bill for 
repairs and maintenance directly 0 
revenue. The presumption must there- 
fore be that the company has decided 1 
charge depreciation with reference 1 
present day values but also to spread those 
charges over a longer period of «me. 

Is there any other point in_ the 
revaluation ? Some have taken it & 


a pointer towards another [ree scrip 
issue. But that would have na 
possible without a revaluation anc ‘1 1s © 


no means certain that the Capit! Issues 
Committee would agree to a capitalisation 
of reserves arising from a revaluation sur 
plus. Others have guessed that the t 
valuation may point to the formaton of a 
separate property company, poss!”'y 4° =f 
aid to raising new money for the develoy, 
ment e. But surely eae 
Spencer would find it easy and —¢8 
raise new capital in Throgmorton Steet 
without such plans. 
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pe BEERS CONSOLIDATED. 
rhe ss. deferred bearer shares of De 
Re Consolidated Mines, on which a 
od of 10s. a Share has been paid in 
t four years, are the leading dia- 
equities but they are something 
, well, as four entries m the group’s 
and loss account show : 


1953 1954 
d account £26,159,391 £26,487,728 


; 
u 


ientincome £4,598,053 £4,622,964 
nsactions £68,163 £743,266 
£463,212 £543,571 


of De Beers’ diamond profits 
‘he war have been canalised into new 
ents, largely in the developing 
coldnelds of the Orange Free State and 
the r West Rand but also into African 
Explosives and Chemical Industries (in 
which De Beers and ICI each have a half 
interest) and other industrial companies. 
At the end of last year the value of the 
investments not connected with diamonds, 
together with the group’s cash assets less 
liabilities, totalled over £704 million. In 
the coming years diamonds may continue 
to call the tune, but the other investments 
will play more of the melody. 


And a melodious tune it will be—as Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer in his annual state- 
ment reveals. Im diamonds the demand 
or gem stones is substantially greater than 
the production from all sources. Output 
from the Consolidated Diamond Mines 
of South West Africa is increasing. The 
immediate outleok for industrial stones 
is equally promising and this year the 
mines will readily dispose of all their 
production. But once the United States 

ling purchases cease it will be a 
question of finding not additional supplies 
but itional outlets. 


A n Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tri¢ gain paid a dividend of 8 per 
cent ut increased dividends for the 
cu and future years can be 
ex] 1” “A stable and expanding 
I ” adding up finally to a “sub- 

income,” can also be expected 


from the OFS and Far West Rand gold 
mines. Most of these investments, Sir 
Ernest concludes, have “very favourable 
prospects.” In the last few weeks the price 
of the §s. bearer shares has been over- 
shadowed by the report of the manufac- 
ture of a synthetic diamond (on which Sir 
Ernest says not a word). Currently they 
stand at 118s. 9d., to offer a yield of 8.4 
per cent. Were it not for that synthetic 
gem the yield would deservedly be lower 
than that. 


* 


ROLLS-ROYCE. Rolls-Royce goes 
from strength to strength. That was plain 
when the debenture issue was made last 
November. It is made even plainer by 
the preliminary report and ordinary divi- 
dend for 1954. The dividend rate is again 
174 per cent, but it is declared on a capital 
of £6 million as increased by the 50 free 
scrip issue. Effectively the dividend has 
been raised from 11 to 17} per cent. Im- 
mediately after that announcement the 
£1 stock units jumped by 6s. 6d. to 94s. 

The trading profit has risen from 
£3,099,869 to £4,416,315 and royalties, 
arising from the manufacture of Rolls- 
Royce aircraft engines by other companies 
under licence, have gone up from £475,302 
to £787,232. In all the group’s income 
has advanced from £3,590,771 to the 
record figure of £5,258,818. And these 
earnings are struck after charging more 
for depreciation (up from £719,034 to 
£1,089,189) and after setting aside 
£435,000 (against nil in 1953) as a pro- 
vision for past service retirement benefits. 
In 1953 EPL took £660,000, bringing the 
tax bill up to £2,875,000; there was no 
EPL in 1954 but income tax and profits 
tax have taken £3,290,000. Even so the 
net profit has jumped from £715,771 to 
£1,968,818, from which the net ordinary 
dividend takes £596,250. There is thus 
room for a higher dividend this year even 
if profits do not expand further—as surely 
they should. ‘That is why the current 
yield on the £1 units is only 3.7 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 8th 
Next Contango Day: June 8tp 
Next Settlement Day: May 24th 


Growing confidence that the Conserva- 
tives would score a victory at the polls and 
a steady stream of good company reports 
and dividend announcements stimulated 
demand for industrial equities in the 
market this week. The market was 
broader, with more bargains marked, than 
at any time since the beginning of March. 
On the first day of the election and 
Whitsun account the Financial Times 
ordinary share index gained 2.6 points to 
191.7 (compared with 185.8 a week 
earlier); on Thursday prices, given the 
additional stimulus of overnight firmness 
on Wall Street, continued to go ahead. 


Gilt-edged prices also began the week 
well. The “shorts” rallied while 
the long dated and undated stocks 
improved on some institutional buying. 
The market on Wednesday and Thursday 
was much quieter, and though the 
“shorts” remained firm some of the 
longer dated stocks shed a little of their 
earlier gains. The feature of the foreign 
market was the strength of the German 
Konversionekasse issues. Japanese issues 
were quietly firm. 


The advance in industrial 
gathered momentum as the week 
went on. Almost every sector of the 
market shared in the advance, but steel 
shares (as the threat of renationalisation 
seemed to recede), building and electrical 
equipment shares (as capital good equities) 
were particularly prominent. But such 
consumer good equities as paper shares 
also went ahead and shipping shares 
(notably after the Cunard meeting) made 
a good advance. Dealings began in the 
Savoy Hotel shares in their new form on 
Wednesday ; the “A” units were quoted 
at 20s. 6d. and the “ B” units at 16s. 


Oil shares were also prominent, with 
British Petroleum (both before and after 
the publication of the full report) and 
Burmah Oil in the lead. Kaffirs were dull 
at the end of the account, but on the first 
day of the new account F. S. Geduld led a 
rally in the OFS issues. 


shares 
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Security Indices Yields 

1955 = : ee eae 
| ora.e | Fixed | 24% | Ord 
| Lae ae ee Cons, a 























May 11. 107-93] 4:13 | 4:95 
wee” -5 | 107-85] 4-12 | 4-94 
> -3 | 107-88} 4-09 | 4-91 
», 16...) 188-2 | 108-19} 4-04 | 4-89 
”  17...4 189-1 | 108-19] 4-04 | 4-87 
” 18...[ 191-7 | 108-03] 4-06 | 4-87 





Total bargains 
1955 
May ll, 9,871 


» Low. ea 9,027 

« 135i. 9.2368 

1954, High ‘0 | . » 16) 13,261 
Dec. 31)\{Nov. 18} ,, 17) 11,652 


131-1 | 111-78] 5, 18) 12,448 





* July 1, 1935~100. tf 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 














for 15 months. 
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(q) Yield basis 22-10% gross. 
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+ . ” Net s j | es 
= _ one BRIT ISH FUNDS | Pr ice Pr ice Yield, sree ) “e i Last Iwo | Price | Pri . 
I — TSS9 A AND May 11. Mav 18,’ May 18, Yield, tr : - g Dividends ORDINARY (May 11,M ¥y . a 4, 
J in. Lto May 18 GUARANTEED 1955 5 1955 1955 May 18, jan. 1 to] fay 1 fa) ‘b) tc) STOCKS | 1955 | 195° om 19 tf, 
High | Low STOCKS ee § 1955 | High | Low | 95 
Ps. tok 6 Y % STEEL & ENGINEERING 
100 97, |Funding 22% °52-57....., 97h | 97) | 218 9) 4 1 KI RY | HO | bc IbciBSA £1........0.. | ST/- | 37 414 1 
100} 97% War Bonds 24% '54-56...| 9748 97% 5 Oo: 914 6 21} 13, 194 10/- 3$a| 103 Cammell Laird 5/-.,..) 11 a 12 5 16 3 
100 4 964 |War Loan 3% '55-59..... 96} 96} 212 0/318 81} 30/10} 27/- 4 Colvilies £1...... eee 29 3S | 30/1} 
100 99} Serial Funding 3% 1955. 99} 99! 214 1/4 0 4 1 30/3 23/- War & - Dorman Long fl. 29 6 30 5 6 3 
100} 961 Serial Funding 24% 4, 1957 96} 96%; | 217 8 317 4] 809 52/43 5 ai 15 b Guest Keen N’ fold fi 19/6 80/73* 419 3 
99 11 92% ‘Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 93} 92%.) 3 2 4) 4 1 101) 57/9 | 42 /= vo | (age stewarts & Lioyds £1 | 55 6 | 56/3 4 gy 
973 | 914 (Exchequer 2% 1960 Bes 92h | 91H | 219 11) 318 10 | 35/6 | 27/6 3 4| 6g Summers (John) £1...) 32/9 | 34.9 5 13 4 
1044 963 Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 96} 963 | 2 7 8 31410 | 36/- | 28/6 44) 6 hUnited Stee (1......) 34/- | 353 | 513 § 
1004 903 Savings B sonds 3%, "55-65 91 91% | 215 5 4 3 . 1) 43/103) 35/9 24 a) 6 b Vickers {1 ....... vee! $7/3* | 39 457 
1003 913 (Funding 24% ‘56-61..... 91% 91} 2 19 ll} 442 8! 3 TEXTILES | oa 
97 864 Funding 3% °59-69...... 86} 86; | 21710 4 5 102) 50/4) | 219 44) 6 o> Bradiord Dyers £1...) 22/- | 22/6 | 8 17 g 
103%, | 973 (Funding 4% '60-90...... 4 | 97% | 216 10, 411 Be} 33/44 | 26/10}} 12 b 3 a Brit. Cetanese g1...../ | 28 3 | 30/- 6 0 
963 85% Savings Bonds 5% ‘60-70.; 854 863 21610 4 5 21) 29/6 | 23/- 10 6 =24aCoats {]. & P.) £1....| 25/- 26/5 (514 4 
1025 92§ (‘Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 924" | 923*| 214 4 > 4 0 81) 43/6 | 35/- 475 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... 37 > | 39 421 
99 87; \Exchequer 23% '63-64...|  875* 88 219 3/4 2 11) 32/6 | 26/6 10 a 14 Lanes Cotton {1..... 27 9 | 28/3 | 817 o 
95 4 844 Savings Bonds 24% ‘64-67 ot at Z * t 4 ; a 36/0} | 28/- 15 b 24a se robe cmd 28/6 29 6 15 I 
9 833 Savings Bor ds 3% 5-75.| 833 8 2 12 An Ta 5 BSS vv : 
Lost 98 “eh i 20-76 0 <e 99 982 2° Suse Fe UO aT 20/104) 17743 ha 64) Bristo! Aeroplane 10/- 19/9 20/-* | 5 0 96 
98} 874 Funding 3% '66-68..... 87? 88 217 1'4°5 Si} 12/9 3 103) 8h _4 a British Motor 5/-..... ll 7$*. 12 5 24 
103 991 Conv 34% 1969......... 924 93 ) 13 } 4 4 jl 27/3 91/3 i the Nil ¢ De Havilland fl eecee 23 9 24 ¢ Nil 
983 87 Treas, 34% TIO wkns<s 87}7* | 88} 13 0'4 5 O1} 50/6 37 | 5a 10 S Ford Motor £1,...... 48/9 +8 5 2 fw 
99 & gg lreas, 34°, °79-81....... 88} | 89 212 8) 4 5 41) 91/6 | 43/1) 3 i 146 Hawker Siddeley £1. .| 50/6 5 3:19 3 
88} 78 Redemption 3% '86-96...) 783 79} 211 0,4 1 24 43/8 33/6 | 25 4 30 e Leyland Motors {1...) 58 9 4] 417 Om 
954 874 Funding 34% 1999-2004. 874 88} 29 1)4 2 6495/3 | 114 | S22 fage Rolls Royee 41 ...... 81/3 92 315 8 
973% 903i Consols 4% aft. Feb. °57. 914 92 210 4:4 8 If} 8/22 6/104; 12 ae eee ae Gil ase 8 ee 
88 8 791 r L'n. 34° aft. Dec. 52 1% see So Be Oey SHops & STORES | 
89 4 7 i Cone. var ghee <1. i aot a “92-3 ‘ 5 Qf} $276 | 25/- 10 a 1Tkb Boots Pure Deus 5)-. .| 31 al/-* | 4 8 8 
78h 6 3 Treas. 3° rit. April 66.. 70 72 9 & 1 ; : df = 3 +e a as hee 5 * = 9 42 69 5 
6? 60 oneness 28% os is see ees 602 612 2%. Oa if} 62/6 3/ 5A 5 aGt, Universai 5/-..... /~ 25 ha 
661 | 59% (Treas. 24% alt. April "75. 601 | 60; |2 7 5\ 4 2. 7/f114/- | 97/6 | 1746 5 aLvons (J.) A’ 1..... 105/~ 10610) 4 4 3 
949 84} (Br. Elec. 3% "68-73...... 844 | 843 216 814 5&2 16/- 58/6 15 a 30 bMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.; 69 68/-* 3 6 2 
93 15 834 ‘Br Elec. 3% '74-TT..... 834 833 2414-91 4°33 - Wras 55/3 20-4 644, Woolworth 5/-...... 61/- 62/9 519 & 
109 4 99} Br. Elec. 44% °74-79 99; | 100 2-9 5 1 4 ° 10e | OIL } ; : 
98 18 87 Br. Elec. 34% "76-79 88* | 88} 213 3) 4 5 5} 88/9 | 68/6 5a 14 6 British Petroleum 41 | 78/15 | 86 Fea9 
1053 Q7 Br. Gas 4% °69-72...... 98 |. 97% »10 014 5 - 41138/ poe l7ke lta‘Burmah £1.........- 119/44 125 2 16 
1024 9] Br. Gas 34% °69-71..... 913 92 213 0:4 4 102} £58} £50} 6a 10 )Royail Dutch 100 @. £544 £55 216 9 
88%, | 78% Br. Gas 3% '90-95...... 719 798 |21011 4 0 97(132/- 1609/9 Sta 10+ Shell Reg. £1. 121/3 120 4 61 
94 8 843. Br. Trans. 3% '68-73. 844 84} 216 8/4 5 21) 35/1) | 26/9 15+h 5ta Trinidad L'*holds 5/-. | 31/3 31/-* | 5 12 23 
105 4 96 ‘Br. Trans. 4% '72-77. 974 96;° | 2.10 °2 | ¢ 8 Sh Ere ’ SHIPPING ‘Sete 
88 . 79% Br. Trans. 3% ‘78-88. 798 | 80% );213 2114 3 ae | = 10} a a M eens (l peers tes) = - + ; 5 4m 
57/- 45/- | c 2 c Furness With xseet 8o 
— oe 16/- §5/- 3a 13° bP & O. Det. ht pSiaats 66/- | 71/6 | 4 9 6 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Fiat yield. (i) To latest date. (§) Net yieids are MISCELLANEOUS 
calculated after allowing for tax at 8s. 6d. n { * Ex div'dend. t Assumed] 74/3 | 6173 4a) 10 bAssoc. Elect. £1...... 67/6 | 71/3 | 318 1 
average life 114 years approximately 104/- | 88/9 5 al 15 b Assoc. Port. Cem. £1..100/- 101/3 319 0 
105/6 67/- j 5 » Bowater Paper {1....; 98/9* 1026 | 310 & 
7. 55/3 44/1} 4 af BILCC. ee etal 46/-* | 48/- |4 3 4 
Prices. 1954 Prices, 195% TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, 45/9 | 35/6 4a 8 A+Brit. Aluminium £1 ..) 43 45/6 5 5 6 
Jan.1toMay18 STOCKS AND May 11, May 18, May 18, | 55/7$ | 47/104} 15te Sta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 53/3. 54/3 4:16 1 
High | Low | High! Low FOREIGN BONDS 1955 | 1955 1955 i hi sine ‘ anaes saps $25. as $36) ; " : 
/4h Wy) >a Decca Record 4/- ....) 2 , : 
{ s. d. | 33/4$ | 27/- 4a 10 bDuniop Rubber 10/-. ‘| 28/9 27/6* | 5.110 
91} 904 94% 86} Aust. 34% '65-69 ....| 88} 885 4 7 Ol] 69/3 | 54/14 4a &8$bEnglish Elect. £1..... 63/9 665 | 315 6 
101; 97} | 101%.) 95} Ceylon 4% 73-75....| 974 974 | 4 3 9H 61/9 | 51/3 124c}- 44a General E'ect. {1.....} 56/3 60 434 
106} 98% 1033 | 95 |N. Zealand 4% ’76-78.; 954* | 96 4 5 Tl 45/4 | 38/3 4a 6 bimp. Chemical {1....| 42/6" 453 | 4 8 
793 71% | =75§ | 66} 'L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920...) 674* | 674 | 4 811 | 64/6 | 57/9 | — 8haj -12}b)Imp. Tobacco f1.....| 63/- 63 612 3 
993 95 99 89 Liverpool 3% '54-64.. 914 904 4: 3153 ro $105} $2-90 $2-90c Inter. Nickei n.p.v.... $118F $1165 4 81 
873 804 84 73} M.Wtr.‘B’3% 34-2003 764 7144 4§ Oa 57/6 isa, 10 b London Brick f1..... 65/- 676 |5 39 
1044 100 102} 100 Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 1014 100$ $417 O6¢ 34/9 26/- | te 153 MonsantoChemicals5/- 29/9 30 315 0 
1093 71} 108} Sl German Wee sesds ss 1074 1084 es 69/- 60/3 Sha, 1446 Tate & Lyle £1 .V.... 66 /= 67/9 (4 5 & 
168} 102 176 149 German 5}%........ 1734 1734 86 /- 72/6 | 10 6 .10 a Tube Investments {1. 85/- 86 4135 0 
171 132% 1803 | 160 Japan 5% 1907...... 179} 180} 114/9 95/6 | Sa 17$> Turner & Newall {1 ..105/- 107 6 438 
198} 167 211; 190 Japan 5}% Conv. 1930 2114 2114 3 63/3 31 = Be 93d Unilever £1)... 650s 80/6* 81 3 x 9 
? / 35/- | #7$b +713 United Molasses 10/-.. 36/6 356% 69 4 
49/9 | 34/- dite 274+ Cons, Tea & Lands ‘1. 38 ‘6 36-* 2819 1 
Prices, 1955 Last Two Price. | Price. | Yield 2/84 1/10. 10 ¢ 10 ¢ London Asiatic Rbr.2/-/ 2/43 9/44 8 85 
Jan. ltoMay18  pjvidends ORDINARY May 11. May 18. Sis 18 50/6 38/9 Tha 20 b.United Sua Betong £1 43/14* 43,9 12 Hn 3 
High | Low | (a) () (c) STOCKS 1955 . 1955 1955 9a 1h 20a 50 hiwabeukeue tek. a 1h g 476 
% % | BANKS & Discount fs. d, $143/3 106/10$ 80 a 120 b'De Beers 5/- Bearer..117/6 1189 8 8 6 
58/6 48/9 5a 1 # Barclays £2 2.2.5... 53/- 536 4 9 9g 7126/3 | 78/9 “re ... |Free State Geduld 5/-.; 88/15 889 oy 
16/14 | 64/- Ta 8 bLloyds‘A’ £5, f1pd...: 67/- | 67/6 | 4 811 | 70/9 = 58/5} 5 a) 10 + Randfontein £1...... 61/6 | 58/9 jo 1G 
89/3 76/9 | 8a 10 bMidland f1, fully pd.. 786 796 |410 7 | 8/5t) .6/8} | 24 ¢ 28 cLondon Tin 4/-...... ~ 1/14* 14 15 6 
87/- | 176/- | 8a 9$0N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 78/- 77/9 | 412 11 [38 31$ | 200 6 50 a/Rhokana {1......... 354 71 
96/103 84/6 | The 8 b Westinstr‘B'{4,fltpd. 866 87 411 11 
69/- 50 /— a 8b Alexanders {1 eiveueds 526 51/6 417 le . . 
58/6 47/6 | 5a Tb Nat Dice ees 496 49/- | 418 0 New York Closing Prices 
60/- Si/- | Sa 144 Union Disc. £1....... 53/- | 53 414 4 = weg 
48/10} 39/6 | 4a 4 b Bare. (D.C.O.) £1 ....) 44- 45 $1 <3 | May | May May | May fay | May 
51/9 | 42/3 |. Ta 740.Chart. Bk. of India {1 43/- 43/6 |617 11 } ll 18 Lee As il Ls 
INSURANCE $ & ie -1- ¢ ot 
17] 14} 50 a 110 b Leg. & Gen. {1, 5/ pd.) 163 | 16j* |} 2 7 5 Balt. & Ohio. .| 45% | 45¢ |Am. Smelting.; 48 | 47] [Inter. Paper oe 
253 203 20ta}. 45¢ Peart {1, fully pd..... 22% | 23% 417 3 Can. Pac. ....| 312 31g [Am Viscose . .| 46§ | 47 ‘jNat. Distill. 204 | 205 
46} 41 112}4c:117$t¢c Prudential ‘A’ {1 . 42 444 | 411 10 IN.Y. Cent 40} | 40§ (Cel. of Am...) 239 | Sears Roebuck 82) | 8 
_ Breweries, Erc. Pennsyl. ..... 27 | 27 {Chrysler .....| 754* oe a 9 | 594 
141 2 128/3 10 a 53 6 Bass fl eee ereesevens 130 130/6 6 ll 10 jAmer. Tel. 11893 183 Gen Flec ae ae } 50% Std Oil of N.f. ut ‘¢ 11} 
29/0} | 22/- 25-c 10 a\Distillers 6/8 .....6... 26 /- 26/9 | 3.14 9t}Stand. Gas...| 10} 10} \Ge mn: Motots:.:1 96 US. Steel gap | 83 
49/6 -, 40/3 8 a~ 15 &Guinness 10/-........ 45 /- 46/3 | 419 6& Unite dCorp..| 6 6) *!Goodyear +) 2 . a die hcise 6 9 | 68 
93/9 | 8l/- Tae 14 }'Whitbread ‘A’ Ord, £1) 85’ = 83/9 = 5° 0 5 "W. Union Tel. ./103 100} HInter. Nickel || oolworth . 464 | 461 
* [ix dividend. f Free of. tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final , 9 » e, (f) Flat 
yield. (g) On 14-4%. (k) On BY. (1) To latent ‘dite (oy Om Boe ag cn too.* car's dividend. (a) On 50%. (4) To earliest date 
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| Statistics 


The following list shows the most recent date on wh'ch each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages 


SCC eee enero 


April 23rd 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 


Production and Consumption May 14th Production and Trade...... May 7th 

PINT cs scsiesidccaintsadece This week British Commonwealth ...... May 14th 

External Trade................ May 7th Western Europe : 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 

Industrial Profits ............... April 30th United States ....... sccecceeese «Apel 2500 
World Trade...... soadenadituins April 30th 


Manpower in Great Britain 


TOTAL 
Working population : 
Fotal ... occ sossi00 bUSe Re Oe DEMS ewan une wae 
Mon ......10s8se se sd ke bSeaheeees eb areas eee 
Wor Lec cledls chhaiet soRRU SESS ne ees Bree es 





MANPOWER (') 


ee OO TOO Oe Oe eee Oe 


] 
vi ture, forestry and fishing........-.eees 
Minis ] QUATTYING .ccccccessevocscsessenes 
Bul NtFaCtiINg weccccccsvcsesscsece 
Dist tVAGES 5a < cE vb e CMEC EERO E60 eb 0% 
Pul NHISIFATION. ..cecsccesosecsseevseces 
M NGUSEFIES. ceccocccascvesvesecs 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 


Increase or decrease since June, 1950: 
Employees in engineering(*) .......+s+eeeeeees 
consumer goods industries(*) .... 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 


All durations—total ..cccccccccccvscccccccecs 
MEN cc cecocesosecccceveeceece 
—-WOTTEN cececscecesecesesweseee 
Tem} or under 2 weeks—men..........- 
. = WOMEN ... 005. 

Ov (s—men 


Se 


CORP ee ee eee 


CORO ERO eee eee eee 


VIOLNING. . os acd nekaae ob eeeneeweeaende rekeete 
Vehicles... ... ctcsbwe coun ewes oeeee ek ekees 
Eng Cts ladas KEN RAE RE ane eas 
Coakmining . .\is inude ceca ce cre vawer unt yanks 
Distributive tradeg sod. stan easaene 


By regions (*): 


Cee Oe 


; I SOUte Bemis. cc5k ecaacah ovas 
CuSO vest eee eeeeeeeeeer ene e tenes eeceens 
Sou RD. stn dedhen Saree a 

Miu 

ree a5 1 dheqsheMnnage paatn cer va tens 
Eas West: Ridiieeti: sai Gtateia is cceas 
Nor mn 

Norther eis tteveteeeereeserevareeseeenes 
Seolland |) Aiea SE Ceee eye seneeens eons 
Wale TUTTI Att ttt eee eeeeteeeeeeeeeees 


i ee ee 


VACANCIES 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
7 changes : 
Otal , 7 


"See ewes ewes eases eeseeseeeseeeeeeeese 


D s 
Workers invelved ISPUTES(* 


"FOP OOOO Oe eee eee eer eee! 


ORC eee eee eee 


Engine ring, ete 

Other industries 
nnn 

. (") Annual figures 

fowehiery 0) are for June of each year. 

a unem} loyed ex 


"Fe Pe eee eee Ree eee eee eee eS 








Monthly averages 1954 1955 
Unit * —-———— 
i952 | 1953 | 1954 Feb | Mar. April Jan. Feb. Mar. April 
| | 
j 
| | 
‘000s 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,565 | 23,543 | 23,608 | 23,834 | 23,838 | 23,803 | 
a 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,974] 15,971 | 15,943 | 15,973 | 16,074 | 16,077 | 16,055 | 
ae 7,430 7,490 7,693 7,594 7,600 7,635 7,760 7,76" 7,748 | 
- 872 865 839 844 846 842 831 829 825 
a 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,375 | 22,385 | 22,472 | 22,716 | 22,731 | 22,734 
* 1,112 1,087 1,074 1,039 1,040 1,055 1,017 1,017 1,022 
“ 875 877 | 867 | 869 869 870 868 868 868 
x 1,435 1,437 | 1,453 1,418 1,429 1,444 1,421 1,426 1,428 
i 2,616 2,664 2,743 2,708 2,708 2,722 2,781 2,772 2,767 
mf 1,336 1,320 1,326 1,321 1,321 1,323 1,311 1,311 1,312 
ee 8,626 8,746 8,976 8,933 8,927 8,941 9,206 9,216 9,210 
| 
*” + 212} + 213, + 338} + 309; + 310] + 320] + 487) + 500 on 
2 — 106,— 81+ 59+ 48]/+ 43),+ 46), + 98] + 92 . 
3 414-2] 342-0] 284-8} 387-3] 342-8| 316-6] 297-8} 281-6; 269-9} 260-1 
a 227-8 218-2 184-4 261-7 224-1 203-3 194-7 179-0 173-6 167-6 
186-4] 123-8; 100-4] 125-6] 118-7 113-3} 103-1} 102-6 96-3 | 92-5 
i 87-8 68-7 58-0 83-1 63-2 59-8 70-8 54-1 54-0 | 64-4 
o 94-7 43-9 36-4 40-4 38-0 37-7 44-5 36-5 34°93 | 37-0 
oe 85-9 96-7 81-7 103-9 | 106-9| 101-0 74-4 77-0 79-8} 171-0 
i 50-2 46-3 37°1 48-3 49-4 47-6 35-4 36-0 36:3 | 33°6 
% 8-6 1-4 0-9 1-0 1-0 0-9 1-1 1-1 1-4 1-7 
~ 2-9 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-3 1-2 1-3 1:0 0-9 | 0-9 
ss 0-7 0-8 0-5 0-7 0-6 0:6 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-4 
ie 1-4 1-4 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-3 1-0 0:9 0-9 0-8 
‘. 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
a 1-5 1°5 1:3 1-7 1-6 1-4 1-3 1-3 1:2 1-1 
a 2-0 1-6 1-3 1-8 1-6 1-5 1-4 1-3 1-3 1-2 
a 1-3 1-2 1-0 1-5 1-2 1-1 1-0 0-9 0-8 1:0 
“ 1-3 1-3 1-2 1-9 1-6 1-4 1-3 1-3 1-3 1-1 
ze 1-4 1-4 1-1 1-8 1-4 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-0 1:0 
oe 1-5 1-6 1-5 2-0 1-9 1-6 1-6 1:5 1-4 1-2 
4 0-9 d-l1 0-6 0-8 0-7 0-7 0-5 0-5 0:5 0-5 
bi 1-0 0-7 0-6 0-9 0-7 0-6 0-7 0:7 0-7 0-6 
ps 1-9 1-2 0-9 1-3 1-1 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-8 
eA 3-6 2-1 1-5 1-9 1-7 1-6 1-4 1-4 1-4 1:5 
i 2-6 2-4 2-2 2-8 2-7 2°5 2-5 2-2 2:3 2-0 
id 3°3 3-1 2-8 3-5 3°3 3-1 3:0 2-9 2-8 2-5 
vf 2-9 3:0 2:5 3:2 2-8 2:8 2-6 2-3 2:1 1-9 
000s 230 270 338 258 288 326 338 352 371 
‘i 131 147 191 136 154 176 189 | 199 207 
. 99 123 147 122 134 150 149 153 164 
35 114 37 37 42 28 31 46 51 
“ 149 182 206 130 175 76 91 156 148 
mn 55 33 39 42 91 37 41 103 49 
BS 66 127 62 14 22 16 28 22 24 
vs 28 22 105 74 62 23 22 31 75 


(*) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 


extiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
pressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


(®) United Kingdom. 


(*) Number registered 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 2|, 1955 





Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


















ae Th oe | Germany, . Nether- 
Denmark| France FR. Greece | Ireland Seite 


; ' 
|. Austria Belgium 





Norway | Swed Turkey 





WHOLESALE PRICES () (1948 = 100) 








3 % | ce eee BE ry} "i 
Er ee ee 31 | 25 | 44 | 6 | 51; 0-4 | 43 2 | 36 55 | a 
PBS. oi cnechesnntenecies 239 | 107 | 134 | 155 | 111 | 173 | 129 96 | 134 152 | 13 107 
BGA i cccos Weber eecuneed 250 | 105 | 134 | 152 | 110 194 126 97 | 136 154 | 13 lg 

i j i j | | 
1954, November ........... 258 106 | 136 | 151 | 110 | 199 128 98 | 136 | 154 | 1 
Fe eee 258 106 | 136 151 | 110 | 200 | 127 98 136 155 | 14 12 
RODD, SAME Ses Siw tees 260 107 | 137 | 151 } lll 202 | até 98 | 138 154 140 1 
of COMRARET oe oases 258 107 | 136 151 111 | 199 | wes 98 | ose 153 | ] 195 
6 MAN ress iced: mei... 138 151 | ie SP we ee 153 l ; 
= == Se Sra ine At Na Berean Ord 
COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 109) 
EA Sos 3s nae sais 31 | 27 60 6 i 0-4} 55 | 2 | 49 | 63 29 
SD Xk ogc Seek os ea eee 205 106 123 144 108 160 126 | 117 | 129 | 136 | 1 
1954 Giants ca Wiane eek tae 213 | 107 124 143 108 | 184 126 120 | 137 142 | 2 
1954, November ........... 213 | 107 zt 144 110 | 187 127 | 121 | 138 | 143 | 
ig ERIE 5 5's wae ba 214 | 107 ca 145 110 | 188 aug 121 | 137 | 144 
1955, January ...... as 217 | 108 127 145 110 | 188 oa Sea 121 140 | 143 | 
Bee eS Aap ee 215 | 107 a 145 109 | 187 | 127 | ro 142 
_ fs ae er ogte aa 215 107 i 145 eu 191 aba | 142 
IMPORT PRICES © (1948 = 100) 
We o. Sciect ce eas Se. a1* 2 40 1 eee 39 | 2 | 24 | 32 1 
WOSS i ov encie sted ceol 2 270 110 119 168 | 6 tke 121 103 | 117 | 125 89 
1954 .. eeccne 258 104 113 | 166 nt 122 103 | lil | 122 ». 
; ! | | 
1954, October cid 243 101 |) ( 101] 124 102 | 111 | 122 |) 87 
, November x5 245 103;$ 114 163 |2 103 | 126 104 109 | =i} ( 19 
, December......... 256 102 | } tc ea Bs wee 125 102 | 109 118 | | 83 
1955, January oa 260 106 vd sa DOS 3s eae SPs ee soak a, age 121 i 
,» Pebruary tae Sate 255 | aad cna nia 102 | ‘ae Sed he i uae i 124 
EXPORT PRICES (° (1948 = 100) 
NEES 5 5 v5 bn SUeit ww azempess 334 25 40 6 51 | 37 | 2 25 | 32 ; rs 
19 b anne ivivewesnatawes 209 101 110 147 123 } ; 127 97 | 104 | 119 ] i 
Mo cocks cee 231 | 92 108 140 118 | | 125 100 | 9{ 118; 1 ) 
tees ee 
1954, October ...........+. 236 | 91 S4e aa 125 | 100 | 98 | 123 |) 10 
» Novennber ........... 2.34 84> 112 1374 NT] 125 98 | 101 | 119; 1 110 
ox. erember 257 92 J ere } 126 100 | 98 | 118 |) 
1955, January co sip tess 2.57 9% = i 119 oo ee ee 124 
February .. sii ; 239 eg ai Rs? 118 a: 126 cS 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ©) 
eel it ckrieid 000 ma. "000.1nn. fon, ‘000 mn. | ‘000 mn. | '000 mn. mn ‘000 mn. mn. mn. iF 
schillings francs kroner francs D. marks | drachmas £ lire yuilders krone. | kre 
NOME copied sess saat ck ree eae 425 8 fee 18-2 19} 1,048) 455 1-04 213 
1953... eee eee seers ee ees 10-25 | 105-9] 2,032 2,310! 11-98 3,503 74°3 1,424 3,394 | 3,002 49 1,461 
PORE. a sacaticaads tees | 11-97} 106-7} 2,054 2,551 12-78 | 3-47 | 78-2 1,533 3,682 | 3,187 5-1 1,521 
i | | } ’ = | , 
NEGA, Oeteler osc copes an | 11-30} 105-7] 1,880 2,471 | 12-57! 3-584 73-1 | | 1,601 
i ei i — 4, ; 1,397 | . | ,035 4°8 4,0Ut 
November ........... | 11-32) 104-4) 1,906 2,457 12-55; 3-455 74-1 | 1,401 | see 3038 4-8] 1,555 
vy December iene apenoe ba 11-98; 106-7 | 2,054 2,551 12-78 | 3-475 18-2 | 1.533 | 3.682 | 3,187 5-1 1,527 
1955, lay So ok eee 11-60; 105-8) a 2,523 lia j ah 17-5 | : 7 3018 4.94 1,618 
pa PRT Os oe Ji 73 ons me we a | 77-1 | a sir i 2'983 4-8 1,626 
| BB L 
i a5 GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (*) (qm. U8 Dollars) 4 
1008 ie al beth = tay ter). $aee] ae | | | | x4 
C . i j } . “+. i ’ 59 } 201 ,00 8-3 51 . 
1955 + ene Rae a eee tae 271-4 1,090 166-8 | 956 1,984 | 10-5 | 234 | 952 +a Sie 425 912 
S54 « oie ee 371-9 1046, 143-4) 1,369 | 2,682 | 10-8 | 260 | Me 1276 | 122-8 385 200 
| : : 
1954, December............ 371-9 | 1,046 143-4! 1,369 | 2,682 | 10-8 | : 385 206 
1955, January ............. 364-8| 1064| 141-5; 1430} 2794! 11-8 = , co} a. 381 218 
»  POMGMT o 6. cesaweecs 363-1 | 1,074; 131-4) eos he 11-8 | 257 zis 1264 98-3 372 215 
so” MMMM 0555 saves os 359-0) 10%) 131-3) .. | w. ' 1268 368 215 
AE Mis ntpauek cues 36-8}... a | | | | 3 ae : oS a iad 





(*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turke 


Western Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which seh 3 e wi 1948; 
any are a eee by oa in = ——- oth ames as well as price movements. “foles anekens te average value of og with _, salty Sat 
‘rance an ustria. oldings government and central bank at end iod : many based $50, innius May, 
1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was tatredeced. °) ad period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (*) Beginniv.; May 


y. Cost of living in Pacis based on 1949= 100, and wholesale )'\ces '" 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


ended May 14th there was an 
eficit. (after allowing for Sinkin 
= a 14.000 compared with a surplus o 
7 the previous week and a surplus 


y corresponding period of last year. 
_ — “ below-line ” last: week reached 
8 6§ « the total cumulative deficit to 
Ye a 12,136,000 in 1954-55). 
8 - 









April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 










































































3 1954 | 1955 ended | ended 
, mate, to to May | May 
~ 1955-56 | May 15,| May 14,} 15, | 14, 
- 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
i) | 
ie 
= Ord. Revenue 377,400] 131,241] 4,128) 16 
136,000} 13,400 ; 1,700, 1,500 
185.000} 21,100} 24,600] 3,300 4,300 
74,000 7,800 | 1,000} 1,000 
* 180,000 2,500; 1,800 
0g 25,000 1,000) 700 
L2 1,000 100, 100 
“J 
478,400 23,728, 26,186 
> 131,700] 140,473) 136,344] 20,783 22,793 
. 796.050} 105,570| 111,925} 27,120 33,720 
1927,750 47,903, 56,513 
30.0001 7 322; 339 
3,200/ 2,400 
25,000 inn ue 
24,000 oo“ 4 
_ 175,000 4,462 75 
89 Total 4710,150| 478,145 456,156| 79,615 85,514 
,) = = —— ee 
B Ord. Expenditure 
87 ebt Int 600,000 ~ 100,044] 18,432 19,888 
vs 53,000] 6,137! 5,517 
® 10,000} 440} 754]. |. 
i 862,875] 388,064| 366,945] 60,050 67,550 
Motai 4525,875 490,246) 473,259] 78,481 87,437 
36,0001 3,025| 2,774] 240) 470 
Y Above-line” Surplus or = _ + | =— 
Deficit 14,227 | 19,878] 893 2,304 
a “ure®, | 27,909] 45,546] 8,138) 8,687 











otal Surplus or Deficit*. . 


3,170) 293 
600, ... 


1954, the capital expenditure of 
the | een charged directly on the Fxchequer 

ed trom the Savings Funds) and is 
i below-line ” expenditure and the 
y 14th this item stood at £6,700,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 


{ million) 


461 
27 


















Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Credit continued generally short in 
Lombard Street, though in the past week 
the market has enjoyed brief periods of 
respite. On Monday two or three houses 
had to take small seven-day loans at the 
Bank, but on the following day the autho- 
rities made small special purchases and 
conditions turned easier. On Wednesday 
two or three houses were again in the 
Bank, though for only trifling amounts ; 
August bills were sold at 33 per cent. 


The discount houses maintained their 
bid unchanged at the Treasury bill tender 
at £99 os. 5d. per cent for the unchanged 
total of £230 million of bills on offer, and 
the market’s allotment rose from 41 to 46 
per cent and the average rate of discount 


was up by about 1d. to £3 18s. 4.60d. per 
cent. 


Sterling rose over the week-end from 
$2.79% to $2.79!%, but early this week 
weakened again. The price of gold has 
fluctuated in sympathy, though strong 
demands led to a net increase in the price 
at the fixing to 250s. 84d. on Wednesday 
when turnover was large. 


The spot price of silver in London rose 
from 76}d. an ounce on Wednesday last to 
78id. on Monday on renewed doubts 
about the future of Mexican supplies ; 
but by Wednesday of this week the price 
had eased to 78d. 


The Bank return shows a fall of £4.6 
million in the active note circulation. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % 
34%, 24/2/55) 4$ | Bankbills: 60days 3 





rates Smonths 3 
a. Ss 4months 3-4 
Discount houses.. 24° 6months 4-45 


Money Day-to-day. 2]-4 ine t bills : 
Short periods..... 23-44 Bene Gade: es 


Smonths 4}-4 
i% “eu 284 | Treas. bills 2 months 38 4months 4}~49 
i Smonths 3 6months 49-5 





*Call money 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 


Issue Department* : 






1954 
May 14 


1955 


ll 
18 


25 


ll 
18 
25 


I 
7 
15 
22 
29 


6 
13 


allotted in full 
amount of £240 million. 


Amount ({ million) 


4) 





2350'0 | 382 














Notes in circulation ...... 1,609-8 -2 | 1,735-6 
Notes in banking dept... 15-6 “j 39-8 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,621-8 | 1,771-2 | 1,771-3 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 Q-3 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 2-5 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 19-4 20-1 12-6 
Treasury special account. . 4:6 4-9 6-9 
MOU. Bio ssa ces ee ce 267-4 251-5 257-2 
CN Eki oso cites daw 68-6 63-2 5-4 
Es See aa 360-0 339-7 2-1 
Securities : 
Government ............. 338-8 276-9 ‘9 
Discounts and advances .. 7-0 29°2 -j 
CO Ss kcduceveaceodsess 13-9 14-0 13-8 
MN as aha daoseun aod 359-7 320-1 . 
Banking department reserve. 18-3 37°5 
% ° 6 


* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,750 from {£1,725 million on 
April 6, 1955, and to £1,775 million on May 4, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 













Average 








2 aie Rate a 
of ax. 
—— | Allotted| Allotment | Rate* 


391-7 | 2600 | 3% 1:75 80 
363-0 | 230-0 | 46 357 50 
366°9 250-0 | 46 3-97 60 
381-9 | 260-0 | 75 6-32 50 

' 
| 390-7 | 260-0 | 75 8-93 59 
393-9 | 270-0] 16 0-65 é 
385-2 | 270-0 | 75 11-64 56 
410-2 | 280-0 75 11-21 51 
‘ean 4 270-0 | 75 10-33 48 
402-4 | 250-0 | 74 5-00 61 
420-7 | 250-0 | 75 3-09 33 
385-2 | 230-0 | 77 1°08 39 
380-3 | 220-0 } 77 21-45 8 
384-8 | 230-0 | 78 3-59 41 
4 | 2300] 78 4-69 46 


(er SSUES 

* On May 13th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. 5d. secured 
about 46 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
The offering yesterday was for a maximum 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Rates 


May 18 May 12 





May 13 


Market Rates : Spot 


May 14 












May 16 May 17 | May 18 


: , | Inited States $...| 2-78-2-82  [2-79,%-2-794) 2-798-2-793 12-799-2-79%) 2-799-2-79F 2-79%-2-79H 2-79,8-2-798 
os wepeen Ss Comedian $ ora * amt 2 Be 2-75§-2:75§ | 2-75$-2-75% | 2°75)-2-76 2-75 4-2-7545) 2: 75h-2- 758 
553 |. Advances | Tota | Brinch Fe......... 972-65-987-35 | 9798-979; 980-98 979; 9793-980} 980-980} 9793-9793 
527 t r | Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-154 -12- 354 ]12-264-12-26}) 12-25-12- 25} 12-244-12-242 12-249~-12-25 |12-244-12- 24} 12-234-12- 

18 er| Ta Public |Bankof} Debt | Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139 - 92- 139-95~ 139-97}- 139-974— 139-97}- 139-97}~- 
CO, “P| Depts. |England | 141-05 139-97 140-00 140-02} 140-024 140-02 
re a foi Duteh Gid........ | 10-56-10-72 [10-62}-10-63 10-62%-10-63§ 10-62§-10-634 10-623-10-63 |10-62§-10-624 10-629-10-62 
W. Ger, D-Mk. ...|11-67 &-11:84 #@}. 1176-11-76} 11-76-11-76}! 11-76-11-764) 11-76-11-764/11- 764-11 -76§ 11-75§-12- 75% 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81:10 | 80-55-80-85 . 80-55-80-85 | 80-55 80- 55-80-85 | 80-60-80-90 | 80-60-80-90 
1627-9] 276-8 we | 5,164-7 | Swedish Kr. | 14-37§-14- 599 [14-535-14- 545 14-53§-14- 534 14-534-14- 539 14-524~-14-525 14: 52$-~-14-529/14-514~-14- 51 
bk Danish Kr........ | 19-194-19-48} 119-404-19-403, 19-40-19-40} 19- 394 19- 40-19-40} 19- 40}-19- 404 19-40}-19- 
3 1,557-1] 251-8 ws =| 4,998-9 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-01g-20-01§'20-01g-20-01§.20-01-20-01§ 20-01§-20-019\20-01§-20-01§ 20-02$-20-03 
1,674-1] 286-4 wee | 5,120+4 

4 1,691-5] 268-0 Se 5,109°5 One Month Forward Rates 
9 9 2 m : ; = ; 2 » : 
a 1,709-4] 286-2 | 5123-9 | United States $...4-+-:sseeeeeses &-%e. pm | F-C. pm | R-Ho.-pm | ¥-Fe. pm | ¥-ge. pm &-%&c. Pr 
20 ! }, 1,710-8) 274-6 15.1554 | Camadian $.....ccccdcscessesecss ie pm *-%&c pm ewe. PM | -wC. pM | A-w~e. pm st Eo 

; ay 0! 1731-34 297-4 cos | ROR TF Prem PR. oc ies c cess cvesegeeons -ar~l dis Par-l dis Par-1 dis_ | Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par—l 
906 2 80-0 | 1741-54) 329-1 Cs §,250-6 | Swiss Fr...... shatdecebourh sheets 2j-lic. pm  2}-1jc. pm | 2}-lfc. pm | 2}-lfc. pm | 24-lfc. pm | 2}-lic. pm 
218 % - —- Belgian Fr... 6. cece cs cccasccers: th pm | #-% pm $k pa | #-f% pm te— ie pm re = 
215 _ 4,9351-4 315-2 wee §,246-6 | Dutch Gld...... cece eee e wees 2-lic. pm | 2-ljc. pm {| 2}-ljc. pm 24-2. pm 24-2c. pm | 24-2c. pm 
915 ‘ — sisi, TE Ae TM bs.c's so yo ces cactes t« ; Lipt. pm | if pf. pm | 1 . pm | iy sg pm Be ps oo _ 
a 00-0 | 1,801- : . Swedi Be Sek neu cee cote vcauens -l6 pm | opm | 2-16 pm -16 pm -l6 pm | - : 

= 0 1830-8) 269-8 st | 8330-8 | Danish We ha gence eves, 1-46 dis | 1-46 dis 1-4 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-20 dis | Par-26 dis 
oihats = 40-0 | 1,765-2] 315-9 os 5.321-0 Norwegian Kr.........++0+++++-+] Par-16 dis | Par-16 dis Par-16 dis Par-16 dis Par-l6 dis | 46 pm-—}6 dis 
50-0  1,797-2] 273-9 <i 321-0 ad 
ia 4 Gold Price at Fixing 
48; ocr: 5.260-0) 1,769-1] 258-5 . | 8287-6 : 
for “10-0 1760-7] 275-8 | 750-0 | 5307-2 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).........- 250/74 250/84 250/6 250/7 250/84 
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THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 


The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 








London Managers: § 


BURMA 


Rangoon Hong Kong 
i Kowloon 
CAMBODIA Mongkok 
Phnom-Penh 
INDIA 
it CEYLON Bombay 
a | Colombo Calcutta 
CHINA JAPAN 
| *Shanghai Kobe 
i Osaka 
if DJAWA(JAVA) Tokyo 
Djakarta Yokohama 
| Surabaja 
MALAYA 
EUROPE Cameron 
Hamburg Highlands 
Paris Ipoh 


HONG KONG 





London Office : 

1, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4. 

Manager: A. R. Frethey. 

Assis. Manager 

















CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... ale et 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... 


A. Gray, M.C., 
BRANCHES 
- HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. 


* Not at presen 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


LONDON 


in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 








HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


A. M. Duncan Wallace, M. D. Scott. 


PHILIPPINES 


Johore Bahru Iloilo 
Kuala Lumpur Manila 
Malacca 

Muar 

one ng SIAM 
Penang eee 


Singapore 
Singapore 
(Orchard Rd.) 
Sungei Patani 
Teluk Anson 


UTD. KINGDOM 
London 


a a U.S.A. 

NTH. BORNEO New York 
Brunei Town San Francisco 
Jesselton 
Kuala Belait 
Sandakan VIETNAM 
Tawau Saigon 


operating. 


SINGAP ORE 






Westward Ho! 


If you seek trading opportunities in 
Canada, make the Bank of Montreal your 
starting point. Since 1817 the Bank has 
figured prominently in Canada’s economic 
development ; to-day it offers the enquiring 
business man up-to-the-minute facts and 


figures and a complete banking service. 





BANh OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
626 Branches across Canada. Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 





THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS * 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
o 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 


country’s development. 


A. E, Abel. 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia) ; 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 


Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 


Information supplied by 


over 340 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(lncorporated with hmited liability in New Zealand) 


Head Office : 
Wellington, 
New Zealand. 
General Manager : 
R. D. Moore. 


Suva, Lautoka, 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited.) 


Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,900,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs. 8,000,090 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres o! 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager. 
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git. Are you on the look-out 
an 


Tay for new trade connections 
: in Sweden 


Contact us through your bankers, and you 
will receive all the information required on 
trade with Sweden. Our Commercial 
Information Department is at your service 
for introductions to Swedish exporters and 
importers. 











aL SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


N Géteborg — Stockholm — Malmé 
i pee | 210 offices all over Sweden 











CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parhamemt 













YOUR SAVINGS 















The savings of today Help yourself aud the 
150 YEARS ensure the homes of nation by saving 
OF INSURANCE SERVICE tomorrow. regularly. 





% INTEREST AT 2)% PER ANNUM FROM 
DATE OF INVESTMENT 


: £1-€5,000 ACCEPTED. 
WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


TEMPERANCE 


The Gateway To Security PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


A World-wide Organisation 
transacting 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


General Manager: 
WILLIAM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 
































'1EAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 





FOR 223-227 Regent Street 
LONDON OFFICE (TEMPORARY ADDRESS) 100 acden Wt. 
9, Drapers Gardens (off Throgmorton St.), E.C.2. YEARS Phone: Regent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 
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: | : THE " 
SAFETY-FIRST STANDARD BANK 7 
INVESTMENT or SOUTH AFRICA uti | 




























oO | 

1 Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the, 

2 Oo Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of | 

per annem Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tangan, i 

Income Tax paid by the Society 

Equal to £4.6.11 per cent to investors Capital Authorised - ° : - £15,000,000 | 
subject to income tax at the standard rate Capital Subscribed - - - - £12,000,000 | 
The current rate of interest on share accounts Capital Paid-up - - - = =  £7,000,000 | 
is 24%, and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, Reserve Fund is : x ‘ -  £7,000,000 | 
with income tax paid by the Society in each | 
‘ i 5,000 

conponcart aes sabia ithe 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and. 
National. For further particulars apply for 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.c.4) 


a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. | 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, E.c2| 
Total Assets exceed £213,461 ,000 WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue. W.C2. 


ABBEY NATIONAL NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wali Street. | 


HAMBURG A is t, 6. 
BUILDING SOCIETY ~— en | 
HEAD OFFICE: 
! BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Is :R STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 RICA, 
eet Roe, ae . SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND hditehpe 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. | 





SPECIALIZING 
IN CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


Businessmen who are interested in establishing or See ee 
eis hg 


worthwhile to consult with the Industrial Development t 





expanding Canadiar industrial facilities might find it 


Bank, a wholly owned subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 








'.D.B. has wide experience in Canadian industrial 








for 
complete 
insurance protection 
and service 


problems and specialized knowledge of business prac- 
tices, markets and many other factors affecting the 
success of a Canadian venture. Should term financing 
be required for a plant and equipment of a type not 
available through regular commercia! channels on 
reasonable terms and conditions, !.D.B. may be able to 
suggest a practical answer. lf you would like more 


information we suggest you communicate with: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Office of the Genera! Manager 
$01 Victoria Sq.. MONTREAL, CANADA. 







Head Offices: 













1 North John St, {° 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BALANCE SHEET ADJUSTMENTS ARISING FROM SETTLEMENT WITH IRAN 


TOTAL SALES AT NEW RECORD LEVEL 


INCREASED CRUDE OIL SUPPLIES AND REFINERY THROUGHPUT 


EXPANDING PETROLEUM CHEMICALS OUTPUT 


LORD STRATHALMOND’S STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 


The British Petroleum mpany _Limited, 
will be held on June 9th, at Britannic House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C, 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, The Right Honourable Lord 
Strathalmond, CBE, LLD, which has been 
circulated to stockholders with the report and 


accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1954: 

In accordance with the _ resolutions 
approved at the Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing of December 16, 1954, this is your 
Company’s first Annual Report and Accounts 
to appear under its new name, The British 
Petroleum Company Limited. 


On April Sth last, Her Majesty The 
Queen and HRH The Duke of Edinbur 
honoured the Company by visiting Kent Oil 
Ren 

Since the last Annual General Meeting Mr 
H. E. Snow has retired from the Board on 


appointment as the first General Manager of 
Iranian Oil Participants Limited, the newly 
formed company through which the Consor- 
tum companies hold their interests in the 
companies operating in Iran under the 
Agreement of October 29, 1954. My state- 
ment posted to stockholders on October 30th 
described the salient features of that Agree- 
ment, by which the differences which had 
existed sirice 1951 between thé Iranian Gov- 
ernment and your Company were settled, 
and of the financial and other arrangements 
concluded between your Company and the 
other participating companies. 

Since then the various 7 tions. and 
arrangements provided for in the Agreement 
have been proceeding satisfactorily as 


planned, reflecting credit on all those taking 
part in the inevitably difficult initial stages of 
so large and complex an undertaking. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The accounts for 1954 embody the capital 
charges approved at the Extraordinary 
Genera Meeting of December 16, 1954, 
and a » the balance sheet adjustments then 
described as arising from the settlement 


— in connection with our interests in 
an. 


The consolidated trading profit and other 
income for 1954 before providing for Depre- 
cation was £75,348,941 compared with 
£63,883.328 for 1953. From this figure pro- 


— nas been made of £30,406,091 for 
a ‘on on Fixed Assets, Allied Com- 
les 


= d other Trade Investments, and Oil 
fie Orson Interests, the corresponding 
figure ‘r 1953 being £20,056,243. 


iA increase in Depreciation of 

ce 1.848 . due to heavier exploration ex- 
ture an isi 

ices provision for greater tax allow- 


Our claim for relief in respect of Kuwait 


Taxation is still under discussion with the 
Inland Revenue authorities ; pending clarifi- 
cation of the situation, Kuwait Tax has again 
been treated provisionally as a charge against 
trading profits for all purposes. 


After providing for Debenture Interest and 
£19,592,977 for taxation on profits, the 
amount available for reserves and dividends 
is £23,962,764 compared with £24,382,850 
for 1953. 

As I stated at the Extraordinary General 
Meeting in December, the Company has now 
reached a stage when a larger proportion of 
the available profits can be distributed as 
dividends than has been the case for the past 
seven years, during which unusual circum- 
stances have necessitated exceptionally large 
allocations to reserve. 


Your Directors have placed £5,550,000 to 
General Reserve; and have recommended a 
final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 14 
per cent, making a total for the year of 15 
per cent on the capital as increased by the 
capitalisation last December of part of the 
General Reserve. 


FORMER IRANIAN ITEMS ELIMINATED 


The balance sheet adjustments arising 
from the settlement in connection with our 
interests in Iran have been made without 
drawing on General Reserve. In the Balance 
Sheet all items relating to our former 
interests in Iran have been eliminated ; the 
main headings affected being Special Contin- 
gencies Account on the Liabilities side, and 
on the Assets side adjustments in Land, Oil 
Wells, etc, Stocks of Stores and Materials, 
and Stocks of Crude Oil, etc. 


Also in this connection you will notice a 
new Capital Reserve item of £10,954,881 in 
the balance sheet; this being the amount 
received up to December 31, 1954, in respect 
of the sums payable to the Company by the 
other Consortium companies as described in 
my statement posted to you on October 30th 
last, 


General Reserve now stands at £36 million, 
compared with £111 million im the 1953 
Balance Sheet. This results from the transfer 
of £80,550,000 to Issued Capital and the allo- 
cation to General Reserve of £5,550,000 from 
1954 profits. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the item 
Land, Oil Wells, Pipe Lines, Refineries, etc., 
is £16,234,012 less than last year ; this being 
the net result of the elimination of former 
assets in Iran already referred to and the 
addition of new capital expenditure chiefly in 
refineries. 

Tankers and Auxiliary Vessels stand at the 
net figure of £12,734,699, against £11,295,910 
last year. Capital expenditure during the 
year was {£9 million and depreciation 
£7,368,742. 

The increase in investments in Subsidiary 
Companies not consolidated to £47,557,356 


from £41,759,568 is due to expenditure on 
expanding our marketing interests. 

In The British Petroleum Company’s own 
Balance Sheet, the item Land, Refinery, etc, 
now represents almost entirely the written 
down value of Aden Refinery. 


Total Capital expenditure during 1954 was 
approximately £55 million including the 
following main items: 


Peaeteee = tesecsssti vce £32,500,000 
oo sce cchpiinid £9,000,000 
Oil Exploration Interests .. £4,500,000 
Marketing Interests ...... £8,000,000 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION 


Crude oil production in Kuwait, Iraq and 
Qatar wes again increased in 1954, when our 
offtake from those sources totalled some 
36 million tons, compared with 32 million in 
1953. As from October 29th, when the agree- 
ment between Iran and the Consortium com- 

ies took effect, to the end of 1954 our 
iftings from Iran were 440,000 tons, about 
one-third in crude oil and the balance in 
refined products. Our current liftings from 
Iran are at the rate of 5 million tons per 
annum, including 2 million tons of crude oil, 


From Kuwait we obtained 26,457,000 tons 
in 1954, compared with 23,316,000 tons in 
1953. The Kuwait Oil Company’s production 
has been further increased this year, a record 
rate of 58 million tons per annum having 
been achieved in the week ending February 
4th last. Development drilling has con- 
tinued in the new extension of the Burgan 
field at Ahmadi, and an exploration well is 
being drilled in Northern Kuwait. 


Our share of crude oil exports from Irag 
in 1954 was 8,317,000 tons compared with 
7,817,000 tons in 1953. Receipts from the 
Iraq Petroleum Company were larger by 
130,000 tons, and from the Basrah Petroleum 
Company—whose new Rumaila field was 
brought into production in December—by 
372,000. tons. Production by the Mosul 
Petroleum Company was virtually un 
changed. 


From Qatar we obtained 1,124,000 tons 
compared with 1,018,000 in 1953. 


In the United Kingdom our crude oil pro- 
duction was 59,000 tons compared with 
54,600 tons in 1953. There are now three 
producing wells in the new oil field at Plungar 
in Leicestershire, and our exploration for oil 
in the United Kingdom is being extended. 
The five-year programme of exploration for 
natural gas which we have undertaken for 
the Gas Council, as described last year, is 
proceeding ; test wells have been led in 
Scotland and Sussex and geological and 
geophysical surveys carried out in various 
areas. 


In Scotland, production of shale-oil in 1954 
was 99,700 tons, 4,300 tons less than in 1953. 
Due to increased costs of coal and stores, 
coupled with a decrease in. product values, 
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the reduction in October, 1953, of 6d. per - 
gallon in Excise duty has not proved sufficient 
to extinguish operating losses. 


EXPLORATION OPERATIONS INCREASED 


Exploration operations were increased 
during the year in the various overseas terri- 
tories in which we have interests. 


In East and West Africa, where your com- 
pany is associated with the Royal Dutch- 
Sheli Group, exploration has actively con- 
tinued. Several geological and geophysical 
survey parties have operated over large arez, 
of Tanganyika, Kenya and Zanzibar, and the 
first deep well was begun in December on 
the island of Mafia. In Nigeria four seismic 
survey parties have been at work, several test 
wells have been drilled, and there have been 
further encouraging oil and gas indications. 


In Papua test-drilling has continued at 
Omati under conditions of extreme difficulty, 
which have delayed a final appraisal of the 
high-pressure gas mentioned last year. 
Geological and geophysical survey parties 
operated throughout the year mostly in very 
arduous jungle conditions. 


A marine geological survey off the Trucial 
Coast in the Persian Gulf was carried out 
during the spring of 1954, and a marine 
seismic survey which began in December has 
since been completed. 


In Sicily our test well at Vittoria proved 
the presence of oil but of heavy asphaltic 
quality, and it is doubtful whether it will 
prove to be of commercial value. 


We have acquired an exploration licence 
over Malta. A preliminary geological survey 
has been completed and a more intensive 
one is now in progress. 


In Trinidad our associate, Trinidad 
Northern Areas Limited, is developing pro- 
duction from a marine area by drilling devi- 
ated wells from the foreshore ; 20,000 tons 
were produced from three wells during the 
year. Production tests are being carried out 
in a deep test well in the Gulf of Paria. 


In Canada we are in process of increasing 
our interest in the Triad Oil Company, to 
which I referred last year, to 50 per cent, 
bringing our investment in this company to 
nearly twenty million dollars. Triad holds 
interests in oil reservations and leases in 
Western Canada which during its last finan- 
cial year ended November, 1954, were in- 
creased from 430,000 to 2,127,000 acres ; and 
it has since acquired further interests in 
British Columbia and Alberta. 


In Australia plans for our associate com- 
pany to begin test drilling in the Gippsland 
district of ‘Victoria are well advanced, 


REFINING 


Our total refinery throughput in 1954, at 
24 million tons, was 4 million tons greater 
than in 1953. Principal contributors to this 
increase were the new Aden refinery, which 
came into operation in July, 1954, and the 
Kent and Hamburg refineries. On February 
Ist last our new Kwinana refinery in Western 
Australia was commissioned ; that addition, 
together with the development of our other 
refining installations and interests, should 
achieve the figure of 30 million tons which I 
mentioned last year as our expected total 
refining capacity by the’ end of this year. 
Concurrent with this expansion in refining 
capacity, the installation of new plant is in 
progress at many refineries in a constant 
effort to attain the highest quality. of pro- 
ducts in the most efficient manner. 


In Great Britain, throughput in 1954 of 
our four refineries totalled 10,563,000 tons 
against 9,327,000 tons in 1953. 


At Kent, throughput was 4,064,000 tons 
against 2,792,000 in 1953. The lubricating 
oil plant was commissioned in mid 1954, and 


produced 37,000 tons by the end of the year. 
At Llandarcy throughput was 3,715,000 tons 
against 3,883,000 tons in 1953. A platform- 
ing unit for the production of high-grade 
motor spirit was commissioned early this 
year at Kent, and a similar unit has recently 
come into operation at Llandarcy. 


Throughput at Grangemouth was 2,624,000 
tons against 2,493,000 in 1953. A catalytic 
polymerisation plant was commissioned, and 
also a sulphur plant which is now producing 
3,000 tons per annum of sulphur. At 
Pumpherston refinery, which processes 
Scottish shale oil and crude petroleum pro- 
duced from our United Kingdom oilfields, 
throughput was again 159,000 tons. 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS PROGRESS 


At the British Petroleum Chemicals 
Limited plant at Grangemouth production of 
industrial alcohol was increased during the 
year, and major schemes are in hand for 
largely expanding its output of petroleum 
chemicals. At the adjacent plant of Forth 
Chemicals Limited excellent progress was 
made ; this company is at present the only 
bulk source in the United Kingdom of 
styrene monomer, for which there is an 
increasing demand. Progress is being made 
with plant extensions, and provision has been 
made for even larger capacity than the 
duplication announced last year. 


A company named Grange Chemicals Ltd, 
has recently been formed, two-thirds owned 
by British Petroleum Chemicals Ltd., and 
one-third by Oronite Chemicals Ltd., which 
is a subsidiary of Standard Oil Company of 
California. This new company is to produce 
and market intermediates used in the manu- 
facture of synthetic detergents 


In Belgium, at the Antwerp refinery which 
we own jointly with the Petrofina Company 
throughput was 1,779,000 tons against 
1,787,000 in 1953. A catalytic polymerisation 
plant was commissioned in December, and a 
catalytic cracking unit has recently been 
completed. The existing thermal cracking 
plant has been modified so as to increase 
crude distillation capacity to 2,700,000 tons 
per annum. 


In Fiance, throughput of the refineries of 
Société Francaise des Pétroles BP totalled 
3,920,000 tons against 3,927,000 in 1953. At 
Lavera a platforming unit was commissioned, 
and at Dunkirk improvements in the lubricat- 
ing oil plant increased production of lubri- 
cating oil and wax to 72,000 tons from 54,000 
in 1953, 

In Germany, Hamburg refinery through- 
put was 1,180,000 tons against 705,000 tons 
in 1953, a new crude distillation unit having 
been commissioned in March, 1954. A bitu- 
men plant and a platforming unit were also 
commissioned during the year. At the 
Oelwerke Julius Schindler refinery a new 
unit for treatment of lubricating oils was 
commissioned in October. 


In Italy, at the Marghera (Venice) refinery 
which we own jointly with Azienda Generale 
Italiana Petroli throughput was 1,519,000 tons 
against 1,381,000 in 1953. A platforming 
unit is to be erected there for commissioning 
next year. 

In Israel, the Haifa refinery throughput 


a, 930,000 tons, against 860,000 tons in 


The Kuwait refinery throughput was 
1,425,000 tons, against 1,427,000 in 1953. 


At Aden refinery, which commenced 
operation in July, 1954, throughput was 
1,234,000 tons by the end of the year and is 
now at the rate of just over 4 million per 
annum. The Aden platformer, commissioned 
in October, was the first of the BP group’s 
platformers to come on stream. 


In Australia, at Laverton (Melbourne) 
refinery throughput was 164,000 tons against 
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165,000 in 1953. Such good rogres. 

made during 1954 with the edthictins a 
the new 3 million tons capacity refinery 
Kwinana (Western Australia), that i: came 
into operation on February 1, 1955, sevaral 
months ahead of schedule, a most praise. 
worthy achievement by all concerned. __ 


At Abadan refinery, which started oper. 
tion in accordance with the agreement 
between Iran and the Consortium c ymMpanies 
on October 29, 1954, throughput was 
898,000 tons by the end of the year; your 
company’s offtake was 280,000 tons. Abadan 
refinery throughput is mow at the rate of 
7,500,000 tons per annum. 


SEA TRANSPORT 


The British Tanker Company’s fleet now 
consists of 148 ships totalling 2,063,000 d-ad- 
weight tons, as against 142 ships of 1,917,009 
deadweight tons at this time last year. Since 
then two old ships totalling 22,000 dead- 
weight tons have been disposed of, three 
ships totalling 49,000 deadweight tons have 
been sold to our French associated company, 
and eleven ships totalling 217,000 deadweight 
tons have been taken into commission. Thus 
the fleet shows an increase during the past 
year in both number of vessels and total 
tonnage, again with emphasis on more 
economical sea transport by larger, faster, 
newer ships. The proportion of such vessels 
will continue to increase with the commis- 
sioning of the new tonnage on order and the 
disposal of further small old ships. The port 
facilities at our mew Kent, Aden and 
Kwinana refineries extends the scope for em- 
ployment of our increasing number of large 
tankers. Seven 32,000 ton vessels are 
included in the 9 ships totalling 256,000 
deadweight tons now under construction or 
on order for the British Tanker Company. 
which also has some 2 million deadweight 
tons of tanker shipping on charter. 


Our French associated company, Société 
Francaise des Pétroles BP, has now a tanker 
fleet of 7 ships totalling 111,000 deadweight 
tons ; two 33,000 ton vessels are being com- 
missioned this year and a third is on ordet. 


Six of the ten 16,000 ton ships ordered for 
our service by the Lowland Tanker Com- 
pany, in which we have.a 50 per cent interest, 
are now in commission; of the remaining 
four vessels, three are due to be commis- 
sioned this year and one early next year. 


The written down value of the British 
Tanker Company’s fleet in service at 31st 
December, 1954 was £5 5s. lld. per dead- 
weight ton, and the average age per dead- 
weight ton was 7} years. 


British Tanker Company officials have 
taken an active part in the postwar efforts, 
and current national and international dis 
cussions, to prevent oil pollution of coastal 
waters and beaches by avoiding or minimis 
ing the disposal of oils at sea. 

We have provided facilities at our owa 
tanker terminals for the disposal ashore of 
ballast water and tank washings. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


. World demand for petroleum products, ¢x- 
cluding Russia and her satellites incre ised by 
about 5 per cent in 1954, following the same 
trend as in the previous two years. This 
world figure would have been greater Dut for 
the slight business recession in the USA 
where the increase was limited to 2 per cent. 
In the Eastern Hemisphere, wherein lies the 
bulk of your Company’s interests, the 
increase in oil consumption in a year of gen- 
erally high business activity was 11 per cen 
above the 1953 level, comparing with 
increases of about 8 per cent in each of the 
two preceding years. This gain in Eastern 
Hemisphere trade, representing some 

million tons, was matched by increased out 
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put of Middle East crude oil—particularly in 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 

The growth in refinery capacity in the 
Misi ‘Hemisphere last year of 24 million 
tons was more than adequate to cover the 
increased demand. About half of this 
increased capacity, including our new refinery 
- Aden, was situated East of Suez. With 
the commissioning of Kwinana refinery in 


Western Australia we have now reached the 
sosition where the output of our new re- 
at ; East of Suez together with our share 
of products from Iran has eliminated the 
long back haul from European refineries that 
was such an abnormal feature of our opera- 
tions over the previous two years. 


RECORD SALES TOTAL 


The Group’s sales of crude oil and refined 
products in 1954 were at a record level of 
4] million tons, about one million tons 
greater than .the previous peak figure 
achieved in 1950, the last year in which we 
were fully operating in Iran. Sales in 1954 
represented an increase of nearly 4 million 
tons, or 104 per cent over 1953. Of this 
increase refined products accounted for just 
under 3 million tons and were 114 per cent 
greater than in 1953—a rate of increase 
slightly higher than that for the Eastern 
Hemisphere as a whole. We were able to 
cover a greater proportion of the increased 
sales of refined products from our own 
sources so that the amount of refinery 
capacity hired declined to 1} million tons in 
1954 and purchases to 6 million tons. 

The level of crude oil prices during 1954 
remained in general unchanged. With the 
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B.P. Group Sales of Grude Oil and Refined Products 


resumption of the flow of Iranian oil to the 
world markets, crude oil prices at Abadan 
and Bandar Mashur were added to the range 
of postings already covering all other export 
terminals in the Middle East. 

The trend of refined product prices left 
the overall return on the content of the barrel 
of crude oil relatively unchanged from that 
prevailing at the end of 1953. There was, 
however, a not unexpected narrowing of the 
spread between motor spirit and gas oil with 
the price for the former tending: to fall as 
that for the latter has risen under the pressure 
of ever growing demand for the middle 
distillate fractions. 

Last year saw little sustained recovery 
from the low—and indeed uneconomic— 
point to which the tanker freight market had 
sunk in 1953. Despite some withdrawals 
much surplus tonnage still remained laid up. 


In Australia and New Zealand our supply 
arrangements are now easing with the coming 
into commission of the additional refining 
capacity East of Suez mentioned above, Con- 
siderable further progress has been made 
in Australia with improving and expanding 
the marketing facilities of The Common- 
wealth Oil Refineries Limited and sales by 
that Company during 1954 have again shown 
a most satisfactory increase. 

I referred last year to those disquieting 
aspects of the price control system both in 
Australia and New Zealand which failed to 
reflect the increasing incidence on the dis- 
tributor of the higher internal costs of goods 
and services. In Australia there has since 
been an improvement in this respect and in 
the States of Western Australia, Victoria and 
Tasmania the system has been abandoned. 
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THOUSAND DEADWEIGHT TONS 


Ocean Going Tanker Tonnage owned by B.P. Group 


The problem, however, still remains acute in 
New Zealand where the margin allowed for 
motor spirit distribution is in no way com- 
patible with the industry’s investment in the 
marketing services or with the increased 
expenses arising both from higher wage 
awards and the rising cost of materials. It 
is to be hoped that there will be a satis- 
factory outcome from the independent 
investigations which the New Zealand 
Government has now instituted. 


In Continental Europe despite the keen 
competition which has characterised market- 
ing activities again during the past year, all 
our Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
have kept pace with the rising demand for 
petroleum products and in some cases have 
increased their share of the trade. Our total 
sales in this section of our markets have 
recorded an advance of 18 per cent on 1953. 


MARKETING OUTLETS INCREASED 


During the year the Group acquired the 
marketing interests in Europe and Africa of 
the Atlantic Refining Company of Phila- 
delphia. This acquisition in addition to in- 
creasing our outlets in certain markets in 
which we are already established, provided 
us with an entry to areas new to the BP 
Group including West Africa and Portugal. 


In India, Pakistan, the Middle East, South 
and East Africa and other markets bordering 
the Indian Ocean our outlet has continued to 
expand satisfactorily. 


Our sales of aviation spirit have continued 
to expand, and the BP Aviation Service has 
again been entrusted with the task of pro- 
viding in whole or part for the fuelling of 
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many of the major International Air Lines, 
the Armed Services and other flight opera- 
tions in the countries covered by its growing 
network. 


The BP International Oil Bunkering 
service continues to provide an important 
part of world bunker supplies. Already 
firmly established with modern facilities 
available to merchant shipping on world 
trade routes, it is well equipped to provide 
increasing bunker fuel requirements. 


NEW LUBRICANT’S SUCCESS 


As indicated last year, by mid-1954 BP 
Energol lubricants were available in all 
countries where we have general marketing 
interests. Sales of our branded lubricants 
show a very satisfactory increase compared 
with 1953, both in this country and overseas, 
and our largely increased production is all 
being disposed of through our own market- 
ing outlets. During the year we have intro- 
duced in most of our markets our new auto- 
motive engine oil, BP Special Energol, 
‘ Visco-Static,’ the success of which is due 
io its outstanding properties. Good progress 
has also been made in the _ international 
marine lubricant business and BP Energol is 
now lubricating an increasing number of 
ships of different sizes. 


In the United Kingdom, the continued up- 
ward trend in industrial activity was reflected 
in a strong demand for petroleum products 
in 1954. The market for premier grade motor 
spirit continued to expand, and during the 
year the inclusion of the additive BP 08 in 
BP Super ensured that it was fully competi- 
tive with the premier grades of other com- 
panies. The rate of taxation on motor fuel 
remained at a level so high as to constitute a 
restriction on the growth of road transport, 
and has also operated as an artificial stimulus 
in the continuing diversion of demand to 
diesel fuel for compression ignition engines. 
In the agricultural market the vaporising oil 
tractor is giving way to the more efficient 
diesel tractor. Sales of fuel oil showed a 
marked expansion and we are being called 
upon to contribute in am. increasing 
degree to the country’s industrial energy 
requirements. 

I drew attention last year to the mounting 
evidence of difficulty in keeping the balance 
product by product between market demand 
and what the Refiner can extract from the 
barrel of crude oil in Eastern Hemisphere 
operations. Events since then have served 
to,underline the problem. The demand for 
heavy oils, particularly residual fuel oil, has 
continued to increase rapidly. High levels 
of industrial activity and the inability of 
other fuels to cope with the increasing re- 
quirements has led, in Europe, for example. 
to a rise of about 20 per cent in fuel oil con- 
sumption. Demand is likely to remain high 
since oil will probably be called upon to 
satisfy increasing fuel requirements—in this 
country the Electricity Authorities, Gas 
Boards and Railways are all planning to use 
substantial quantities of fuel or diesel oil. 
The consumption of motor spirit on the 
other hand is generally restricted by heavy 
taxation and sales in the Eastern Hemisphere 
showed an increase of only about 9 per cent 
compared with 13 per cent for black 
oils. This artificial restriction of the demand 
for the lighter fractions, which include 
motor spirit, continues to present us—and 
the oil industry in general—with a difficult 
situation, 


RESEARCH 


The work of our Research and Develop- 
ment establishments continues to maintain 
and enhance the Company’s reputation for 
products of the highest quality and perform- 
ance, as well as to keep the BP group abreast 
of its compe‘itors in the continually evolving 


techniques of finding, producing, transport- 
ing and refining crude oils. 


Development of the special additive, BP 08 
for our premium grade motor spirit, gives 
improved engine performance and cleanli- 
ness. This additive is appropriately modified 
during the winter months to incorporate the 
anti-icing properties essential to current high 
performance requirements. 


The year 1954 saw an intensive research 
effort culminate in the launching of the new 
BP Special Energol Visco-Static Lubricating 
Oil, which affords the motorist substantial 
savings in fuel consumption and greatly in- 
creases the life of his engine, Most of the 
Company’s technical departments contributed 
to this research in its various phases, from 
the initial development of the rapid and 
accurate radio-active technique for measuring 
engine wear, to final road testing in all types 
of vehicles aggregating hundreds of thousands 
of miles. 


Intensive investigation of the sulphur 
compounds present in Middle East crudes 
and. the means for their removal have pro- 
ceeded throughout the year. As one result 
thereof, we now have three autofining units 
and one hydrodesulphurisation unit in opera- 
tion at our refineries and we are proceeding 
to install a large unit for the removal of 
sulphur from automotive diesel fuel. 


A further expansion in the research and 
engine testing facilities has been started at 
Sunbury and is due for completion early in 
1956. 


Our Production Research Centre at Kirk- 
lington Hall has continued the development 
of new seismic techniques and more efficient 
use of explosives in seismic surveys with the 
eventual object of reducing the cost of 
exploration operations. Also being studied 
is the application of geochemical and radio- 
active methods in prospecting for oil, both 
on the surface and at depth, for which suit- 
able instruments are being developed by our 
technicians. 

Considerable effort has been devoted to the 
investigation of the mechanism of oil recovery 
from fissured limestene reservoirs as a result 
of which the calculation of production pro- 
cesses for optimum oil recovery has greatly 
improved. 


PERSONNEL 


The Company’s operations, whose extent 
and variety are indicated in this statement, 
expanded considerably during the year. This 
has called for sustained and special efforts 
on the part of the Company’s personnel of 
all grades whether at home, afloat or over- 
seas. Instances of this are our newly built 
refineries at Aden and in Western Australia. 
Both these large projects are in regions where 
no oil refining has hitherto been undertaken ; 
consequently the training of local personnel 
in the technical and ancillary operations 
necessary for major refinery installations has 
been an extra responsibility which our staffs 
concerned have undertaken with energy and 
enthusiasm. 


Early in 1954 Company personnel with 
long experience of oil industry operations 
in Iran were included in a party which visited 
the Khuzistan oil fields and the Abadan 
refinery. Others have been employed since 
October, 1954, both in Iran and London, by 
the newly formed Consortium’s companies 
engaged in the task of developing the Iranian 
oil indus:ry, 

The British Petroleum group continues to 
promote the wellbeing of its employees, and 
regards itself as fortunate in having in its 
service high calibre personnel who from year 
to year work for the furtherance of its 
interests with unabated zeal, 


Once again I would like on your behalf to 


thank all employees for loyal co-operation 
and excellent service during the year. 
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EVANS MEDICAL SUPPL IEs 


INCREASED SALES AND EARNINGS 


The annual general meeting of Fyans 
Medical Supplies Limited was held on 
May 18th in Liverpool, Mr I. V.L. Feros. 
son, chairman and managing directo; 
presiding. The following is an extr..: from 
his circulated statement: 

The improvement in earnings is due in 
part to increased sales, particularly erseas, 


and in larger measure to increased minufac. 


turing efficiency resulting in cons derably 
improved productivity. 

The substantial increase in our overseas 
sales has been achieved in spite of import 
restrictions maintained, or in some ©:ses re. 


imposed, in many important marke; 
After providing £147,336 for United King. 

dom taxation and £7,980 net dividend on 

the preference stock, there remain » 


; ' et earn- 
ings of £108,303, equivalent to 36) per cent 
gross on the ordinary stock. 

After two years of relative consolidation 


your directors, encouraged by the taxation 
investment allowances, have decided that 
significant capital expenditure should no 
longer be postponed. This, together with the 
need for increased working capital to finance 
an expanding business, has led us to recom- 
mend a policy of restraint in dividend dis- 
tribution for this year. Accordingly we pro- 
pose a total of 6$d. per 5s. stock unit, or 
10 5-6 per cent. This constitutes 2 modest 
increase over the 6d. per 5s. stock unit paid 
for 1953. 


After outlining the major projects approved 
by the board, the chairman continued: 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVIC! 


For two or three years the pharmaccutical 


industry has been subjected to close Govern- 
ment and Parliamentary scrutiny. Some ill- 
informed publicity aroused suspicions in the 


public mind that the industry was profiteer- 
ing at the expense of state health service 


It is with satisfaction, therefore, that I can 
record a satisfactory conclusion of the first 
Government inquiry, viz., that relating to 
secondary manufacture and wholesale distri- 
bution. The result is stated in the | reasury 
minute on the reports from the Committee 
of Publi¢ Accounts 1953-54, viz.: 

“that the general level of profits earned 

did not suggest that the level of prices in 

this field had been excessive or tha! inter- 


vention by the departments was called 

for.” 

Your company were intimately concerned 
with this inquiry, as it is also in one con 
cerning proprietary prescription products 
now being actively discussed the 
Ministry of Health. I hope that dung te 
current year this may also be broug! to 4 
satisfactory conclusion, and that therealter 
the pharmaceutical industry may be «!lowed 
to go forward with confidence, each company 
pursuing its own destiny at home an ibroad 
relieved of the unavoidable but «sacting 
Government discussions and assured of i 
ability to finance long-term resear and 
development projects out of such resonable 
profits as it may be able to earn. 

Only under such conditions, and with 
freedom from accusation and inguir’, oe 
the pharmaceutical industry make a 1! a" 
proper contribution to the national ¢.." 5° 
and in particular lessen the dependence ° 
the National Health Service on ‘orcigo 


sources for new drugs. 


Sales for the first months of this y°'! have 
well maintained and at the «me of 


writing I know of no reason why sat.-!1clory 
earnings should not be achieved in 1’. 


ental 
The report and accounts were ato; <¢. 
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» course of his remarks at the annual 
meeting, Sir Frank Morgan, MC, 
of the company, said : 


sremium income of our two life 
‘Jast year amounted altogether to 
million. The sums assured and 
n force exceeded £2,000 million. 
7 sures are a measure of the extent to 
“ ir policyholders, here and overseas, 
h ic voluntary provision for the future 
as 9 which is not only to the advan- 
tag their families and themselves but to 
the ioubted benefit of the communities 
rm they live. At the same time our 
bi strengthens the national economy 
by -version of many millions of pounds 
fro rent consumption to savings, the 
imy -e of which has perhaps never been 
ereate: than it is teday. The saving achieved 
th e medium of Prudential life policies 
can main be measured by the increase 
the funds of the life branches, and last 
yea increase was over £40 million in 
the { i Kingdom alone. When it is borne 
all these savings through life 
e an aggregate of a vast number 
payments, that in many cases 
this would not have been effected in 
an’ 1y and that it regularly provides 
sums for investment, to the benefit 
vholders and the nation, we can 
m that our business performs 
tions and is an indispensable 
f r national life. 


gC 


‘. that 
i shal 


issing on to the results achieved 

vidual branches I should refer to 
the ¢ that has been made in the bases 
of va 1. At the end of 1952, in conse- 
quen the high level of interest rates, the 
net 1 interest employed for the valua- 
tior United Kingdom assurances in both 
life b s was increased to 24 per cent. 


During t of the following two years, how- 
ever, rates of interest fell almost continuously 
and on the advice of the actuary the valua- 


ion reserves 
strengt! 


interest t 


at the end of last year were 
ed by reducing the assumed rate of 
2; per cent. This change, like the 
previous one, applied to both life branches. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The sums assured, including bonuses, 
under es in force at the end of the year 


for the first time exceeded £1,000 million, an 
increase 


for the ; 
It 
ordinary 
reach {J 
after tj 
Out « 


Over {7 


evious year of nearly £100 million. 
teresting to note that the total 
oranch business in force did not 
million until 1913, or 65 years 
rmation of the company in 1848. 


ne surplus for the year a sum of 
000 has been allocated to policy- 
| the directors have declared for 
policies issued in the United 












aa ther than group pension policies) 
Cl00. ty bonus at the rate-of £2 per 
ui issured—an increase of 2s. per 
cent o7 rate for 1953, 

. ~ >» ago my predecessor, Sir George 
nie nounced that we were ready to 
a Pension policies with participa- 
Fon : ‘its, and he expressed the view 
aah cp which we were then taking 
ee major development in the pro- 
= “sh insurance. A number of 
market _ Offices have since entered this 
that w. \. 15 With considerable satisfaction 
as * ve watched the expansion of this 
Sali ‘“iness, as employers have increas- 


‘o realise the advantages of this 





ver the corresponding sums assured® 


LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


means of providing pensions. At the end 
of last year our premium income under group 
with-profit pension schemes and __ their 
associated group assurance schemes was at 
the rate of over £1 million per anum, 
divided almost equally between the United 
Kingdom and overseas business. The 
directors have again declared a compound 
reversionary bonus pension on with-profit 
deferred pensions at the rate of £1 10s. per 
cent and a special final bonus pension, added 
when these pensions are entered upon, at the 
rate of £12 10s. per cent. 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


For the fourteenth successive year a record 
volume of new life business was written by 
our overseas branches. More than 47,000 
new policies were issued in 1954 assuring 
sums of over £56. million. Sums assured, 
including bonuses, in force overseas now 
exceed £355 million. 


Last year Mr Borrajo, the deputy chairman, 
referred at some length to the progress we 
have made in each of our overseas branches 
since we began to transact life business 
abroad ltth more than 25 years ago. The 
results for the past year show once again that 
our overseas business is progressing on sound 
lines and is contributing in an increasing 
measure to the stature and prestige of the 
company. 

The Canadian branch again wrote the 
largest amount of new business of any of our 
overseas branches, the total new sums 
assured written exceeding £19 million. 
Excellent progress is also being made in 
Australia and New Zealand, where the new 
business sums assured were over £17,500,000. 


The new sums assured written by the 
branch for the Southern and East African 
territories amounted to over £12 million. 
The success of the branch in developing 
group pension business on a with-profit basis 
has been noteworthy, and a large volume of 
this type of business was again written last 
year. 


Our branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Malaya all succeeded in writing more 
business than in 1953. Although the 
potentialities in Cyprus and Malta are not so 
great, sound progress was recorded in each. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


Last year marked the centenary of our 
industrial branch, for it was in 1854, six 
years after the formation of the company, 
that the first policies were issued in this 
branch. The initial difficulties were great, 
progress was at first very slow, and there 
was nothing in those early years to suggest 
that the company would ever become a giant 
in this field. 


In this branch last year the new _sums 
assured were £80,200,000, compared ~ with 
£78 million in 1953. The average sum 
assured per policy issued again increased and 
is now over £60. As in the preceding year, 
endowment assurances accounted for over 
70 per cent of the new premium income. 


The ratio of expenses to premiums in this 
branch was substantially reduced. The “ all- 
in” ratio, which includes the industrial 
branch share of staff pension scheme costs 
and outdoor staff bonus, was 27.73 per cent 
of the premiums, compared with 29.05 per 
cent for the preceding r and 29.50 per 
cent for the year 1952. Gratifying as the re- 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ductions are, I must add that most of the 
financial benefits obtainable from the 


changes, initiated two years ago, in our field . 


staff organisation in this country have now 
been secured. Furthermore, the reduction 
achieved last year included the full effect of 
certain other savings. We cannot expect, 
therefore, that a downward movement on the 
scale achieved in the last two years will con- 
tinue. We shall, however, do all that is 
possible to control our costs, within the limits 
set by present-day economic conditions and 
the requirements of our business. 


Our mortality experience in this branch 
naturally shows trends very similar to those 
of the country as a whole, in which, under- 
lying all the considerable fluctuations which 
occur in death-rates, there has over a long 
period been a continuing improvement in 
longevity. It may be of interest to recall that 
the mortality for the year 1948 was quite 
exceptionally low. Since then there have 
been the customary fluctuations, but it was 
not until last year that we had a more favour- 
able experience than in the previous record 
year of 1948. 


At the beginning of this year we made 
important improvements in the bases used 
for calculating surrender values in both the 
industrial and the ordinary branches. In the 
industrial branch we also made substantial 
improvements in the bases of free policy 
values. The outstanding feature of the 
changes is that the bases used in the industrial 
branch are now, apart from points of detail, 
the same as in the ordinary branch. 


From the surplus for the year a sum of 
over £8,900,000 has been allocated to policy- 
holders and the directors have declared a 
reversionary bonus at the rate of {1 10s. per 
cent on all participating policies. This is the 
same rate as was declared for the previous 
year. 


Bonus additions paid on claims by death 
and maturity last year averaged over 19 per 
cent of the original sum assured. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The general branch premium income for 
1954 exceeded {£12 million, showing an 
increase of about £100,000 ; and in addition, 
premiums of £1,850,000 were written by our 
American subsidiary. Of the total premium 
income more than {7,600,000, or 55 per cent, 
was derived from overseas sources. The 
premium income from our home business 
and from our overseas branches and agencies 
has increased substantially, but we have 
restricted the amount of overseas business 
written in London. . 


The gross underwriting profit for 1954 
exceeded {1 million, showing an increase of 
over £300,000, but it will be remembered that 
our 1953 profit was adversely affected by the 
heavy east coast flood losses sustained in 
February of that year. All our main accounts 
show increased profits, and I think you will 
agree that the results are very satisfactory. 


The gross interest earnings have again 
increased substantially and the net surplus 
after provision for taxes and excluding the 
amount brought forward has increased from 
£514,000 in 1953 to £744,000 in 1954. Of 
this surplus the directors have transferred 
£250,000 to the additional reserve fund and 
£300,000 to the general branch contingency 
fund. . 


The figures of our American subsidiary, 
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the Prudential Insurance Company of Great 
Britain located in New York, are annexed to 
the accounts before you. The results have 
again been satisfactory and a dividend of 
10 per cent has been declared as in previous 
years. Arrangements have been made to 
expand the operations of the company by 
writing casualty reinsurances as well as fire, 
and since the end of the year we have added 
to its capital resources in order to finance 
this development. 


DIVIDENDS 


The further substantial increases in the 
distributable surpluses in the life branches 
have again enabled the directors to increase 
the proportion of these surpluses allocated to 
the policyholders and at the same time to 
increase the amount allocated to the share- 
holders. In each of the life branches the 
policyholders’ allocation for the year 1954 is 
approximately 91.9 per cent of the distri- 
butable surplus, and the shareholders’ alloca- 
tion is approximately 8.1 per cent. For the 
previous year the corresponding figures were 
91.2 per cent and 8.8 per cent respectively. 
Shareholders will appreciate that the succes- 
sive increases that have been made in the 
policyholders’ participation enhance the 
reputation of the company and strengthen 
the foundations upon which its prosperity 
depends. 


INVESTMENTS 


In many respects 1954 has been a year of 
considerable national prosperity and bears 
witness to the results that can be achieved 
by granting a greater measure of freedom to 
private enterprise. Once again productivity 
has increased significantly and, although in 
part this was due to an increase in the level 
of employment, in the main it has stemmed 
from the capital investment of recent years 
directed to the modernisation and re-equip- 
ment of our industries. The rate of fixed 
capital investment has lately shown a 
tendency to rise, and this should form the 
basis for greater productivity in the future. 
The increase in personal income achieved 
during the year has naturally resulted in 
greater expenditure on consumption, but it is 
gratifying to note that the high level of 
personal savings reached in 1953 has been 
maintained. 


‘Whilst these features of our internal 
economy have been encouraging, other factors 
relating to the country’s external position 
were less reassuring and gave growing cause 
for uneasiness towards the close of the year. 
The terms of trade, which had become more 
favourable to this country in 1952 and 1953, 
began to move in the opposite direction. At 
the same time increased domestic purchasing 
power, augmented by the removal of hire 
purchase controls, stimulated home consump- 
tion and attracted a higher level of imports. 
Unfortunately exports have not expanded 
sufficiently to offset these two factors and 
prevent a strain on our balance of payments. 
To counter the consequent weakness in ster- 
ling the Chancellor recently announced 
increases in Bank rate and reimposed controls 
on hire purchase facilities. It is too early 
yet to say whether these measures will prove 
successful in correcting the unfavourable 
trend in our balance of payments, but on this 
occasion action has been taken promptly. 


Reference has been made in the directors’ 
report to the fact that, in connection with the 
strengthening of the company’s valuation 
bases, ordinary shares have been written up 
by £8 million and freehold properties and 
ground rents by £3 million. This must be 
borne in mind when comparing this year’s 
balance sheet figures with those of the 
previous year. . ; 

The real growth in our funds during 1954 
was £51 million, and the main items in which 
this increase has been invested are £7 million 


in British Government securities, £14} 
million in debenture stocks, £54 million in 
preference shares, and £18} million in 
ordinary shares. Compared with the previous 
year we have invested substantially greater 
amounts in the three latter groups and con- 
siderably less in British Government securi- 
ties. This changed pattern of our invest- 
ments is a reflection of the increasing 
demands made by industry on the capital 
market during 1954, particularly in the latter 
half of the year, and the indications are that 
this trend will continue during the current 
year. This is a welcome feature as it helps 
to give us a more widely spread portfolio 
and higher yields on our funds. The pur- 
chases of ordinary shares were spread over a 
wide range of companies embracing many 
industries and including, to a moderate 
extent, that sector of the iron and steel 
industry which was denationalised during the 
year. 


As you are aware a very substantial rise took 
place in the market values of ordinary shares 
during 1954 and the £8 million by which we 
have written up our ordinary share group 
represents only a small part of the appre- 
ciation which occurred. Your directors are 
satisfied that the value at which our ordinary 
shares stand in the balance sheet is still a 
very conservative one when compared with 
current quotations. I would like to stress 
the fact that by writing up our assets by 
£11 million we have in no sense distributed 
this amount. We have merely increased the 
value placed upon the assets in the balance 
sheet in order to match a corresponding 
increase in the figures at which the life 
assurance funds are stated on the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet. It might be 
thought however that some part of the 
appreciation existing on our investments 
could be brought into surplus and distributed 
and I think it will be useful if I say some- 
thing about the effects on the affairs of a 
life assurance fund of movements in the 
market values of its investments. 


The primary aim of our investment policy 
must be to secure interest income and not 
to seek capital profits as such. Premiums 
are calculated on the basis that they can be 
invested to earn an assumed rate of interest 
throughout the duration of the policies and 
the contracts cannot be met unless this is 
achieved. In the case of fixed interest 
securities carrying contractual interest pay- 
ments, and in many instances contractual 
capital payments, it should be clear that so 
long as we receive these sums the invest- 

ents are fulfilling the purpose for which 
they were bought and that we are very little 
concerned with intervening fluctuations in 
market values. 


With ordinary shares the dividends receiv- 
able are subject to the economic and 
industrial risks inherent im the businesses 
concerned. During 1954, with the rise in 
national prosperity, dividends on ordinary 
shares generally have been increasing, and 
the extra income accruing in this way will 
have a beneficial effect on the company. 
The present national difficulties serve to 
remind us that the country’s economy must 
inevitably have its ups and downs and divi- 
dends on ordinary shares must also be 
expected to fluctuate. To suggest therefore 
that any of the appreciation existing at a 
point of time might be distributed would 
clearly be imprudent. Such a course would 
be tantamount to taking credit for future 
income which may not in fact be received. 
The only sound procedure is to take credit 
for such dividends as are in fact received 
year by year. In this way the distributions 
made to policyholders and shareholders will 
benefit from our profitable investment in 
ordinary shares. It can be seen, therefore, 
that both with fixed interest investments and 
with ordinary shares the company’s primary 
concern is with the income derived from them 


» 
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year by year and not with their mari: 
at any particular point of time. 


The gross rates of interest earned on 


t Values 


life funds during 1954 were £5 Is. gd. 
cent in the ordinary branch and £5 1s. $4 


per cent in the industrial branch, showin 
increases of 4s. 10d. per cent and 3s. 6d i 
cent respectively compared with 1953. Had 
it not been for the writing up of 

connection with the strengthening 
company’s valuation bases, the increases in 
these yields over the year would have been 
greater, mamely 5s. 10d. per cent in the 
ordinary branch and 5s. 8d. per cent in the 
industrial branch, Of these latter increases 
which give a truer picture of the improve. 
ment, 3s. per cent in the ordinary bran h 
and 3s. 9d. per cent in the industrial branch 
are due to increases in the dividends received 
in respect of ordinary shares. 


48Sets in 
of the 


RETIREMENTS 


Mr C. W. A. Ray retires today from the 
position of joint secretary which he has held 
since November, 1940. Mr Ray entered the 
company’s service in 1910 and was trans- 
ferred to the investment department in the 
following year. He has therefore been 
actively associated with the investment of the 
company’s funds over a period of 43 years 
His good judgment and acumen in invest- 
ment matters and his patent integrity have 
won for him a special position in financial 
circles in the City of London to the great, 
and we believe, lasting, advantage of the 
company. Your directors are highly 
appreciative of the great value of his services 
and are anxious that his exceptional know- 
ledge and ability shall not be lost to the com- 
pany. They have therefore recommended 
that he be elected to the board. 


STAFF 


Those who have been in touch with the 
Prudential for any length of time know that 
with every passing year we have recorded 
new and sometimes spectacular achieve- 
ments. These achievements naturally induce 
a feeling of satisfaction and pride, but | 
need hardly add that they do not induce 
complacency. A superficial view might bk 
that so large and widespread an organisation 
as ours cannot fail to progress—that to 4 
large extent it is carried on by its own 
momentum. But we are well aware that this 
is not so. There is no natural law that 
ensures our progress. We have no monopoly 
to shield us from competition. On the con- 
trary we are in competition not only within 
our own sphere but with other needs and 
other claims upon personal incomes. Our 
progress in this competitive world depends 
on the efforts made by our staff to serve 
the public, and the sum of our achievement 
is a measure of their zeal and success Wt 
their many and varied spheres. To all of 
them we express our appreciation of theit 
services. 


The changes, begun two years ago, 
our field staff organisation in this county 
have progressed more rapidly than we coo 
templated and this we owe to those factor 
which can achieve so much—determinatio®, 
co-operation and hard work. A _ spelt 
tribute is therefore due to the ficld staf 
and to the many members of the clerical 
staff, in our chief office and district offices, 
who have helped with this re-organisation 


Our staff overseas also continue, in 4 wide 
variety of circumstances, to produce out- 
standing results and to extend the 6% 
name of the Prudential in eyery domain 5 
which they operate. Surveying the achive 
ments during 1954 of Prudential men fed 
women, at home and abroad, we can 
the utmost confidence in the future of 
company. 
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COMPANY MEETING @ DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES LIMITED! 2"y 
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way derived from the diamond 
| industry. 

| ‘Through substantial holdings in the two 
| companies whose activities I have reviewed, 


- ~ - the Group has very valuable investments 
| Jemal } OT el } } lal } lO] } S in varied undertakings not in any way con- 
; nected with the An 


still outstrips productio 


Intensive prospecti 


diamond industry. 

analysis of the consolidated balance sheet 
discloses that the value of these invest- 
ments, based on market price in the case 
of quoted securities, and the book value of 
| others, plus loans to concerns similarly un- 
| omnes with the diamond industry, and 
the Group cash assets less liabilities totalled 
| £70,709,770. 


ng in S.W. Africa 


PROSPECTS FOR 1955 


Our gem and industrial sales organisa- 
tions sold during the first three months of 


| 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON 1955 OUTLOOK this year :— 


The Sixty-Seventh Annual 
General Meeting of De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
will be held on June 8, 1955, at 
the head office of the company, 
36 Stockdale Street, Kimberley, 
South Africa. 

The following is an extract 
from the statement by the Chair- 


man, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, & 


DCL, which has been circu-| 
lated with the annual report and | 
accounts for the year ended Dec- 
ember 31, 1954. 


HE consolidated profit and loss 24 
shows that the group profit for the | 
year, after providing {7,781,226 for 

taxation, was £17,729,152. The balance 
attributable to -your company as its share 
of the profits is £15,253,980. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows 
total assets of £126,327,374. Current 
assets, loans to other companies and invest- 
ments total £82,746,498 and exceed all 
liabilities to the public by £64,058,702. In 
addition, the group held a_ stock of 
diamonds valued at {4,064,546 on the basis 
of cost of production in the case of the 
muning companies and cost or market value, 
whichever was the lower, in the case of the 
Diamond Corporation, and a stock of 
mining stores and materials valued at 
£1,591,891. 

It will thus be seen that the financial 
positon of the group has been still further 


trengthened. Moreover, the capital re- | 
sources of the trading companies, totalling | 
£15 million, are additional to the consoli- | 
dated surplus, and the position is such as to 
provide not only protection to the diamond 


trade under all foreseeable contingencies, | 
the means of continuing to play an 
important part in the mining and industrial 
Cevelopment of the country. For these | 
lat purposes we have established two 
companies, the activities of which I shall 
briefly review. 

“urstly, De Beers Industrial Corporation 
mted, was formed to assist in financing 
‘nous industrial projects, and its principal 
S its holding of half the issued share 
Capital of African Explosives and Chemical 


m that company was at the same rate as 
that for the previous year, namely, 8 per 
cent, but increased dividends for the current 
and future years can be expected as the | 
Various projects, on “the. development of 
Which African Explosives have spent so 


| Trust Company had made loans at satisfac- | 


| Gem eit eo os ee 
| Industrial ... ra Sa £6,936,763 
| Total s £22,167,817 


| The demand for gem diamonds is sub- 
stantially greater than the production from 
all sources. Fortunately, intensive prospect- 
ing Operations in South-West Africa have, 
during the last few years, increased the 
proved diamond reserves very considerably. 
In step with these results, the Consolidated 
|Company of South-West Africa made the 
| required additions to its treatment plants 
|and is now able to increase its monthly 
m™ | Output (working average grade of the de- 
| posits) from 57,000 carats to 70,000 carats 
| per month. This latter figure should be 
wes ) . 
which has been ve-equipped since the war ato con | attained by the end of the year. 
of more than £4 million. | Important developments have also taken 
place in Tanganyika. Williamson Diamonds, 
| Limited, are just completing the erection 
of a most modern large-scale treatment 
plant, and we can therefore also expect a 
larger output from this territory. 
These two enlarged productions will 





much during the last few years, become 
fully productive. 
Secondly, De Beers Investment Trust, 
Limited, was established in order to employ 
the surplus funds of the Diamond Corpora- | 


tion in furthering the development of | prove a welcome addition to the gem trade. 
African Explosives and Chemical Indus- | Ajj other producers are working to capacity. 
tries, Limited, and participating in the| ‘The immediate outlook for the industrial 
development of the Far West Rand and/| section of the diamond trade is equally 
Orange Free State goldfields. Its invest-| promising. Due to very large stockpiling 


ments are widespread and largely in de-| purchases by the United States authorities, 
veloping and expanding concerns, most of | the demand is at present exceptionally 
which have very favourable prospects. The | strong, and during this year we should 
market value of these investments at | 


: | readily dispose of all current production. 
6769.00. 1954, exceeded their cost by | Bur the stockpiling purchases cannot con- 
3 ’ ° 


ve. ‘tinue indefinitely. Whenever these pur- 
In addition to these | chases cease, we will be faced with an over- 
tory rates of interest to other companies at production, so that in this eae the 
ae me ne | gem trade—it is not a question of finding 
December 31, 1954, totalling 411,031,000, | edditional supplies, but aiditional outlets. 
a considerable part of which loans carry; 74;, problem is having our most careful 
valuable conversion rights. . 


alii . and continued attention. 

As soon as many of the developing mines | All in all, indications point to 1955 be- 
and enterprises in which the Trust Com-| :.5 2 prosperous year in the diamond trade. 
pany is interested become dividend paying | 5 : 
in the comparatively near future, it will be| Copies of the directors report and 
assured of stable and expanding revenue, | 4counts, and of the Chairman's statement, 
and your company can look forward to} ™@y be obtained from the London Transfer 


investments, the 


substantial income from this source, not in | Office of the company, 11 Old fewry, E.C.2. 





d Mining Operations near Orangemouth. In 1954 The Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
Soa Weer Titra Lt ; handled miore than 18 million tons of ground, averaging over 3,000 tons for 
each ounce of diamonds recovered, 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


MR P. G. ROBERTS’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-third annual general meeting 
of Newton, Chambers & Company, Limited, 
was held on May 12th at the company’s 
registered office at Thornchiffe, near Sheffield, 
Mr P. G. Roberts, MA (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The profit for the year before taxation 
was £768,015, an increase of £41,958 over 
the 1953 figure of £726,057. It should be 
noted thar this profit has been made after 
charging £92,650 as an addition to the re- 
serve for replacement of fixed assets. 


The net profit totalled £306,505 against 
£145,175 in 1953, and after ineluding profits 
of earlier years of £11,233 there is available 
for distribution {£317,738 compared with 
{163,290 in the previous year. This increase 
is almost wholly due to the cessation of 
Excess Profits Levy, but despite this valuable 
relief, which industry has welcomed, our 
contribution to the Exchequer will be over 
£460,000 or some 60 per cent of the year’s 
profit. This burden is the heavier because 
the amount which it is necessary to set aside 
to provide for the additional cost of replacing 
the company’s buildings and plant, as a result 
of the rise in prices since 1939, is not allowed 
as a deduction when taxable profits are com- 
puted. The advantage of this reserve which 
now amounts to £766,907 is indicated by the 
fact that the present price of plant purchased 
in 1945 is twice the original cost and for 
plant purchased immediately prior to the 
war over three times. 


Your directors have proposed to allocate 
the profit as follows: 

Employees Profit Share.—Not only has the 
gross trading profit shown a further increase 
over the 1953 figure but also your directors 
felt that it was right that employees should 
benefit from the reduction in taxation to 
which I have already referred. They 
decided, therefore, to increase the profit share 
bonus for 1954 from one week to 1} weeks 
wages and this was distributed to ~all 
employees last Christmas. 

Dividend.—Your directors recommend a 
fina] dividend of 9 per cent, making 15 per 
cent for the year, 

In May, 1954, the preference shares were 
converted into ordinary shares and the issued 
share capital increased to £2 million by the 
capitalisation of certain reserves and the 
accompanying balance sheet shows the effect 
of this reconstruction on the company’s 
capital and reserves. 

During the year also the whole of the 
compensation in respect of the company’s 
holding in Thorncliffe Coal Distillation 
Limited, amounting to £750,708, was 
received. This has considerably strengthened 
the company’s liquid position inasmuch as 
the bank overdraft has been reduced by 
almost £350,000, and we also hold tax 
reserve certificates to the ‘value of 
£370,000. 


Current assets at £3,779,376 now exceed 
current liabilities by £2,288,707 giving a 
cover of over 2§ times, which represents a 
considerable improvement over the position 
a year ago. 


The directors have continued their policy 
of re-equipping, modernising, and extending 
the works and production facilities. As a 
result, capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to £225,738, compared with 
£148,471 in 1953. At the date of the 


accounts we were committed to further 
capital expenditure of £230,469, and our 
programme over the next three years will 
call for the expenditure of considerably 
larger sums and will absorb the whole of 
the compensation we will receive in con- 
nection with our collieries. 

In spite of more intensive competition in 
all fields the company has more than main- 
tained the record turnover of the previous 
year and increased its profit. 


Since the end of the year under review 
the majority of our employees have had a 
further increase in wages and salaries with 
the result that our costs increase as com- 
petition becomes keener. Your directors 
have this problem constantly before them 
and are seeking not only fresh outlets for 
the company’s products but also new and 
more profitable fields in which to develop 
and expand. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The chairman, Mr Peter G. Roberts, said 
how deeply sensible he was of the great 
honour which had been done him by his 
appointment as chairman of the board and 
said he hoped he would be a worthy suc- 
cessor to Sir Samuel Roberts. 


Mr Roberts said that in his opinion, and 
he hoped in the opinion of the shareholders, 
the year’s results were satisfactory. He felt 
they must express their appreciation to Sir 
Harold West, to the assistant managing 
directors, to the staff and to the workpeople 
at Thorncliffe who had been able to make 
this record and this achievement. 


The company was moving into more and 
more competitive times. There were people 
ready, both at home and overseas, to take 
orders away from them if prices were too 
high, or if delivery dates were too long and 
it was the intention of the board to do every- 
thing, not only to keep abreast of the times 
but to keep ahead of them. The board had 
before it the consideration of spending over 
£1 million in the next two or three years in 
order to make certain that the company had 
the right sort of equipment and development 
department in order to. ensure that when 
the opportunities which were coming to 
industry during the next 10-to 15 years 
arrived, the company would be right in the 
front and ready to take up those oppor- 
tunities. As a company they had in their 
executive staff a team of wonderful quality. 
The two things which he believed were 
absolutely essential were the experience and 
wisdom of the older members of the team 
and the enthusiasm and forward-looking of 
the younger members. 


“TI can assure you that your board is fully 
conscious of the opportunities which are 
going to lie ahead in industry in the next 
half century,” said Mr Roberts. “I believe 
that the new developments in nuclear power 
will be as far reaching if not further reaching 
than the great developments of the com- 
bustion engine in the last 50 years. I want 
to end on this note—that your board is 
optimistic that your company will be in a 
Position to take those opportunities as they 
arise. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Sir Harold West, seconding, mentioned 
that the colliery compensation which had 
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been awaited nearly eight years 

my te ee a 
opinion of the company, a fair comp. isation 
for the assets transferred but no doub: ;: 
was a fair slice of what there was to divide 
This followed interminable argumen:; aboy: 
the value of the coke oven plant ind he 
felt that it was a travesty to describe these 
negotiations as being “between , Willing 
buyer and a willing seller.” “There was no 
willing seller here but that was th: 


‘ . ISIS On 
which we had to bargain.” Among the 
events of a memorable year had been the 


raising of the capital of the company to 
£2 million, a figure which the market 


obviously regarded as conserva Sir 
Harold said they now had a lendid 
triumvirate of assistant managing directors 
covering the whole field of produc::on, nor 
as competitors but as a team. He referred 
with appreciation to the standard leader- 
ship in all departments. Sir Harold referred 
with particular pleasure to the progress 
which had been made with training a: Thorn- 
cliffe where 1,650 boys and girls had been 
thoroughly and carefully initiated into the 
service of the company. He was p:rticularly 
thankful that the company had set aside the 
sum of £60,000 as a reserve to ire the 
continuance of training and welfare work in 
all circumstances. He was also lled to 
think that of the men who left for National 
Service, they were able to recover « 80 per 
cent, such was the care with which they had 
been prepared for that break in their career. 
He expressed thanks to the chairman and 
the board for their steadfast support of all 
that had been attempted in the way of 


improving works relations and socia! welfare 
at Thorncliffe. 


The report was adopted. 





EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


Mr J. H. Bevan, the president, was in the 
chair at the 193rd annual general meeting 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
held on May 18th in London. The follow- 
ing are extracts from his speech: 


The new life assurance business exceeded 


£5 million ; this is the largest figure ever 
attained by us. The gross and net rates 
of interest earned on the funds were 


£5 5s. 6d. per cent and £4 4s. 4d. per cent 
respectively. 


Claims by death were substantially higher 


than in 1953 but this is not an lication 
that the mortality experience has Deen un 
favourable. In fact, it has been + od. Ex- 
penses of management’ were rathe! lower 
than in 1953 ; they absorbed 6.2 per cent of 
the premium income. No marked change 
occurred in the distribution of the assets, bul 
we have added to our investments 1n © dinary 
shares. Of the assets as a whole, | would 
say that their true values sud rantially 
exceeded the figures at which they «pear 8 
the accounts. 

A new type of contract was introduced 4 


few months ago—the deferred annu''y policy 
with participation in the major pro!its class. 
Contracts which participate fully in profits 
are likely in the long run to turn ou! rather 
better for the annuitant than those which do 
not. 


It is now rather more than three years 
since the society’s last published valuation 
and distribution of surplus were Mic. The 
experience so far has been, to say the least 
gratifying and we were recently able ‘© - 
nounce that the rates of interim bonus wou 
be increased. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE VULCAN FOUNDRY LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


DEMAND FOR NEWER 


FORMS OF TRACTION 


sIR GEORGE H. NELSON ON BOARD’S FUTURE POLICY 


rhe ninety-second annual general meeting 
¢ The Vulcan Foundry Limited was held in 
} on May 19, 1955. The following is 
t from the statement made by the 
cha . Sir George H. Nelson, FCGI, 
MIMechE, MIEE: 

fer made in January last by Lazard 
& Company, Limited, on behalf of 
sh Electric Company, Limited, for 
sition of all the ordinary stock of 
The Vulcan Foundry Limited, and for the 
a held stock of its subsidiary, Robert 
Stephenson & Hawthorns Limited, was 
ac by holders of the requisite propor- 
tion tock, and was declared unconditional 
n March 17, 1955 

Following the change in control of the 
company, I was invited to become chairman 
of The Vulcan Foundry Limited. It gives 
me great pleasure to address you for the first 
time in that capacity, and to welcome your 
company into membership of the English 
Electric Group of companies. A close work- 
ing relationship has, of course, existed 
between English Electric and Vulcan for 
many vears, and I am confident that our even 
closer association in the future will prove of 
the greatest benefit to both companies, to 
their customers, and tothe country as @ 


whoie. 


ACCOUNTS 


The trading results for the year under 
in show a substantial improvement. 
¢ up profit after bringing in £48,306 
surplus on provisions made in previous years, 
ind after deducting tax amounting to 
£265,560, is £258,449, of which £248,252 is 
applicable to the members of this company ; 
fer transferring £3,165 to capital reserve in 
espect of pre-acquisition profits attribut- 
ible to further purchases of stock of our 
company, Robert Stephenson & 

Limited, the profit for the year 


lhe directors recommend that the replace- 
ment plant and machinery reserve be 
increased by £163,671, that a sum of £37,802 
be allocated to general reserve and £17,000 
n for employees’ welfare. 


payment of the dividend on the 


preference stock and the interim dividend of 
‘V per cent on the ordinary stock there 
tfemains 1 balance of £75,447 which the board 
recommends should be carried forward. 

Tun ing to the consolidated balance sheet, 


urrent assets have increased by 
(0 £1,788,432, It will be noted that 
there is a decrease of £822,103 in work-in- 
Progress, stocks and debtors, against which 
here is 9 reduction in the bank overdraft of 
£879.01 The total share capital and 
reserves now amount to £2,106,096, an 
er the previous year of £215,085. 


ine 
MicTease ¢ 


THE YEAR’S WORK 


are vcries from the works in 1954 were 
us highest reeorded in the company’s his- 
a _/ ocomotives of various types were 
on ‘or many countries, including Victoria, 
Se, Bolivia, Nigeria, India, Spain, New 
Zealand, rasmania and British uiana. 
Peng ind diesel electric uction was, of 
se 


. “arned out_in conjunction with 
-aghsh Electric Company, Limited, while 
diesel_ mechanical locomotives were again 


built in association with The Drewry Car 
Company, Limited. rd 


THE FUTURE 


While your company’s work in 1954 was 
directed towards the balanced output of all 
types of locomotive, future prospects must 
turn largely upon the newer forms of trac- 
tion. The demand for steam locomotives is 
shrinking everywhere, and the emphasis is 
increasingly upon diesel, diesel electric and 
electric traction. The English Electric Com- 
pany’s position in this field is one of un- 
doubted leadership, based on 72 years of 
experience in the design and manufacture of 
electric locomotives and traction equipment. 
The great production potential of English 
Electric is now reinforced by that of The 
Vulcan Foundry and Robert Stephenson & 
Hawthorns, who, in addition to their work- 
shop facilities and labour force, bring to the 
group a wealth of knowledge and experience, 
and traditions dating back to the greatest 
pioneer name in railway history. 


It is the intention that the company’s re- 
sources shall in future be concentrated almost 
entirely upon the production of diesel, diesel 
electric, and electric locomotives and of 
diesel engines, in close co-operation with 
other works of The English Electric Group, 
and plans for the necessary alteration and 
re-equipment of the workshops are already 
well advanced. Robert Stephenson’s works 
at Darlington and Newcastle-upon-Tyne will 
continue to be available for the production of 
steam locomotives, boilers and spares, so 
enabling us to ensure that our former steam 
locomotive customers are in no way 
neglected. 


At this time the modernisation of British 
Railways is a matter of particular public 
interest, and I feel sure that the outline I 
have given of the activities of The English 
Electric Group of Companies in this field of 
work will lead you to share my hope that the 
Vulcan Foundry will be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate- in supplying the 
country’s need for locomotives, as it has done 
so successfully and on so many occasions 
during the past 125 years. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


At the end of last year, your board 
accepted with regret the resignations of Mr 
F. S. Whalley and Mr R. G. de Quetteville. 
The general manager, Mr G. Rigby, and the 
former secretary, Mr K. F. Suggett, were 
appointed directors in their places. Mr 
Suggett subsequently resigned from the 
board, together with Mr K. F. Pearson, and 
on April 15th last I was invited to join the 
board, with Mr H. G. Nelson, the deputy 
managing director of The English Electric 
Company, Limited. We accepted the invita- 
tion with pleasure, and I was appointed 
chairman on the same date in place of Vis- 
count Bridgeman who resigned that office 
but remains on the board. 


As your company’s new chairman, it is 
perhaps difficult for me to make adequate 
reference to the directors who have left the 
board, but I would like to thank each of them 
for the services they have rendered to the 
company. I would particularly like to men- 
tion Mr Whalley, whose active connection 
with the company has come to an end after 
a long’ and most distinguished record of 
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service as general manager, managing direc- 
tor, chairman and director. Mr. ‘Whalley’s 
place is secure in the history of the locomo- 
tive industry in general, and of The Vulcan 
Foundry in particular, and our good wishes 
in his retirement accompany our gratitude 
for all he has done in the past. Lord Bridge- 
man has occupied the chair with distinction 
during the past two years, and our best 
thanks are due to him for his services in that 
office. I am pleased to say that we shall con- 
tinue to have the benefit of his counsel on 
the board. 


EMPLOYEES 


I am sure you would not wish me to close 
this statement without a reference to the 
company’s employees, whose hard work and 
excellent team spirit contributed so much to 
the results achieved in 1954, and on your 
behalf I would like to thank our managing 
director, Mr Collingwood, the general 
manager, Mr Rigby, and the staff and 
employees of all grades. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN’S ADDRESS 


At the fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
shareholders held in Johannesburg on May 
10, 1955, Mr N. W. S. Lewin, the Chairman, 
in the course of his remarks, said: 


Due largely to an improvement in the 
Non-European labour supply the quantity 
of ore mined was higher than in the previous 
year with the result that, in spite of a slight 
decline in yield, the gold recovered increased 
by 2,209 ounces. Revenue was, however, 
lower by £5,310 because of the lower average 
revenue per ounce from sales of gold. Work- 
ing costs increased by £137,061 and working 
profit decreased by the substantial amount of 
£142,371 to £175,885. 


In the Annual Report under the heading 
of General Comments on the Position at the 
Mine, your attention was called to the diffi- 
cult phase through which the mine is pass- 
ing. Working costs include the cost of the 
sinking of the K line of shafts. These 
charges come to some 2s. 5d. per ton milled 
and they must continue for some years, 
although possibly on a declining scale, as 
individual shafts are completed. The equip- 
ping of these shafts is a capital charge and 
the Report advised you that £230,000 was 
the estimated sum that will be spent on 
capital account in the current year. Similar 
sums are likely to be spent for some years. 
You will be glad to know that there have 
been various stretches of the Main Reef 
Leader body along the bottom levels in the 
K line of shafts where payability and values 
are encouraging. This applies in particular 
towards the west of the property. From 
now on the rate of reef exposure in depth 
should increase, but a great deal of work 
remains to be done before the prospective 
tonnage and grade in the bottom levels can 
be accurately assessed. Unfortunately the 
profits over the last few months have de- 
creased to marginal proportions due. mainly 
to a further increase in working costs. Every 
effort is being made to raise the tonnage 
milled to the maximum with a view to 
increasing the profits, for, as you will appre- 
ciate, it will not be possible for the company 
with its present resources to finance for 
more than a few years the expected rate of 
capital expenditure unless profits improve. 
This question and the many and varied tech- 
nical problems that face the management 
receive the constant and urgent attention of 
all parties concerned, 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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AFRICAN & 


EUROPEAN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


COMPANY’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


MR R. B. HAGART’S REVIEW 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr R. B. Hagart, 
which has been circulated with the annual 
report and accounts for 1954: 


The profit earned during the year ended 
December 31, 1954, was £902,300, as com- 
pared with £855,194 in 1953 and £929,344 in 
1952. 


Provision for taxation amounted to only 
£9,111, most of which was due to an under- 
estimation in respect of the previous year. 
This modest amount was the result of 
the sale during the year of entire hold- 
ings in certain shares at well below the 
tax cost. 


Directors’ additional remuneration 
absorbed £5,000 and a sum of £724 spent on 
prospecting was written off. 

After making provision for a loss of £7,465 
incurred by a subsidiary company and trans- 
ferring £250,000 to general reserve, the divi- 
dend distributions were maintained at 6 per 
cent on the preference capital and 2s. 6d. 
per stock unit on the ordinary capital, 
absorbing £627,500. Unappropriated profit 
carried forward was £225,454, as against 
£222,954 brought forward from the previous 
year. 

During the year 780,000 new ordinary 
shares were issued to stockholders at 45s. per 
share and Anglo American Corporation of 
South Africa, Limited, subscribed for 
800.000 new ordinary shares at 50s. per 
share. The proceeds of these issues enabled 
the company to discharge its liabilities of 

£3,700,000 arising out of the note issue and 
loan. 


THE ORANGE FREE STATE GOLD MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the Orange Free State goldfield during the 
period under review. 


The Harmony, President Brand, President 
Steyn and Virginia mines commenced gold 
production at various times during the 
course of the year, bringing the number of 
producing mines to eight; and these mines 
together achieved an aggregate gold output 
more than double that of the previous year, 
the total tonnage milled amounting to 
4,434,000 tons, yielding 1,095,540 ounces of 
gold for a value of £13,717,663. The com- 
parative figures for 1953 were 2,124,000 tons 
milled, yielding 431,261 ounces of gold for a 
value of £5,358,605. 


Significant as this achievement has been, it 
still represents only the beginnings of the 
contribution the new goldfield will make to 
the national economy. 


Moreover, the country’s gold revenue and 
its resources of foreign exchange will be 
further supplemented by a growing output 
of uranium from the Orange Free State 
mines. 


The Orange Free State mines in which we 
are particularly interested are now at the 
stage where schémes are being carried out 
that will enable them to attain their: full 
economic production. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN COAL 
INDUSTRY IN 1954 


Any review of the state of the coal indus- 
try in South Africa during 1954 must be 
made against the background of difficult 
transport conditions. 


The result of the transport crisis is that 
the South African collieries are generally 
working well below full productive capacity, 
the export trade has diminished to negligible 
proportions and non-priority inland con- 
sumers are subjected to various degrees of 
severe rationing, 

In these circumstances expansion expecta- 
tions must be viewed with caution, even 
though it is clear that the fuel requirements 
of heavy industry, the power stations and 
other consumers are mounting. 


The South African Railways Administra- 
tion is fully aware of the problems confront- 
ing it and there is evidence of its realistic 
planning to endeavour to meet future traffic 
demands. 


On the technological side of the industry. 
limited efforts are being made by the Fuel 
Research Institute of South Africa to dis- 
cover and improve methods of processing 
coal, with a view to achieving maximum 
thermal efficiency with as small an amount of 
available fuel as possible. The mines in 
which your company is interested can justly 
claim to have done much good work in this 
connection, and modern washing plants are 
a feature on many of our collieries whose raw 
coal quality requires this type of treatment. 


During the year under review the total 
sales of coal mined in the Union amounted 
to 31,301,578 tons, as compared with 
30,569,655 tons in 1953. The collieries in 
which your company is interested sold 
13,451,662 tons, representing 44 per cent of 
the total. 


GENERAL 


Your company is now at an interesting 
Stage in its history. 


Eighteen years ago—in March, 1937—Block 
7 in the then unknown Orange Free State 
goldfield was acquired, and since then, first 
in exploratory expenditure and, subsequently, 
in providing its share of capital requirements, 
the company has pursued this investment, in 
addition to following and expanding its 
direct and indirect coal interests. 


This development programme naturally 
called for the provision of considerable sums 
of money, and while not inconsiderable 
profits have been made from time to time in 
sharedealing, the main reward in the form of 
an enhanced dividend income has still to be 
gained. That reward now appears to be not 
far distant and over the next four or five 
years it is hoped that revenue from these 


sources will show a steady and pleasing 
improvement. 





Copies of the report and accounts, incor- 
porating the full statement by the chairman, 
are obtainable from the London office of the 
company, 11 Old fewry, E.C.2, 
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‘ RAND MINES, LIMITED 


MR W. M. FRAMES’S SPEECH 


At. the sixtieth annual meeting of share 
holders held in Johannesburg on May {3 
1955, Mr W. M. Frames, the Chairman in 
the course of his remarks said : 


The income was £712,900, a decrease of 
£13,200 compared with the figure for 1953 
This income was derived from dividends 
interest and sundry revenue. The decrease 
was, however, offset to a large extent by 
certain variations in the other items in the 
profit and loss account, with the result that 
the profit for the year before taxation 
declined by only £3,900. After Maintaining 
dividends at the previous year’s level of 6s. 
per share, providing £12,000 for taxation and 
transferring £11,000 to exploration reserve, 
the unappropriated balance at the end of 
the year decreased by £1,900 to (1,882,800, 
The company’s net liquid surplus at 
£2,386,900 reflected an increase of £703,800 
as compared with the previous year’s figure, 
In accordance with established practice, 
profits on the realisation of investments were 
added to investment reserve account which, 
at the end of the year, stood at £6,331,500. 
Investments in shares and debentures were 
brought into account at a book value of 
£6,573,000 which is a decrease of £188,200 
compared with the total at the end of 1953, 
This decrease is accounted for by the fact 
that not all investments sold were fully 
replaced. All investments stand in the books 
at the lower of cost or Stock Exchange valua- 
tion or Directors’ valuation if unguoted 


THE GOLD MINING COMPANIES OF 
THE GROUP 


You will have noted from the schedule 
of results obtained by the Witwatersrand and 
Orange Free State gold producing companies 
of the Central Mining-Rand Mines Group 
included in the report that, in the aggregate, 
both the tonnage milled and the yield 
increased modestly but, due to an increase 
of ls. 2d. per ton milled in working costs, 
gold mining profits decreased by £578,300 
against which there was an increase of 
£818,500 in uranium profit earned by 
Blyvooruitzicht. 


The development accomplished during the 
year totalled 384,900 ft which was 26,500 
more than the corresponding figure for 1953. 
The available ore reserves of ten of the mines 
listed amounted to 36,838,700 tons—a 
decrease of 1,810,400 tons compared with the 
estimate for the previous year. 


The Group’s new Harmony mine in the 
Orange Free State tommenced gold produc: 
tion in September last, and uranium plant 
testing operations commenced towards the 
end of March, 1955. Of the total of 14,825 
ft of reef sampled at the mine by the end 
of March, 1955, 13,720 ft, equal to 92.5 pet 
cent, proved payable at an average of 61) 
inch-dwt. The installation of the second 
unit of the reduction plant, which will 
increase the capacity of the plant to 90,000 
tons per month, is nearing completion and 
the tonnage milled is being steadily increased 
to that figure. The company’s profit should 
shortly be augmented by a material contribu- 
tion from uranium extraction operations. 


SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISES 


With regard to the various South Africa 
industrial enterprises in which your com 
pany is interested,-the outputs of the Wit 
bank and Van Dyks Drift Collieries, although 
showing some improvement over the figures 
for their previous financial years, conunu 
to be restricted by the inadequacy a 
railway facilities. Exports of coal were 48% 
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on a very small scale and although the coal 
js available and there is undoubtedly scope 
for an increase im this trade handled by 
collieries which are members of the Trans- 
yaal Coal Owners Association, it 1s improb- 
able that circumstances will permit any 
material improvement until it has been pos- 
«ble, through an improvement in the railway 
system, to satisfy the ever increasing inland 
demand for coal which the industry accepts 
as being its first priority. 

The Pretoria Portland Cement and _ its 
associated Cement companies earned higher 
net profits than in their previous financial 
years and continued steadily with their 
individual consolidation or expansion pro- 
grammes. In general the various factories 
operated to capacity, but local demand again 
exceeded supply. The Premier Cement com- 
pany in Rhodesia has nearly completed its 
programme of expanding productive capacity 
by between 100,000 and 120,000 tons per 
annum and has recently, in association with 


others, acquired the entire share capital of 
the Northern Rhodesia Lime Company 
Limited which supplies the lime and lime- 
stone requirements of the Copper Belt from 
its works at Ndola. In addition, the 
Premier company has assumed responsibility 
for the management of the Chilanga Cement 
Company, Limited, which operates cement 
and lime factories near Lusaka, and is acquir- 
ing a substantial share interest in that com- 
pany. 


The Hume Pipe company maintained its 
trading operations satisfactorily. The com- 
pany continues to modernise and expand its 
equipment and plant and is well placed to 
take full advantage of any increase in busi- 
ness activity. 


The timber and forestry companies of 
the Central Mining-Rand Mines Group 
experienced another successful year marked 
by increased sales and further expansion of 


productive capacities. 


The Northern Lime company’s new works 
at Silver Streams successfully commenced 
production towards the end of 1954. The 
probable output commitments of the com- 
pany are at present estimated to warrant 
the installation of a second and possibly a 
third rotary kiln at Silver Streams—the 
extent of this possible expansion and the 
method of its financing are being considered 
by the Board of the Northern Lime company. 


It is with regret that I have to report the 
resignation in December last of Mr W. H. A. 
Lawrence who became an alternate director 
of your Company in February, 1928, a direc- 
tor in March, 1929, and Chairman in 
January, 1948. On behalf of the Board of 
Directors and shareholders, I should like to 
thank Mr Lawrence for his outstanding ser- 
vices to the company and his wise guidance 
of its affairs, and to extend to him all 
good wishes in his retirement. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





WM. FRANCE, FENWICK 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


MR KENNETH R. PELLY’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Wm. 
France, Fenwick & Company, Limited, will 
be held on June 8th in London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Kenneth R. Pelly, 
MC, circulated with the report and accounts: 


The gross profit for the year amounting to 
{631,648 shows an increase of £16,683 over 
the previous year. It is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 9 per cent, making 12 per 
cent, less tax, for .the year, which exceeds 
last year’s dividend by 2 per cent, and to 
distribute a further 3 per cent, free of tax, 
to ordinary stockholders as a capital accretion 
distribution, the same as last year. 


THE FLEET 


During 1954 one of our deep-sea vessels 
has continued to carry ore to this country. 
Her sister ship, together with one of the 
4,000-ton colliers and two intermediate type 
ships, have again been employed on the east 


Canadian and American coasts during the 
summer, 


Our collier tonnage has continued trading 


on the coast and carrying coal to the gas 
and electricity undertakings and also, to an 
increasing extent, carrying coal from the 


Continent to this country. This is owing 
© the importation of foreign coal to 
cugment our own supplies required by the 


National Coal Board and public utility 
companies. 


The coal situation seems to become more 
and more complex. Ht has been particularly 
houceable this year from the point of view 
that, in the past our ships have carried a 


aa number of export cargoes during 
on year, these same ships now go in ballast 
® the ports where they once discharged 
CXport coal 


: Coat cargoes to load coal not only for 
-ondon, but for ports in the Firth of Forth, 


Humber and Bristol Channel, all well-known 
CXPOrt areas, 


on Present inadequate output from our 
de ‘Ss cannot satisfy the increasing 
ng industry now geared to maximum 
Sahin 7 a order to compete in the export 
hacen 18 Means that the import of coal 
and m © to stay, anyhow for a_ time, 
COSt of ee essHtate am increase in the 

of coal which, in turn, means an 


increase in the price of steel and other build- 
ing costs. 

With regard to our new buildings, we have 
two 4,600-ton colliers for delivery this year. 
The first one was launched in April and will 
now very shortly be in commission when she 
will commence a ten years’ charter to the 
Central Electricity Authority for the carriage 
of coal. We hope for delivery of the second 
of these ships in October. She will be fully 
equipped for use in many trades. In both 
cases, these ships are oil fired. We anticipate 
that the second one may spend much of her 
life in the foreign trade. 


Our two diesel deep-sea ships, delivery of 
which, as I reported last year, had fallen 
back by twelve months, have now been 
delayed even beyond this period. In the 
meantime building costs have continued to 
rise and a position has been reached where 
it is almost impossible even to make a guess 
as to what the final cost may amount. 
We hope to take delivery of the first of these 
ships in July, 1955, and the second one 
possibly in January, 1956. One cafnot 
express one’s opinion strongly enough on 
these continual delays and ever-increasing 
costs. If this is going to be the position in 
this country in the future it will certainly 
drive more and more shipowners to build 
abroad where, up to a few weeks ago, one 
could obtain a fixed price and delivery date 
that would be adhered to, although I believe 
at the present time a fixed price would not 
be possible in the larger yards on the Con- 
tinent owing to the amount of tonnage they 
have booked. One sees the reaction to this 
state of affairs in this country by the fact 
that the Norwegians who invariably place 
a large proportion of their orders over here, 
have lately embarked on a programme of 
building dry cargo vessels, orders for which 
have been placed on the Continent. 


TAXATION—REPLACEMENT 


We shall shortly be trading four new ships 
at a very high level of cost in what may or 
may not be a reasonable freight market. 
Good profits may be earned, but owing to 
the .present taxation position comparatively 
little will remain for distribution to stock- 
holders after taxation and the requirements 
for future replacement and reserve have been 
met. 


Some relief, however, was given by the 
Chancellor of the “Exchequer in his. recent 
Budget and it is interesting to see that in 
his statement he himself realised the weight 
of present taxation by referring to it as a 
sheer burden on the economy. Whilst the 
reduction in the rate of income tax will be 
appreciated by industry generally, one feels 
that it can scarcely be regarded as a very 
material relief. 


Further replacement of old tonnage is fast 
approaching and opportunities for more 
expansion are available if we could make use 
of them. This is one of the great problems 
before the directors of your company and in 
fact every other shipping concern. 


Your directors have always endeavoured to 
strike a reasonable balance between the pro- 
vision to be set aside for replacement of 
tonnage, so necessary to the future of the 
company, and the payment to stockholders of 
an adequate return on their investment. In 
this they feel they have been successful, 
although with the continued ever increasing 
price of new tonnage, criticism might well be 
made that a greater amount should have been 
ploughed back into the company, which could 
only have been done at the expense of divi- 
dends. 


THE OUTLOOK 


To be dogmatic about the future is a thing 
of the past. The uncertain world in which 
we live does not tend to help prophecies. 


Our coasting and near sea trade interests 
seem assured for the time being with the 
continuance of increasing demand for coal. 
Rates of freight are reasonable so long as we 
are not met with further severe increases 
in costs. 


In the deep sea trades freights greatly 
improved in the latter months of last year. 
There we have been able to take advan- 
tage of, and this should have the effect of 
more satisfactory results with ships in this 
trade. 


Taking a view on all the known factors 
before me, I see no reason why the current 
year’s trading should not be as satisfactory as 
the results before you. 


You may well think that with the advent 
of new tonnage, profits should materially 
increase. On the other hand, there are units 
of old tonnage which have been good earning 
assets in the past now fast becoming un- 
economic and due for disposal. 


For any appreciable increase in available 
earnings, we must look to a maintenance of 
freights at a satisfactory level, a reduction in 
costs and some further easing of the still 
oppressive level of taxation. I regret to say 
any prospect of an early improvement in costs 
is not encouraging. 



























ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Newfoundland) 
SATISFACTORY OVERALL TRADING RESULTS 


MR ELLIOTT M. 


The ordinary general meeting of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, 
Limited, was held on May 12th at the offices 
of the company, Grand Falls, Province of 
Newfoundland, Mr Elliott M. Little (the 
president) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
president which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954: 


The results of the operations of the com- 
pany for the year 1954 were generally satis- 
factory. There was a drop in earnings from 
our newsprint operations due to increased 
pulpwood and manufacturing costs, together 
with a further weakening of the United States 
dollar. However, the reduced profit of the 
parent company was more than offset by the 
increase in revenue from its mining interests, 
resulting in an overall increase in profits over 
1953. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


With the expected completion in 1955 of 
a modern wood handling system and major 
repairs to its older penstocks, the company 
will have reached the end of the rehabilita- 
tion programme commenced some eight years 
ago A plant to produce sulphur dioxide 
gas from the burning of iron pyrite concen- 
trate from the Buchans mine for making sul- 
phite mill cooking acid has been completed 
and operations commenced early in 1955. 
Additional capital expenditure will be in- 
curred as demanded by current operating 
requirements and as worn-out plant and 
obsolete machinery require to be replaced. 
It is expected that normal depreciation 
will be adequate to meet these require- 
ments. 


Plans are under active study to increase the 
newsprint production of the mill, mainly 
through the greater utilisation of present 
facilities, to the full capacity of the company’s 
timber limits to supply wood. 


A good demand for newsprint continues 
and the company’s contract or order position 
is very satisfactory. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


During the year 31,603 tons of unbleached 
sulphite pulp and 42,483 tons of bleached 
sulphite pulp were produced or a total of 
74,086 tons, compared with 54,176 tons of 
unbleached pulp and 14,426 tons of bleached 
pulp, or a total of 68,602 tons in 1953. 


As a result of the larger quantity obtained, 
the cost of production per ton shows a slight 
decrease in 1954. The prices of unbleached 
and bleached sulphite. pulps remained un- 
changed during the year. The price of 
unbleached pulp increased by $5.00 per ton 
in January, 1955, with the result that the 
differential per ton between the prices of 
these pulps is now reduced to $15.00. Pulp 
demand and pulp prices show sigrs of 
firming. 


The principal item of capital additions in 


1954 was the conversion of a major section of 
the steam plant to burn oil and the iristalla- 


LITTLE’S REVIEW 


tion of the necessary oil handling and storing 
facilities. 


TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES LIMITED— 
BUCHANS MINE 


Operations were .continuous throughout 
the year and ore mined and milled was 
340,000 short tons—6,000 tons less than for 
1953. Improved grade of ore mined plus 
higher metal prices were responsible for the 
increased revenue obtained from the sale of 
metals in 1954. 

Exploration and geological reconnaissance 
work was carried out throughout the summer 
season on areas within the Crown Lands 
Concession, but no mineralisation of economic 
importance was discovered. 

Ore reserves as of December 31, 1954, 
were estimated to contain 5,694,000 short 
tons of assured and probable ore. The 
increase of established reserves was made 
possible by additional underground diamond 
drill hole intersections in R-4 orebody and 
the delimiting of Oriental No. 2 orebody 
by surface diamond drill holes. A small ton- 
nage of low grade .ore, remaining in old 
sections of the mine, is also available for 
extraction. 


Mine development for the year totalled 
10,405 feet, with 87 per cent of this work 
being done in the Rothermere mine, for 
opening up stoping areas and for continu- 
ing with exploration of R-4 orebody. The 
heavy development programme in Rother- 
mere mine will continue next year and open- 
ing up Oriental No. 2 orebody will be started. 


Production estimate for 1955 calls for 
approximately the same tonnage and grade 
as that obtained during 1954. 


MONTMORENCY SHIPPING LIMITED 


This company continues to operate a fleet 
of time chartered vessel: for the movement 
of newsprint to the parent company’s 
American customers. “The downward trend 
of shipping rates continued well into 1954, 
tending to rise sharply in the last two months 
of the year. Despite the adverse effect of 
these low rates on revenue from outside 
cargoes, the cost of freighting newsprint ton- 
nage was slightly lower than that of the 
previous year. Under the circumstances the 
showing of a small profit during 1954 may 
be considered satisfactory. 


I have to record with deep regret the death 
on January 20, 1955 of Mr Clifford Lawes, 
vice-president of Montmorency Shipping, 
Limited. Mr Lawes had been associated 
with our shipping interests for the past fifteen 
years, which included the difficult second 
world war period. His service to this com- 
pany will be greatly missed. 


CONSOLIDATED POSITION 


Consolidated profit, after depreciation and 
taxes, of $3,631,516 is equivalent to 66 cents 
per stock unit, compared with $2,935,986 or 
53 cents per stock unit for the previous year. 
Consolidated working capital amounted to 
$20,032,211 as at December 31, 1954, com- 
ror with $19,790,981 as at December 31, 

I should like again to express my sifitere 
appreciation of the excellent efforts of the 
officers and employees of the company. 
‘The report and accounts were adopted. 


iq 
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THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION Anp 
EXPANSION 


The annual general court of The Londog 
Assurance will be held on June &th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circy. 
lated statement of the governor, \\r R. Oly 
Hambro: 


The increase in our total prem income 
in the fire, accident and marine cc; irtments 
was £216,189, bringing the figure to a grand 
total of £16,527,122 : 


Taken over all, the year has not been an 
unsatisfactory one, though the operations of 
our fire department have been overshadowed 
hy the heavy cost of the three great hurr 
canes which swept across eastern North 
America in the latter part of the year. Apart 
from the wind-storm losses, the year has not 
been marked by major catastrophes or changes 
in the nature of our business, and perhaps | 
can best describe it as a period of continued 
consolidation and expansion. 

The total cost of the hurricanes to insurers, 
whether American or foreign companies ot 


Lloyd’s, has been estimated at $275 million, 
The net cost to our group was approximately 
£190,000. 


Life Account: In the life department we 


have had a most successful year. Premium 
income has risen to £2,117,264, an increase 
of £184,491 on the year. 

Profit and Loss Account: The transfers 
trom the four underwriting accounts amount 


in all to £1,005,507, as compared with 
£1,143,278 in 1953. The provision for 
United Kingdom taxation take 475,000 
and the profit for the year comes to /721,74% 
It is proposed to pay a fina! dividend of 
12s., making a total of 22s. a share for the 
year 1954, as compared with 20s. for 1953. 


INVESTMENTS 
The investments of the corporation have 
become of recent years, with the large in 
creases of the funds, a very important part 


of the organisation. 


We in the insurance business are some- 
umes accused of failing to do ai! that we 
might do to help in the establishment and 
expansion of smaller businesses. [t should 
not be assumed that this responsibility 8 
oné which should rest on the insurance com 
panies alone. There are today a number 0 
finance companies whose primary object 5 
the financing of small businesses. The 
companies, together with the banks, the old- 
established issuing houses, and the ‘surance 


companies, constitute a market ‘or small 
industry which did not exist twenty yeats 
ago, when attention was first centre. on what 
became known as the Macmillan Gap. It 
without doubt of vital importance to th 


national economy that capital shou! De made 
available for worthwhile enterprise. ' readily 
admit that our first thought is for ©! aa 
of our policyholders, but at the same ume 
must insist that I see no justification what 
ever for the mischievous doctrine that there 
1s a fundamental and inescapab!e conflict 
between the national interest and the interest 
of the policyholders which we endeavour 8 
serve. On the contrary, I believe (o2' in‘ 
long run the interests of the instituuon@ 
investor and the interests of the country &* 
inextricably interwoven, and that °y inves 
ing our to the best advantage we sha 
at the same time make our best contribution 
to the’ maintenance and developme”' of the 
country’s resources. 
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THE EVER READY: COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRY BATTERIES 


MR E. N. ROWBOTHAM’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Ever 
Ready Company (Great Britain), Limited, 
vill held on Wednesday, June 8, 1955, 
+ the head office, Hercules Place, Holloway, 


Lon N.7. 


r llowing is the statement of the 
ha . Mr E. N. Rowbotham, which has 
been ‘lated with the report and accounts 
for th ir ended February 28, 1955: 


It th the deepest regret that I report 
the d of Mr W. A. R. Manning on Sept- 
ember 26, 1954. Mr Manning joined the 
con in 1924 and was elected a director 
‘q February, 1951. He was chiefly concerned 
with expansion and improvement of the 
com} s production of dry batteries and 
his death at the early age of forty-eight is a 
great to the company. 

The directors recommend the election to 
the board of Mr L. W. Orchard who has 
served the company in various capacities for 
twenty-four years and has acted as a joint 
general manager since October, 1950. Mr 
Orchard is alse a director of other public 
companies and is manager of the Ever Ready 
Trust Company, Limited, ; 

During the year your directors have ap- 
pointed two additional joint general mana- 
gers of our business who represent our home 


isation. I greatly value the work 
nt general managers who meet at 


sales org 
of our 


frequent intervals with the directors of the 
company and form a committee of manage- 
ment in which all sections of the business are 
adequately and authoritatively represented. 


RECORD PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


I am glad to be able. to inform you that 
the consolidated net profit for the year after 
all charges, including taxation, reached the 


record figure of £775,532 compared with 
£406,807 last year, an increase of £368,725. 
The total taxation charge amounts to 
£729,352 compared with £670,185 though 


the company this year is relieved of the 
burden of the excess profits levy which last 
year amounted to £142,000. e directors 
have decided to set aside to the reserves 


account not only a sum equivalent to this 
saving of excess profits levy but in addition 
@ subdstar 


tial sum out of the profits of the 
year which will be retained in the business 
for its furure development and expansion and 


for the maintenance and improvement of its 
capital assets 

However, in view of the very good results 
achieved this year the directors feel that it is 
night and proper also to increase the payment 
© stockholders and they have therefore 


recomn 


mended that a final dividend of 25 per 
Cent be paid, making 35 per cent for the 


year on the ordinary stock as increased by 
the scrip issue made last year which brought 
the is ordinary capital up to £1,515,603. 
The ‘ol: ordinary dividends for the year will 
absorb (301,226 met after deduction of 
income tx compared with £222,289 last year 
which 1 a comparable basis represented 
*6 per cent. The distribution has also been 
pen oy the change in the standard rate 


on tax deducted from the final divi- 
nd from 9s, to 8s. 6d. in the £. 


INCREASED SALES 


, The increased profits to which I have re- 
ttred have been achieved by reason of 


greatly increased sales which have reached 
record figures in most departments of the 
business. The total of the company’s business 
at home exceeded all previous records. The 
additional facilities for Alldry Radio Set 
manufacture to which I referred in my state- 
ment last year have been working at peak 
level and further extensions to this depart- 
ment have been put in hand this year. There 
have been shortages of materials for the 
manufacture of cycle lamps and torch cases, 
but arrangements have now been made to 
overcome these during the coming year. 
Sales to overseas markets also exceeded all 
previous records, 


RECORD WAGES PAID 


The salaries and wages paid to the com- 
pany’s staff and workpeople have also 
exceeded all previous figures by a consider- 
able margih, although the total number of 
employees has not materially altered. The 
company is fortunate im having a‘loyal and 
efficient staff to whom I pay my tribute for 
the industry and efficiency which has been 
shown in all departments during the past 
year and it was with great pleasure that on 
behalf of the company I recently presented a 
further twenty-five gold watches to long- 
service employees. This brings the total of 
employees who have served the company for 
twenty-five years or more to 208. The com- 
pany has done and will do all in its powers to 
increase productivity by means of more effi- 
cient processes and improved plant and 
machinery and I am sure I can count on all 
the staff and workpeople to co-operate to the 
full, thus enabling us to maintain a first-class 
product at fair and attractive prices. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the company’s financial position has again 
been further strengthened during the year. 
The surplus of current assets over current 
and deferred liabilities (including the deferred 
liability for future taxation) has increased 
from £630,897 to £1,128,804. Stock-in-trade 
has increased from £1,285,545 to £1,538,953 
partly due to increased prices of raw 
materials and partly due to greater produc- 
tion, and trade debtors have increased from 
£700,426 to £825,745 due to higher turn- 
over. Trade creditors show little change 
and tax reserve certificates and cash at 
bank have risen slightly from £981,053 
to £1,008,652. 

We have again paid off a further large 
instalment of the deferred liability for obliga- 
tions to employees’ pension funds in respect 
of past service. The liability is now 
reduced to £89,140 compared with £226,108 
last year. 

During the year considerable progress has 
been made by our subsidiary companies in 
Germany which have experienced a good 
year’s trading. ‘There are, however, still a 
number of accounting and exchange diffi- 
culties which have made impossible the con- 
solidation of their accounts with our own, 
We have made plans to deal with these diffi- 
culties and providing we can obtain the 
necessary consents of the German govern- 
ment departments we hope to be able to 
consolidate the accounts of these companies 
next year. 


725 
DRY BATTERIES AND TRANSISTORS 


We are continually seeking for new outlets 
for our products and there is no doubt that 
the use of electronic devices of many types 
has created and will create additional 
demands for the portable form of electricity 
which we manufacture. We are equipping 
new electronic development laboratories to 
investigate all possibilities of extending the 
use of the company’s dry batteries. 


The most important recent development 
in the electronic industry is the transistor, 
that tiny rival to the thermionic valve. The 
transistor, with its small size and greatly 
increased efficiency, removes most of the 
obstacles to portability in electronic devices. 
For many years the most rugged, dependable, 
convenient and economical source of portable 
electric power has been dry batteries. 
Therefore, as more and more electronic 
devices become portable, more and more 
dry batteries may be expected to power 
them, 


Transistor hearing-aid instruments are 
already in use in this country and elsewhere, 
and dry battery-operated radio receivers 
incorporating transistors are in an advanced 
stage of development. I anticipate that 
transistors will be extensively used in many 
electronic devices, and the natural source of 
power for these instruments is the dry 
battery. 


CONFIDENT OUTLOOK 


I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
current year’s trading has. started well, sales 
to date being in excess of those of the corre- 
sponding period last year. I am, however, 
concerned about the increasing prices of 
many of our raw materials as well as 
increases in wage rates and in the costs of the 
many services necessary to operate our 
business. 


As I have informed you previously, it has 
always been the opinion of your directors 
that high prices for our products, however 
justified by high costs, operate to the dis- 
advantage of our business and tend to restrict 
its development. It is clear, therefore, that 
the continuing prosperity of our business 
must depend upon increased productivity 
and increased turnover. 





CROWN MINES 
LIMITED, 


A MAJOR UNIT IN GOLD MINING 
INDUSTRY 


At the fifty-ninth annual meeting of share- 
holders held in Johannesburg on May 10, 
1955, Mr P. H. Anderson, the chairman, in 
the course of his remarks said: 


In spite of the fact that milling has been 
in progress for 57 years Crown Mines is still] 
one of the major units in the South African 
gold mining industry, the tonnage milled 
in 1954 being the highest in the industry 
and gold production being the fourth 
highest. 


Quite clearly it is in the common interest 
that every effort should be made to prolong 
the profitable life of such an important unit 
in the country’s economy. 


The chances of survival must of course 
depend upon two main factors: firstly on 
the physical extent and. nature of the ore 
body remaining to be mined, and secondly 
on the economic conditions under which 
such mining will take place. 


The physical nature of the ore body has 
deteriorated with depth, but while this is 
so, the effects of this deterioration have been 
aggravated by other considerations. One of 
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existing system of incline shafts in order to 

re-establish contact with the Main Reef The other factor which has aggravated the 
Leader on the 9,500 foot horizon, (b) permit effects of the physical deterioration of the 
the exploration of the reef below this depth ore body at depth is an economic one, 
(c) exploit it. Probing of the area by namely the ever-increasing costs of produc- 
means of underground boreholes and winzing tion. Part of this increase in working costs 
has been carried out, but, judging from the is attributable to increased depth itself. 
results of this limited amount of work and Higher rock temperatures call for increased 
the marginal values to the north of the dyke, cooling and ventilation, greater pressure 
there would appear to be but little encour- calls for increased support, and a shorter The report and accounts were acdopte 


these has been a physical one, namely, the agement, if any, to incur the heavy expendi- working shift results from increase 
so-called Vierfontein Dyke. ture necessary to permit even a reasonably ling time—to mention but a fe, 

As a result of the presence in the Central thorough exploration of this area of doubtful contributory factors. Strenuous efi 
and Eastern Sections of the mine of this payability—at least under present economic been made—and with no little suc 


400-foot wide dyke and the accompanying conditions and trends. ee oe —_ by increasing 
500-foot vertical displacement of the ore EL throug mechanisation and 
body, it would be necessary to carry out EVER-INCREASING PRODUCTION techniques, 

an extensive and costly modification of the COSTS 


to lie in a reduction of costs 


as a whole. 





Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 


HEAD OFFICE MUNICH 
Foreign Trade Bank 


At the ordinary General Meeting on April 28th, 1955, it was agreed upon that 
for the business year 1954 a dividend of 9°/, will be distributed on the 
common shares in the total of nom. DM 26,985,000, and a dividend of 43%, 
on the common shares totalling nom. DM 13,015,000 issued in the course of 
the 1954 capital increases and participating in dividend payments beginning 
July Ist, 1955. 


Balance-Sheet Total : 


As at December 3st, 1954: app. DM 2,102,990,000 
As at February 28th, 1955: app. DM 2,157,580,000 
Principal Items of the Annual Balance Sheet per December 31st, 1954: 
CIUEEE OI sists idesctncosssatasccecearueteiieass ccecenmesaia . DM — 40,010,000.00 
BIOTIC FS hoes heidi rs ice ee . DM 14,201,500.00 
PRONE TMI © ys paisa ccna’. ckcccinansuasseationgeeeienaee . DM = 49,773,355.00 
BGG sc ies seins cru cdaicptennd> dansnacnadencaeiette tana . DM 1,143,738,917.74 
including Savings Bank Deposits...................068 .. DM  301,164,266.22 
EMET  ncndaivnthaccddeghssneiviguaiiaiineasaeeedes eee DM = 653,721,839.71 
Long-Term Loans extended by the Mortgage Depart-_ - 
CRO 5 sasniesntnsdesecdencttess dias cacesedtcune Sdukeineaat ww» DM  464,856,275.98 
TION 55S. sooo siduccscevostusasebuansoraeeies pees cnieenns ..» DM__ 687,620,670.03 


Besides the Munich Head Office, the following Branch Offices are licensed 
Foreign Trade Banks : 


Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ludwigshafen, a.Rh., Aschaffenburg, Bamberg, 
Frankenthal, Griinstadt, Hof (Saale), Kaiserslautern, Kaufbeuren, Kempten 
(Allgau), Kitzingen, Kusel, Lindau (Bodensée), Lindenberg (Aligau), Mannheim, 
Neustadt a.d. Weinstrasse, Neu-Ulm (Donau), Regensburg, Schweinfurt, Selb, 


eh (Oberpfalz), Wirzburg, and our Grossmarkthalle Branch Office in 
unich. 


Munich, April 1955. 
THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
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_ The only real hope for any improvemen 
in the future would, in the absence of = 
increase in the price of gold, therefore 


cannot be done unilaterally by 
mining industry, let alone by one unit in thy 
industry, such a move can only s 
a concerted effort on the part of the 
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NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT TO OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


LORD BRAND’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and forty-fifth Annual 
General Meeting of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited, 
was held on May 12, 1955, at the registered 
office, 64 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


The Right Honourable Lord Brand, CMG, 
DCL (Chairman of the General Court of 
Directors) presided. 

The Chairman said: I should like, as I 
have done for the last few years, to add 
at this Meeting a few remarks to what you 
have already read in my statement. 


Since the statement was circulated to you, 
we have heard with deep sorrow of the death 
of our colleague and friend Mr Charles 
Morley. He was appointed a director in 
1912 at the age of 27 years and had been 
associated with the Company for over 43 
years. He was also on the Board of the 
Railway Passengers. Assurance Company, 
which he joined in 1934, 

As you will have seen from the report, Mr 
Dickson, on medical advice, has indicated 
his wish to retire from the General Court 
after the Annual General Meeting. We are 
sorry that he has had to take this step but 
are very pleased that he is able to be with us 
today, and we thank him for the help which 
he has always given us. 


Mr Harman, who, as you know, succeeded 
Mr Lansdowne in the position of General 
Manager at the end of June last year, is un- 
fortunately unable to be present with us 
today. He is now paying a visit to the United 
States and Canada’ in connection with our 
very important interests there. However, we 
are glad to have with us Mr Aitken, our 
Deputy General Manager. 


You may have seen recent references in 
the press to an offer we have made to pur- 
chase the entire capital stock of the Central 
Surety and Insurance Corporation of Kansas 
City, Missouri. The cost of this investment 
would be financed out of the existing 
resources of our Group. As you know we 
do not at present transact casualty business 
in the United States and completion of this 
purchase would enable us to add casualty 


insurance to the facilities we offer in that 
territory. 


CHAIRMAN’S OVERSEAS VISIT 


During the first three months of this year 
I took the opportunity of visiting our 
branches in India and Australia and had a 
very interesting and informative trip. Un- 
fortunately, through unforeseen  circum- 
stances, my time in India had to be curtailed, 
but both Mr Middleton and Mr Cole, our 
Local Managers at Calcutta and Bombay, 
respectively, ensured that the time at my 
disposal was turned to best account and I 
was able to meet some of our agents and 
friends there. I then went on to Australia, 
where Mr Wark, our Manager for Australia 
and New Zealand, in whose capable hands 
responsibility for our business in those 
territories rests, made admirable arrange- 
ments for my stay, and accompanied me 
throughout it. I was able to see at first 
hand the details of our organisation and to 
meet our branch managers, officers and staff 
to whom I should like to express my appre- 
siation of all that they did for me. - 


I spent most of my time in the great 
cies of Melbourne and Sydney, from which 


centres a large part of our business 
originates. I was impressed by the efficiency 
of our management, and by the possibilities 
of growth which Australia offers. 


I would also refer with pleasure to the 
opportunity which my visit gave me of meet- 
ing and conferring with my colleagues on 
our Board of Directors, in Melbourne, and 
on the board of our associated company, the 
Insurance Office of Australia and also the 
Directors of our Local Boards. Unfor- 
tunately circumstances prevented me from 
visiting New Zealand, as I had originally 
intended. 


EFFECT OF WINDSTORM DISASTERS 


You will have seen from the report and 
accounts that the profit transferred from 
our fire underwriting account unfortunately 
shows a considerable reduction when com- 
pared with the figures that we have been 
able to produce over the past few years. 
As I have mentioned in my statement this 
is due to the magnitude of the Windstorm 
disasters which afflicted the eastern seaboard 
of the United States of America last year. 
I said that our group alone dealt with over 
22,000 claims arising from these storms. This 
was an early estimate of the number of such 
claims, and the final total is, in fact, no less 
than 43,000, for which claims we have made 
full provision in the accounts now before 
you. In view of the very large volume of 
business we transact in the area concerned, 
it is not surprising ‘that these Windstorm 
losses have so greatly affected our fire results 
for the year. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


I hope and believe we may look forward 
to a successful year in 1955. The country 
is prosperous and production continues to 
increase, It is quite clear, however, that 
though our exports continue to grow, our 
imports have expanded to a volume which is 
beyond our present means to pay for. We 
must assume that, whatever party obtains a 
majority in the General Election, the Govern- 
ment will take all necessary steps to see that 
we live sufficiently within our means to 
maintain and indeed increase our reserves 
and to play worthily our part as bankers to 
other countries in the sterling area. 


On the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by The Honourable Arthur O, Crichton, the 
report and accounts were approved and 
adopted. Following the reelection of the 
directors, extraordinary and ordinary, and the 
adoption of the resolution regarding the fees 
and expenses of the auditors, Messrs. Lindsay, 
Jamieson and Haldane, CA, which was pro- 
posed by Mr Walter G. Scott and seconded 
by Mr J. H. Eddison, the proceedings ter- 
minated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors, proposed by Mr 
Charles R. Munro, CA. 

At the extraordinary general meeting held 
thereafter the special resolution altering the 
articles of association dealing with the alloca- 
tion of bonuses on with profits policies was 
duly passed. 


At a. meeting of the General Court of 
directors held subsequently it was decided 
that the rate of Bonus to be paid on partici- 
pating “North British & Mercantile poli- 
cies becoming claims on or after January 1, 
1955, shall until further notice be at the rate 
of {£2 per cent per annum. ; 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
& ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of the Auto- 
matic Telephone and Electric Company, 
Limited, will be held on June 15th, in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, KCIE: Group profit for 
the year 1954 is £1,440,400. 


Sales of telephone equipment to the Post 
Office in 1954 were again limited by Treasury 
restriction, but it is satisfactory to record that 
increased capital expenditure will be available 
to the Post Office enabling planning to take 


place to satisfy the large demands for tele- - 


phone service, which show no sign of 
abating. 


Certainly the future prospects for the dis- 
heartened applicants for telephones is much 
brighter. 


In overseas markets, which accounted for 
over 70 per cent of our sales, we more than 
maintained our position and the forward 
outlook is encouraging in spite of strong 
international competition. Telephone devel- 
opment the world over is growing at a rapid 
pace. 


Our exports go to 69 countries and 
embrace telecommunication and signalling 
systems of various forms. Whilst telephone 
switching is still the major export, much pro- 
gress continues to be made in the field of 
multi-channel line and radio equipment, a 
division which is expanding rapidly. 


We are spending a very substantial sum of 
money on research and development. In our 
view it is absolutely vital that a company 
such as ours must remain in the forefront of 
developments in the type of equipment at 
which we at present excel. 


ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 


CONTINUED TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting was 
held on May 19th in London, Mr C. C. 
Griffith, MC (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The improvement in trade mentioned in 
my last statement continued during the latter 
months of the year, with the result that the 
serious increases that have taken place in 
wages and overheads generally have been 
absorbed by greater production, and the final 
result is a group profit of £508,240 for the 
year 1954. Taxation takes £275,325, leaving 
a net profit of £232,915. 


The consolidated balance sheet discloses 
current assets of £1,727,671 against current 
liabilities of £587,928. 

With the exception of a small loss made b 
our latest Australian associated company, all 
the other companies in which we hold share 
interests have made satisfactory profits. 


During the year we have seen the demand 
for our products increase month by month 
in step with the increased production of the 
automobile industry, and this has enabled us 
to maintain our prices at a fairly stable level. 


Our close ties with the automobile industry 
mean that any fgrecast on our future pros- 
pects depends largely on the fortunes of that 
industry. We shall make every endeavour, in 
our small way, to help them meet the ever- 
increasing competition that is coming from 
overseas, and I hope that their efforts will be 
rewarded—and ours, in turn. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOSIAH PARKES AND 
SONS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Union Locks and 
Brassfoundry) 


A RECORD YEAR 


The ordinary annual general meeting of 
Josiah Parkes and Sons Limited was held 
on May 16th at Willenhall, Staffordshire, Mr 
Cyril W. Parkes, JP, chairman and joint 
managing director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review for the year 1954: 


I am pleased to be able to report a record 
year for turnover both by the parent com- 
pany and the subsidiary company in 1954. 
Demands for Union locks and brassfoundry 
have been greater than ever before. The 
high level of business activity at the end of 
1953 was maintained throughout 1954, and 
the main problems of the year were con- 
cerned with increases in productivity and in 
output-in face of a shortage of labour and 
mounting difficulties of material supplies. 
The results exceeded all our expectations. 


The net profit before tax was £198,848 
against £136,638 in the previous year, an 
increase of 45 per cent. With the abolition 
of EPL the incidence of taxation is reduced, 
so that the more important figure of profit 
after tax at £96,992 (against £59,378) shows 
an ‘even greater increase, 

The balance sheet shows the usual strong 
position, with total fixed assets standing at 
£359,426 and net current assets at £376,166. 
In view of the results of the year we are 


recommending a final dividend of 10 per cent- 


making a total of 15 per cent for the year on 
the capital as increased which is covered 
nearly four times over by the earnings. 


The prices of our main raw materials in- 
creased sharply in the latter part of the year, 
especially copper, but average selling prices 
were increased only slightly. We have tried 
to absorb as much of the higher costs as we 
could because of the possible effects on export 
business, and having in mind the keen com- 
petition. This year material prices have 
continued to rise, whilst we have also had to 
provide for another advance in wages, and to 
cover these I am afraid some rise in selling 
prices is inevitable. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


It is now ten years since the end of the 
second world war and I think you may be 
interested in the following summary of the 
progress of the company during that period : 





£ 

Expended on new buildings ..... 164,153 
Expended on new plant ........ 250,639 
Total additions to fixed assets... 414,792 
Increase in net current assets.... 286,830 
£701,622 

Provided. by :-- 
Additional capital subscribed. . 95,000 
Depreciation provisions....... 165,742 
Profits retained in the business 440,880 
£701,622 





During this time the net amount of divi- 
dend paid out to shareholders was equal to 
25 per cent of the profits earned, and it is 
most interesting to see that 75 per cent of 
the profits has thus been ploughed back. 


The prospects for the current year appear 
to be very good. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


DARWINS 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Darwins Limited was held on May 17th at 
Sheffield, Mr F. Thompson-Schwab (the 
chairman) presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


During the course of the company’s finan- 
cial year which ended on December 31, 1954, 
your company, in common with others, was 
faced once more with rising costs in labour, 
materials and services. As I pointed out last 
year, there must always be a time-lag before 
the prices of the finished articles can be 
raised to meet these increased costs. I also 
pointed out that there had been a downward 
trend of demand for the company’s products. 


It was only in the closing months of last 
year that there was an overall increase in the 
demand for the group’s products ; this has 
continued, and I am happy to be able to tell 
you that during the first three months of the 
current year output and deliveries from all 
departments have considerably exceeded the 
corresponding figures for the same months 
in 1954. It would appear that the present 
demand and volume may well continue 
throughout this year. Already we are receiv- 
ing orders for delivery in 1956. 


So far as we can foresee, the financial 
resources of the group, augmented as they 
will be by retentions out of profits, will be 
sufficient to deal with our capital require- 
ments over the immediate foreseeable future, 
but I cannot entirely exclude the possibility 
- having to raise fresh permanent capital 

ter. 


The report was adopted, 


ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Illustrated Newspapers Limited was held 
on May 17th in London. 


Major H. Davenport Price, MC, JP (the 
Chairman) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: 


The Group trading profit for the year 
brought into the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account is £500,401, a decrease of £43,085 
compared with the previous year. Taxation 
takes £272,766, owing partly to adjustments 
necessary on the acquisition of a subsidiary 
company. The net profit for the year attribu- 
table to Illustrated Newspapers Limited 
amounts to £171,643. 


The excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities amounts to £1,204,434, which 
reflects a strong liquid position. 


In order to widen the field of activities a 
financial interest has been taken in the well- 
known firm of Michael Joseph Limited, the 
Book Publishers, and a small Process En- 
graving Company has been purchased by one 
of our Printing Companies. In addition, 
following an offer by our Subsidiary The 
Illustrated London News and Sketch Limited 
to outstanding Shareholders of a Subsidiary 
of that Company, a considerably increased 
holding has been secured in that Subsidiary. 
Results already show that these purchases 
will add materially to our resources, 


Our trade papers, The Drapers’ Record 


and Men’s Wear, go from strength to. 


strength and again have had a record year. 


The report was adopted and the Dividend 
of 3 per cent and Bonus of 1 per cent were 
approved, 


LONDON ELECTRIC Wir; 
AND SMITHS 


ORDERS WELL MAINTAINED 


The forty-sixth annual genera! Meeting of 
this Company was held on M2, 17th ; 
London. 7 


Mr A. N. Smith (chairman of the com. 
pany), in the course of his speech, said: 


The total Capital employed has 
reached the sum of approximately £6} 
million. The excess of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities is £4,866,723. 


The Income-Tax concessions provided in 
the recent Budget, and particularly the rp. 
duction of 6d. in the standard rate of Income 
Tax, are very welcome and it is hoped tht 
after the General Election it may be found 
possible to ease the heavy burden of taxation 
still further. 


SALES 


With the exception of paper-insulated 
cables the rising trend of orders, which | 
mentioned last year continued throughout 
1954 and has been well maintained so far this 
year. This is the natural result of the expan- 
sion now taking place in the various branches 
of the Electrical Industry, and our factories 
are under constant pressure from our 
customers to increase production. 


In my address last year I expressed the 
great disappointment of your Directors at the 
decision of the Government substantially to 
accept the Monopolies Commission’s recom- 
mendations for the insulated wire and cable 
industry. 


It is still too early to forecast the eventual 
effect of this decision upon our industry, 
particularly as the arrangements include the 
provision for the Associations to fix minimum 
selling prices which must give no more than 
a reasonable profit to the lowest cost pro- 
ducer of each type of wire and cable. 


As you are no doubt aware, the Monopolies 
Commission has also had under consideration 
for several years an inquiry into the supply 
and export of semi-manufactures of coppet 
and copper alloys, which are included in the 
scope of the Associations forming the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Federation, and it is 
expected that their report will be issued i 
the near future, Until this report is hid 
before Parliament and simultaneously pub- 
lished, it is not possible for us to have any 
knowledge as to what it may contain, but it 
is to be hoped that the outcome will avoid 
dislocation in ap important section of the 
industry of this country. 


THE FUTURE 


The scheme for railway electrification and 
the developments being made in clectronic 
engineering and atomic power wil! play a0 
important part in the future expansion of the 
Industry, and this Company must be pre- 
pared to meet the demands which will 
inevitably be made. 


Our factories are under constant pressufe 
to increase their output. To mect ths 
pressure we must considerably ex'end both 
our buildings and plant, and we must also 
be prepared to finance the addition.’ produc- 
tion envisaged, which explains the need for 
the new Capital Issue recently mac-. 

It is too early to forecast any trading 
results for thé current year, especially @ 
view of the uncertainties regardin. copper 
and the outcome of the Monopo.'’s Come 
mission reports. Nevertheless I do th 
We can forward with quiet optimism. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 8, pet cent, 
making 124 per cent, was approved. 
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BEYER, PEACOCK & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Locomotive Builders and General 


Engineers) 


SATISFACTORY RESULT 


MR HAROLD WILMOT’S REVIEW 


Metro 
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considered 
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nual general meeting of Beyer, 


« Company Limited, was held on 


in London, Mr Harold Wilmot, 


rman and managing director), pre- 


wing is the chairman’s circulated 


nsolidated balance sheet shows a 


nee of £2,259,868 as compared 
8,476 at the end of the previous 
enue reserves which were 


41 at December 31, 1953, increased 


85) to £1,532,326 as at the end of 


sup profit before tax was £578,142, 
ncrease over the record results of 
nder the conditions of the period 


is considered to be satisfactory. 


appreciated that the operations of 
jiary companies made a significant 


1 to the total. 


slitan-Vickers — Beyer, Peacock 


» made a reasonable profit, but no 


as been declared as yet—it being 
of importance to build up 
the early years of this company. 


‘+r of new products have been de- 
the group and it is confidently 
they will be well received in their 
markets and that turnover and 
| be thereby increased. 


nt and research are proceeding 
of fields—we believe that a 
insion of total sales including 
mal items and with possibly 
juction in percentage profits on 
the logical approach to present 
tions. So far as can be estimated 
trading for the current year 
sonable. 


noted that at the end of 1954 
outstanding commitments for 


nditure amounting in fotal to 
» £100,000. 


r part of 1954 a new design of 
ratt, the 20th class, was delivered 
csia Railway. These locomotives, 
werful ever supplied to Rhodesia, 
lly designed for the 80-Ib. rail 
| were the first on these railways 
hanical stokers fitted. We are 
rt that they are now in service 
-ssfully hauling record tonnages. 
eginning of this year we have 
ng to East Africa a new class of 
tt locomotives—the 59th, to be 
various tribes, These are the 
iul locomotives ever built any- 
- world for the metre gauge track 


-n-year plan for the modernisa- 
equipment of British Railways is 


an event of major importance to the locomo- 
tive industry. It may well be that a new 
form of collaboration between the industry 
and the railways will have a far-reaching 
influence to the advantage of the railways as 
well as to our own exporting industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 34 per cent 
plus a bonus of 8} per cent, making 16 per 
cent, less tax, for the year was approved. 


UNITED PREMIER OIL 
AND CAKE COMPANY 


SIR ERIC MIEVILLE ON 
MODERNISATION PROGRESS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
United Premier Oil and Cake Company, 
Limited, was held on May 18th in London, 
Sir Eric Mieville, GCIE, KCVO, CSI, CMG 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The group’s gross profit on trading for the 
year ended December 31, 1954, amounted to 
over £570,000, compared with £640,000 in 
the previous year. We consider that this 
result reflects credit on the management, 
because during the year the price of most of 
the commodities which we handle tended to 
fall, in some cases sharply. It has always 
been our policy to avoid large open positions 
from which we might suffer substantial stock 
losses, consequently in times of falling prices 
we shorten sail and are content with a smaller 
turnover and thus a reduced profit. Never- 
theless, I hope you will agree that the results 
for 1954 are not unsatisfactory. The group’s 
net profit after taxation and after carrying to 
reserve the benefit of investment allowances 
has come out only slightly less than in the 
previous year, due to the extinction of the 
Excess Profits Levy. For the current year 
it is most difficult to forecast any results, 
since commodity prices have not yet 
stabilised, but we shall proceed with energy 
and caution. 


We now recommend a final dividend on 
the ordinary share capital of the company 
of 9d. per stock unit (less tax) as forecast at 
this time last year, when certain reserves were 
capitalised. This dividend, together with the 
interim dividend of 3d. per stock unit (less 
tax) represents a payment of 20 per cent for 
the year on the ordinary share capital. 


FIXED ASSET EXPENDITURE 


During 1954 we expended over £300,000 
on additional fixed assets. The greater part 
of this sum was covered by those profits 
earned in 1954, which we propose should be 
retained in the business in the form of depre- 
ciation and additions to reserves. The erec- 
tion of the continuous extraction plant at 
“Tsis” Mill was unfortunately further 
delayed, but we expect it to be in operation 
during the early summer. We have on order 
a new low-pressure expeller plant for use in 
connection with the continuous extraction 
plant; also a duplication of the frac- 
tionisation distillation plant and a new 
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ycerine’ evaporation plant for use at the 

niversal Oil Company, where there is con- 
siderable scope for expansion of output. 
Approximately half the amount spent on fixed 
assets within the group has been expended 
in the last six years, and so it can be seen that 
we are well on our way to bringing our 
factories fully up to date. 


Referring to the review of the company’s 
progress since 1948 published with the 
accounts, the chairman stated: Within that 
period we have spent over £1 million on the 
reconstruction of our works and plant. This 
amount has been found out of profits earned 
during the period, but we have felt justified 
in making modest increases in the ordinary 
dividend distribution. We hope that share- 
holders will be pleased with the group’s pro- 
gress and that trading conditions in the future 
will enable us to proceed further in the same 
direction. 


The report was adopted. 


LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
AND RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


MR H. W. HORNER’S STATEMENT 





The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany will be held on June 9th in London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement by the chairman, Mr 
H. W. Horner: 


The board had looked forward to pre- 
senting the accounts for the year 1954 with 
much satisfaction since, owing to the 
improvement in tea prices, they show a 
remarkable figure of profit, but prevailing 
conditions in the tea market are disappoint- 
ing. 

The present situation is unhappy, but one 
may feel sure that, with avoidance by 
governments of attempts to make political 
capital out of the present disturbed market 
conditions, the producing industry—with its 
resources reinforced as they have been by 
the prices realised for tea during the: past 
18 months—will be able to see the storm 
through. However, the emphasis is on 
husbanding all resources, not only to be able 
to finance without embarrassment the unex- 
pected responsibilities of carrying stocks 
which would normally have been realised, 
but also as a measure of protection against 
still unforseeable contingencies. 


The year’s profit before taxation is 
£728,892 and, after providing £375,326 (514 
per cent) for taxes, upon profit in their 
various forms, we are left with a net balance 
of £353,566 on the year’s working. The 
board recommend a final dividend of 17 per 
cent, making a total of 25 per cent for the 
year. 


The general outlook for the company is 
good, provided governments will cease 
attempts to fetter the tea producing industry 
and to exact unwarranted and inequitable 
taxation from it. The company’s estates are 
in excellent order and competently run, and 
a loyal and efficient staff is an invaluable 
asset. 
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\ ANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS required for sale of new Plastic and 
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NOTICES 


EADI 


4 taki 
of Gilt k 


to Bow x: Statistical work essential.—Write, giving full details, 
icin. Sirect eae Vickers & Company, Limited, 7-8 Great 
plz ‘MANAGER, 36, seeks permanent career with progressive 
sales. Lig.',, =xPerienced modern methods marketing, advertising, seeks 
ton id°\ing—industrial and consumer products. Good apprecia- 
West — o— management and. fimancial problems. London or 
, - Od. 
Vrgbarin REPORTING (Stenotype).—Personal service by Mrs 
tions under ora: Accuracy and intelligence guaranteed. Commis- 


* firm of Stockbrokers require Statistician capable of 
iarge of Gilt-Edged Department. 


aken at short notice.—Ring 


AR 9106 or write Box 959. 


Wood article, mainly to shopfitters. / 
only or whole country or special provincial areas with good connec- 
tions in the above field and preferably with contacts also with 
kitchen and occasional furniture manufacturers, building contractors 
and caravan makers, please write, giving full particulars of type of 
business, connections and available organisation, to Box 962. 


Previous experience 


position as economist 


Firms which cover London 


CONOMIOS Graduate, several years’ experience Market Research, 
with manufacturing eer 
operating or developing a market research department.—Box $47. 


> EESINGS—3 Vols., July, 1948, to December, 1954, 2omplete, £15 
or offers for separate volumes.—Box 961. 


OR SALE.—The Economist from 1946. Vols. 150-170 Bound. 171-173 
Unbound.—Box 960 
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MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


OF EAST AFRICA 


tSAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH : 
Applications are“invited for the post of Senior Research Fellow in 
Statistics. Candidates with experience of or keen interest in social 
survey work preferred. Interest in demography and vital statistics 
also an asset. Duties include formulation and conduct of research 
and assistance to other research feliows (mainly anthropologists) in 
statistical matters. Salary between £960 and £1,350 p.a., plus 10 per 
sent cost of living allowance. Family allowance. FSSU. Accommoda- 
tion at low rent. Passages provided. Contract two and a half years 
(two years in Africa) with possibility of renewal. Applications (SIX 
copies), stating qualifications and research interests and naming 
three referees, to be received by June 25, 1955, by Secretary, Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, 

London, W.C.1, from whom further information may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 
Applications are invited for Research Fellowship in Economics, 
tenable for one year, for research in any local economic problem. 
Salary £950 x £50—£1.600 p.a. Outfit allowance £30. Family allowance 
£100 p.a. per child (maximum £500 p.a.). FSSU. Free passages for 
appointee, wife and maximum of five children. Part-furnished accom- 

modation at rent not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary. j 
Applications (10 copies), naming three referees_and stating full 
qualifications and experience, to be received by June 17, 1955, by 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further information may 
be obtained. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
CHAPPIE LTD. 

A General Sales Manager is required by Chappie Limited, manufac- 
turers of Kit-E-Kat, Chappie, Lassie and Meet, owing to the tragic 
death of their esteemed Sales Director 

Candidates should be under 45 years of age, and have 
special study of distribution problems, embracing not ; 
control of sales, but also the wider issues of marketing, advertising 
and product presentation Extensive experience in the handling 
of these problems in the field of consumer goods is essential. : 

The post demands wide and responsible experience in_ the Sales 
field, with understanding of Wholesale and Retail outlets. The 
General Sales Manager co-operates with the heads of the other four 
Divisions of the Company and is directly responsible to the General 
Manager. 

The Company is concerned to obtain a General Sales Manager who 
will become an Executive Director within twelve months of the 
appointment, and is more concerned with finding the right man than 
with a particular level of commencing salary.- The initial salary, 
however, will be commensurate with experience and with a top level 
post in Chappie Limited, but, in any case, wil! be not’ less than 
£6,000 per annum, There is also a non-contributory Pension, Life 
Assurance and Sickness Scheme planned on generous lines. 

Applications, which will be treated in strictest confidence, should 
state age, education and full details of career, and be addressed to 
Mr A. M. Brown, Personnel Director, Chappie Limited. Melton Mow- 
bray, Leicestershire, Please endorse envelopes clearly * General 
Sales Manager,”’ 


tbs WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, Crowndale Road, ‘London, 
N.W.1, which is a hundred-year-old independent evening institu- 
tion providing at low cost a liberal education in a wide range of 
subjects for men from the age of 16 upwards, requires a full-time 
paid Secretary to take up duties on September 1, 1955. Candidates, 
who should preferably be graduates of a British University and be 
between the ages of 35 and 45, should have administrative experience 
and some knowledge of accounts. They should be interested in adult 
education and in the social activities of college life, and sheuld be 
prepared to accept substantial responsibilities. The successful appli- 
cant will, to begin with, work side by side with the present Secretary 
with a view to taking over full responsibility on the latter's retire- 
ment in the summer of 1956. The hours, at which he will normally 
be required to attend, are from 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and from 
530 p.m. to 11 p.m. on five days a week with occasional duties on 
Saturdays. The initial salary offered is £750 p.a. with allowances 
and, on the retirement of the present secretary, a salary of £900 p.a, 
(with pension rights) together with an adjacent family flat rent free. 
Apnlications, with three references, should be sent to the Vice- 
Pri':cipal, Working Men's College, not later than June 1, 1955. 
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N INTERESTING POST is offered to a graduate with an honours 
t degree in psychology, together with experience in the field of 
Indusiry or Commerce: It is envisaged that the post will involve: 

i. Applying psychological techniques to research, which will throw 
light on people's attitudes and behaviour with respect to their buying 
and using of everyday consumer goods. ¢ 

2. Acting in a consultative capacity in the application of the find- 
ings to commercial problems, 

Applicants should be between the ages,of 28 and 40. The salary 
envisaged is in the region of £1,000 per annum, but could, ef course, 
vary according to the qualifications and experience of the applicant. 
—Apply Box 958. 


| ICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LIMITED require for their 

Head Office in London a male assistant for work on market 
investigations and economic problems relating to the steel industry. 
Practi*al experience in this kind of work and/or experience in the 
steel industry is desirable. An aptitude for figures is essential. Age 


24-30. Salary according to age and experience.—Please apply to 
The Central Staffing Department, RTSC House, Park Street, 
London, W.Y. 


‘ALES MANAGER REQUIRED by expanding small company in 
\J East Midlands, selling branded goods in competitive market to 
retail furnishers, department steres, hospitals, hotels. shipping lines 
Complete charge.of sales department : responsible for sales planning. 
office organisation, market research, advertising. Experience of 
export an advantage. Good opportunity for advancement for young 
man who has reached assistant executive level in large company 
Initial salary £1,750, with bonus. Car, House available.—Write. with 
details of education and experience, to Managing Director, Box 954. 


EADING FIRM OF STOCKBROKERS requires Assistant for 

4 Statistical Department. Age below 30. Background of accoun- 
tancy, economics or actuarial work, preferably but not necessaril 
having some investment experience. Interesting appointment with 
prospects.—Write Box E 421, o/o 191, Gresham House, E.C.32. 


| 


Applications are invited from graduates of any British 
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COLEG PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWyYTH 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENORS 


wealth University for two Research Studentships in the 
sciences, The Studentships (of an annual value of £300- G4 
will be awarded for one year in the first instan: but i 
normally be renewed for a second year. Applicants yuld an 
their proposed subject of research, which should be within the fleiae 
covered by Economics (including Agricultural Economics Stoel 
and Social History (including Welsh History), = 


and Anthropology, International 


ES Human 
Politics, Political Pi 





xX seORTaphy 


Law.—Applications, giving the names of two referees a; anda 

to the Regtstrar, should be received not later than July 2rd. 

ee COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Stre Wen 
requires Research Assistant in Department of Polit \0), 


for 


innovation in British industry. 
tenable 
received by June 8, 
further particulars. may be obtained. 


N 


sioners invite applications for a permanent appointment 
Age at least 31.0n March 1, 1955. 
a first or second class honours degree in agriculture, 
related subject. 
standard will be 


research into relationship of monopoly and con 
Salary £550 per annum. 
October 1, 1955.—Applications, 


should be sent to the Secretary, 


for one-year from 


INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: | 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST.—The Civil Ser, 
Candidates should no: 


If no honours course, a pass degree wi 
considered. 


al Economy 
petition te 
AT po mtment 
to be 
from whom 


"RINCIPAL 
Commis- 
n London, 
nally have 
NOMACcS or 
i equivalent 


Exceptionally, a candidate without 
these qualifications may be considered. Every candidate must have 
had at least three years’ employment or post-graduat: study ia 
agricultural economi-s or allied subject. . 

London remuneration, including extra duty allowance where pay- 
able: men, £1,279-£1,620;. women, £1,144-£1,430 (to be in 


equal 
minimum may 

Particulars and application forms from Civil Service ¢ 
6B 
tion forms to be returned by June 3, 1955. 


“ 


of 


British 


persons. 


»~ 


bo 


r 


(a) Possess an 


(b 


pay scheme). Exceptionally, a 


starting 
be granted. 


Salary 
urlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting .No. 4449A/55 


MANAGEMENT REORGANISATION, now under ‘ton 
4 sideration, will open up a line of very rapid advancement 
to the highest executive level in-the administration of a very 
large, heavy manufacturing company. 

Men of suitable technical qualifications, proved ad 
tive ability, of outstanding personality and address, well 
experienced in general, i.e., practical as well as cormmercial 
management of very large-scale heavy industrial operations, 
are requested to seek interview. 


inistra- 


This is a Board appointment to immediate substantial 
responsibility and a correspondingly substantial salary is 
offered. Early election to the Board of Directors of the 


Company is intended. 
within the near 
attainment. 
Letters, briefly outlining education and career, will be 
dealt with personally and confidentially by. and should be 
addressed to, ‘‘ Chairman of the Board,” to Box 955 


There are quite exceptional prospects 
future to a man of the requisite general 


MANAGING DIRECTOR is required for the subsidiary company 
food and 
chemical industries, selling the products both of the UK factory and 
Indian or 
will be in the age group 35-40, and will have 
engineering qualifications and experience which wil! fit him for all 
aspects of the management of an engineering concern employing 10 
It is necessary that the change of management should take 
place not Jater than six months hence, subsequent to a period of 
training in the UK.—Apply with fullest particulars to Box %6,_ 


in Calcutta of a British firm of engineers to the dairy 


its own works. 
nationality, 


either 


The successful applicant, of 


LARGE PUBLIC COMPANY with a number of sub- 
4 sidiaries, operating in many districts of England, is 
looking for an experienced :0-ordinator to initiate and direct 
various schemes of development which would lead to impor- 
tant economies in the management of the existing industries, 
and to the extension of their operations to other lines which 
have not previously been within their seope. .The selected 
candidate will be required to work out s:hemes with the 
object of simplifying and cheapening methods of production, 
and will be paid a salary commensurate with his experience. 
Some knowledge of engineering is desirable. A seat on the 
Central Board is also available to a suitably qualified man, 
elther immediately or in due course. The senior employees 
of the advertiser are aware of this advertisement.—Whicd 
Box E.430, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2, 


GENERAL MANAGER is required for one of, the manufacturing 
divisions of. HAMWORTHY ENGINEERING LIMITED, POOLE, 
DORSET. This is a responsible post for which the commencing 
salary will not be less than £2,000/annum, in addition to which @ 


nus will be paid. 
The ideal person would: 


engineering degree or comparable 
qualification. 


) Have had experience of either pumps, compressors or il-burning 


equipment, 


(c) Be now in a position of similar responsibility. 
(d) Be aged between 30 and 40. 


given assistance with housing. A pension scheme is 


operation. 


Please send written applications, marked ‘‘ Private 


tial,” Each application will be treated in 


to the Managing Director. 


confidence and a reply sent. 


K INT.—ABSOLUTE TRANQUILLITY within easy daily romeo 
si 


Four large bedrooms, two 


ot ilt- rag icturesque outbuild- 
eception, built-in garage, pi que outbullf 


mortgage.— 
aii 


rare period nee and modernisation. 
large and one small r 


a exquisite half-acre garden entirely enclosed by stre 


BM/ABE, W.C.1. 


most outstanding old cottage, unique and beautiful! 


£36, price much below valuation, substantial 


~ OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 729 


ased under 
above the 


»mmission, 
Appiica- 


pre fessional 


The successful candidate will be provided with a car ani if yt 
sary, 


and Confiden- 
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iif GOLD COAST COCOA MARKETING BOARD 


ons are invited from suitably qualified Gold Coast Africans 
an ‘iS Of CHIEF ACCOUNTANT in the offices of the Gold Coast 


THE 


i ‘orketing Board, Accra. The salary atiached to the post is 
Co ey 500 per annum, dependent on qualifications. 

= <-. The Chief Accountant is the Executive Head of the 
Rit . Department of the Board and is responsible among other 


advising the Board on all matters relating to finance. 
responsible for keeping adequate accounts and records 
1] aspeets of the Board's business and other transactions, 
fnancial statements, reports and statistics, and annual 
for presentation to the Board, 
IFICATIONS : Applicants must be members of a recognised 
srofessional Accountants (Chartered, Incorporated or Certi- 
; ist have had at least three years’ accountancy experience 
; ymereial firm or with a firm of practising accountants. 
have organising ability and initiative and be able to 
smediately to the General Manager, Gold Coast Cocoa 
Board. P.O. Box 933, Accra, giving full personal details, 
with full details of. qualifications and experience. 
iate for applications, May 30, 1955. 
ROLOGICAL OFFICE, SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS. The 
\| 2erviee Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
application is advised. The duties include research in 
physics, covering the study of cloud structure, synoptic 
al meteorology, large and small scale diffusion and 
limatology, and development of instruments. There 
number of posts for forecasting work at the more 
-ntres. Successful candidates will be given a course in 
before being assigned to a research or forecasting 
+ for further training and experience. In some instances 
cand with National Service obligations can be commissioned 
‘y R.A F 


for forecasting duties at R.A.F. stations, Further 
nfo! n may be obtained from the Director, Meteorological 


0.10). Air Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
tates must be between 21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for 
rane members of the Experimental Officer class). They must 
hav r obtain in Summer, 1955) a First or Second Class Honours 
degre referably in physics or mathematics. Salaries £492 to £885 
Lond rates for men; somewhat lower in the provinces). Women's 
somewhat lower than men’s but subject to improvement 
under equal pay scheme, oO rtunities for promotion to Senior 
Aeientitic Officer (£1,010 to £1,185) and higher posts. _ 
Application forms from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
#) Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No, S52/55, (Met.). 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY — : 
equiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermo- 


iierials should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions 
Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. Harrietsham 38i. 


Lan 

yee .\ RADAR LIMITED invite enquiries from Science or 
Engineering Graduates of proven ability in other fields who now 
ontemplate a career in Electronics, The Company is expanding 
rapidly both in size and in scope of its interests ; and it is felt that 
tirst-clas: men, after a period of training at a salary dictated to some 
exter their standing in their previous field, could soon command 
positions of responsibility in the Research Laboratories of the Com- 
pany. British Nationality is essential. A Pension Scheme is in 
operation, Letters giving full personal details should be addressed 

the Research Direeter, Decca Radar Limited, 2 Tolworth Rise, 
Surbiton, Surrey, quoting reference RLA94, 
(j ORDONSTOR SCHOOL.—Applications are invited for dppoint- 


ment as Bursar. Administrative capacity, personality and 
nitiative essential, Knowledge of accountancy and estate manage- 
ment an advantage. Candidates should write briefly, in the first 


instance, outlining their qualifications and experience and mentioning 


the salary they are looking for. Those who appear to have suitable 
qualifications will then be sent full particulars and a detailed ques- 
tionnaire —Replies to Chairman of the Board of Directors, Gordons- 
toun School, Elgin, endorsed on the envelope: Appointments. 


\i4 RKET RESEARCH.—A manufacturing conyvpany of world-wide 
si importance marketing an extensive range of highly- specialised 
products invites applications for a new post within its statistical 
rganisalion. Primary duties will involve control of market surveys 
alf of sales divisions; other duties will be to assist in allied 
ns in statistical and economy analysis. Essential qualifica- 
lons—Keonomics Degree (with statistics). Practical experience in 
similar research, preferably with some knowledge of sampling tech- 
niques and retail audit procedures, Age 25-30. Commencing salary 
hot less than £650.—Please reply to Box 943. 

QUALITY CONTROL SUPERVISOR to develop and take charge 
of process control. A sound knowledge of statistical methods 
and the ability to draw up realistic specifications is required. 

Applicants requiring further information ahout this responsible post 
nh which initiative is called for) should write—giving details of 
gualifications and experience—to the Manager, Dartford Paper Mills 
vimited, Dartford, Kent. 
k CONOMICS GRADUATE (female) 
4 Manufacturing Crgeneee. 





4 


required by Large Motor 
Analytical mind and good know- 


edge rrent economic developments in major countries essential. 
Duties wii] cover study of changing conditions and relationship with 
pow wat ade 1 Apply, stating ful! qualifications, experience 
1d ave.—Box { 
QWis 27, with degree of the Graduate Institute of International 
- Studies, Geneva, tri-lingual—English, German, French, seeks 
interes'ing position with good gsibilities of advancement in 
ndus commerce or journalism. 14 yrs.’ experience in international 

“fing house. Prepared to undergo specialist training.—Box 928. 


put 

\\ © ESTABLISHED Electric le Manufacturers (non-C.M.A.) 
vbr, alllre experienced Sales Manager. Pension scheme.—Box 951, 

QPICERS LIMITED require a Qualified Accountant, aged 25/30, to 
, Worx initially at their paper mill near Cambridge. Commencing 

Salary (750 per annum. Pension scheme.—Apply in own handwriting, 

y he ‘| details of experience and present salary. to Personnel 
wiset, Spleers Limited, 19. New Bridge Street, E.CA. 


natal lll: 
aguenn om 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship or Assistant Lectureship 
in. Matisties tenable in the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, 
Applications for the Assistant Lectureship will be aceepted from 
candidates expecting to graduate this year. Salary will depend on 
age, experience and qualifications (Assistant Lecturer £550 x £25 to 
£600, or, if over 26 years of age on appointment, £600 x £25 to £650; 
Lecturers £650 x £50 to £1,350, with efficiency bar at £900), together 
with F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowances in each case, 

Three copies of applications, accompanied by the names of two 
referees, should be submitted to the Registrar by June 1, 1955. 

Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

The University, G. L. BARNES, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, Secretary. 

May, 1955. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 

Applications are invited from graduates with administrative 
experience, preferably in a University, for appointment as (1) Senior 
Assistant Registrar or (2) Assistant Registrar. For senior appoint- 
ment financial experience is essential, Salary scales, according to 
qualifications and experience: (1) £1,700 x £75 to £2,000 p.a., (2) £850 
x £50 to £950 x £50 to £1,600 p.a. Appointment five years initially. 
Family allowance £100 p.a. per child (maximum £500 p.a.).. Outfit 
allowance £60 on first appointment, F.S.S.U. Free passages for 
appointee, wife and maximum of five children, Part furnished 
accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary. 

Applications (10 copies), nami three referees and stating full 
qualifications and experience, to be received by June 10, 1955, by 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further information 
may be obtained. 

‘ENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE. The Civil Service 
JI Commissioners invite applications for about six posts in Grade 8/9 
(Second/Third Secretary) of the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service. 
Age at least 26 and under 32 on August 1, 1955. University honours 
graduates, and other candidates with suitable qualifications and 
experience will be considered, Sound knowledge required of inter- 
national problems. Evidence of a capacity to learn languages is 
essential, and there may be an oral test in a modern language. 

Salary scales including extra duty allowance, where payable: 

Grade 9: £531 to. £718 (meh); £713 (women). At the end of two 
years’ actual service, or on completion of probation, if later, a special 
increase of £50 is payable within the maximum of the scale, 

Grade 8: £778 to £955 (men); £749 to £858 (women). 

Women's scales are being improved under equal pay scheme. 

For further particulars (including ees and application forms. 
write to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 4459/55. Completed applications must be 
received. by June 17, 1955. 

C= ACCOUNTANT: Departmental stores group (5,000 em- 
ployees) invites applications for this senior executive appoint- 

ment at its head office in Liverpool. Candidates should be about 

35 years of age, professionally qualified, and have a minimum of 

10 years’ experience in industry. The company seeks a man who has 

wide experience of the introduction and application of budgetary 

control ; he should also be conversant with the most modern account- 
ing and statistical methods. In addition he must have an enquiring 
mind accustomed to the production of control information, rather 
than mere figures, for management, The commencing salary will be 
£2,500 per annum plus pension rights under a contributory scheme. 

Applications, stating age, education, full details of career and salaries 

earned, should be made to Cooper Brothers and Co., Chartered 

Accountants, 14 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C.4, 

/ MAJOR manufacturing organisation has vacancies of various 

4 grades for men of good education (professional qualification, or 
degree in engineering, economics or commerce preferred) in the 
department concerned with the financial planning, appraisal and 
control of an unprecedented capital expenditure programme. The 
ability to investigate, under broad terms of reference, to report and 
to make recommendations is essential, whilst successful applicants 
will probably have had experience either in the control of capital 
expenditure (or other flow elements, e.g. production) against a 
forward plan, or of appraising the operational effect in financial 
terms of proposed capital expenditure, Positions are permanent and 
pensionable with good starting salary.—Please reply Box 926, quoting 
reference CPH/2. 

XCELLENT, OPPORTUNITY FOR JUNIOR ACCOUNTANT— 

well-known pharmaceutical company in London, W.1, requires 
man, aged 25 to. 28, to understudy Assistant Accountant, with a view 

to taking over the position in a few months. Practical know! e 

of machine accountancy is necessary and applicant should preferably 

be studying for one of the recognised accountancy examinations.— 

Write The Managing Director, Box 948, 

oo EXECUTIVE ENGINEER seeks responsibility fer produc- 
tion at board level.—Reply Box M/325. Strand House, W.C.2, 
RIENTAL CARPETS and rugs skilfully restored by craftsmen 
weavers. Specially reduced terms during summer months.— 

Yakoubian Bros., Ltd., 7 Milk Street, E.C.2. 

Be YOU BUY those shares, see what the Investors’ 

2» Chronicle has to say. It is the best-informed and widest-read 
financial weekly. Two issues free of charge from 30 Grocers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.C.2. 

TI\HE Economists’ Bockshop, 11-12 Clement's Inn Passage, London, 

W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
pape EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other externa! London 
University Degrees; Law Society: Bar; Accountancy; Banking: 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects, 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


G 9/2) 
; METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, -E.C.4. 
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israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 
japan: £9 Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.i0s. 
Malaya : £6.15s. S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s 


Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
ULS.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
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THE HEART. GF 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 
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At the heart of modern power stations and 


ete eh CCE 


up-to-date factories you will find 
MITCHELL BOILERS 
giving impressively reliable service; 


High efficiency, low mainic::ance needs and keen prices 


ensure a steadily increasing demand for 








MITCHELL INSTALLATIONS 
innew industrial building programmes. 
Although many Mitchell 
boilers are specially designed for specific loads, 


the standard range covers all normal 






stcam-producing needs. 





Ain. 


WRITE TO MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED, I 






BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, WCI 


